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HIE question of women’s suffrage 
has become very prominent of 
late years, and is daily acquiring 

' more importance, as the con- 

—#@., science of the public become 
awakened to the subject; and arrays itself 
for or against, as class, habit, or environ- 
ment dictate. 

The question of abstract right is one with 
which women have heretofore had little to do. 
Their lives have been so dominated, and en- 
vironed by duties, so largely ordered for them 
by@the conditions of wifehood, maternity, 
and subjection to superior physical authority, 
that participation in the right accorded to 
men, on purely human grounds, does not as 
yet enter into the calculations, or appeal to 
the consciousness of the majority. The mere 
enunciation of the principle of equal rights 
is sufficient to arouse prejudice in the minds 
of many—bring all the forces of tradition 
forward in battle array ; and excite the bitter- 
est spirit of condemnation. Yet this is all 
7 absurdly wrong, illogical, and unnecessary. 
; If there are any human rights in this world, 
women have as much right to their exercise 
asmen. They possess the same feelings and 
faculties in a greater and lesser degree, and 
guard interests asimportant. If the exercise 
of a right is a duty on the part of a man, it 
is just as much so on the part of the woman. 
If its possession is educational and uplifting 
in the one case, it must be so in the other. 

¢ But this view of the subject has weight 
only with those who have naturally just and 
well balance fminds, who are accustomed to 

SF logical reagOning, and to act upon princi- 

ples; and a very large number of these dis- 

avow the premises—that is the declaration 
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of abstract human rights—only admitting du- 
ties, and cannot therefore advocate the con- 
dition, that is, the giving to all women what 
they consider it was a mistake to confer 
upon all men. 

But on the other hand it is considered that 
under the present wholly one-sided condi- 
tions, the ‘‘ greatest republic,” the “‘ paradise 
of women,” is more unjust to them than 
any monarchy, or despotism that exists. 
In all other countries, women have some 
rights—hereditary, or conferred, they can be 
sovereigns, peeresses in their own right— 
they are the successors and inheritors of 
honors, dignities, and great names, Prin- 
cesses, as the Crown Princess of Germany, 
are commandeérs of regiments, and wives 
may take precedence of their husbands, by 
right of rank and birth, 

Here all these hereditary and inherited 
distinctions have been disavowed, and ‘re- 
moved ; but a new set of honors, titles, and 
preferments have been created for men; from 
which women are wholly excluded. The 
selfishness of the spirit of exclusive appro- 
priation is all the more obvious, because of 
the total lack of any provision in the Ameri- 
can republican form of government, by 
which the existence of women is recognized, 
except as taxable, or punishable creatures. 

The question has been put, by intelligent 
women, to good, and intelligent men, very 
often of late years: Howcan you reconcile it 
to your sense of what is just to refuse to good 
women, what you give to bad men? To hold 
them forever wives, sisters, daughters, in a 
state of disability which implies inferiority, 
which impugns their capacity, which places 
them at a disadvantage in business affairs, 
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4 TWO SIDES TO 


and in every way makes the struggle for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, im- 
measurably harder for a woman than for a 
man? 

The answer to this question is the doubt- 
ful good which would arise from the power 
to vote, and the positive addition to the con- 
fusion and complication which already exists 
in our political system. To this one may 
reply, that men have no right to consider 
the subject from the point of view of expedi- 
ency. After establishing a principle as a 
basis for human action it is unparliamentary 
to discuss it. There is nothing left for them 
but to apply it to humanity, as represented 
by men, and women alike. 

But then conies in the final, and most for- 
cible plea against the advocacy of the right 
of suffrage; the non-belief in it as a factor 
for the public good, when exercised by all 
men, and its exceedingly doubtful influence ; 
therefore, individually and collectively, if 
possessed by all women. We all know it is 
argued, what the result is from hearing a 
subject or question discussed with equal 
ability on all its sides. It is mz/, nothing. 
We are interested, we are swayed, we are 
swung back, and we end by retaining our 
own opinion. If an exclusively moral and 
potential force could be exercised by women, 
great good might be effected. But human 
nature is strong in women, asin men. When 
ambition is excited, civil passions are just as 
likely to become rife, and the originally pure 
motive is mixed with the base alloys of 
jealousy, prejudice, and personal, or party 
raticor. 

The idea that the status, or influence of 
man or woman, is greatly affected by the 
possession of the voting privilege is, say 
this class of opponents, a mistake. It does 
not prevent men from being failures, who 
cannot in other ways command success; and 
if it is used as a means to an end, it is more 


than likely to end in disaster. There are 
men whose lives have ended in disgrace, 
who would have lived honorably, had they 
remained outside the political arena, and not 
been tempted by the twin demons of power 
and greed. 

These representations are enforced by very 
striking facts. The position of women to-day 
* is an altogether different one from what it 
was fifty years ago ; from what it has been at 
any time, in any age, since the world began. 
For the first time in the history of the world, 
the majority of English- speaking women 


A QUESTION. 


have the legal right to their persons, their 
earnings, their property,—and, to a certain 
extent, totheir children. Married womenstill 
suffer some business disabilities, which have 
been removed from single women ; but the 
law protects them in their right to earn a 
livelihood for themselves and their children, 
when necessity arises ; and guards their prop- 
erty interest from invasion, as far as it is 
possible. 

All this has been accomplished without 
the aid of the vote. It is true that women 
suffragists claim that these results have been 
largely brought about by their means, anf 
their efforts have undoubtedly been a part of 
the great wave of progress which has swept 
over the entire earth, and stirred to life a 
multitude of latent forces. But the results 
were not achieved through a universal ballot, 
but by determined efforts outside of po- 
litical machinery, which brought a pressure 
to bear upon it, in favor of justice and equal- 
ity. , 
Had the questions of the rights of women 
in property, in their earnings in themselves, 
been submitted to popular vote, especially at 
the time they were presented, they would 
have been lost. It was the force of earnest 
conviction, concentrated upon a nation’s in- 
telligence, which carried these measures. 

It is in this way that success also has been 
achieved, in other directions; by force of ‘in- 
dividual faculty, fitness, and determination, 
When women can get what they strive for, 
all along the line of professions, trades, in- 
dustries, and general activities, it does not 
seem as if there was much left to desire. 
Still, there are women who think that to 
these should be added the right of participa- 
tion in politics—the chances of political pre- 
ferment. These women have a perfect right 
to their opinion, a perfect right to enlist 
in its behalf, all the means, and influ- 
ence they can reach, and control, without 


discredit to their intelligence, or womanly 
character. They have as much right to work 
towards being senator, as others have to- 
wards being college professors or presidents; 
the question for those who oppose them is 
not one of their wisdom or goodness of mo- 
tive ; they have no cause to question either, 
but simply of personal conviction in the mat- 
ter. The abstract right conceded to another. 
Do we acknowledge that right? If we do, 
we cannot get away from the justice of its 
universal application. 

But suppose we do not concede the right, | 
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but only consider that since the mistake 
has been made of conferring the power to 
govern others upon individuals of one sex, 
who cannot govern themselves; it ought in 
justice, to be extended without discrimina- 
tion, to the other. This leaves only one 
question to be settled, and that is, whether 
the intelligent moral force, which women 
have brought to bear upon so many vexed 
questions, which has proved so potent, has 
brought so much of the strength and best 
purpose of men to its aid, hassucceeded in a 
marvellously short space of time in uproot- 
ing old prejudices; in placing women in the 
front rank as teachers, physicians, directors 
of public opinion through recognized public 
channels; made them reformers of abuses, 
and helped them to secure public positions 
of trust, would not be lost in being distribu- 
ted, and deprived of its potentiality, by 
being made a medium of personal power 
and self-seeking ? 

Have not women in business—in the pro- 
fessions, in the development of industries, in 
village improvement societies, in charitable 
organizations and the like, done a work and 
obtained an amount of help, and sympathy 
in it, which would never have been accom- 
plished and never given to scramblers for 
place, or the champions of right? It maybe 
that all this is preparation for more distinct- 
ively public work—for participation in a 
more public field of effort and achievement. 
But it is not to be forgotten that there is in 
the minds of most women a feeling of repul- 
sion to ‘‘ politics,’ as they know it, partly 
on account of its publicity and partly from 
what they see of the unscrupulous means by 
which its ends are obtained. This may be 
considered ‘“‘absurd’’ by the advocates of 
suffrage, and the objectionable features sure 
of removal by the participation of women in 
its affairs. 

But this assumption takes too much for 
granted. Women of experience know that 
even in minor matters, where less of personal 
interest is involved, conflict and contest 
bring out among women, as among men, the 
worst passions and characteristics, often in- 
tensified by narrow and ignorant prejudice, 
that entrenches itself in sentiment and secta- 
rianism. Bigotry is as cruel as crime, and 
uses means as deadly and as unscrupulous 
to accomplish its ends. Women have been 
saved from the cultivation and development 
of much of the baser side of human nature 
by seclusion and lack of personal interest in 
active affairs; but it is to be feared that if 
these exciting causes of desire for mastery, 
and the sources of power, were once set in 
motion, they would not stop short of their 
usual results and determination to destroy or 
aclieve, as the case might be, at any cost. 

Not that this consideration ought to have 
weight in deciding our judgment of the ab- 
stract principle involved. The majority of 
women, like the majority of men, would 
simply vote according to conviction, and that 


would end the matter. A subject for conver- 
sation would be furnished, but not of inter- 
ference with business or personal affairs. 

Some would perhaps discover, as men do, 
that the vote is not a panacea, and become 
indifferent, as men do, to its exercise, after 
working hard to obtain it. 

The conclusion to which one must arrive 
after a general view however so hasty and 
imperfect is this. That it is the duty of each 
woman to act according to her personal con- 
victions, and allow every one else to do the 
same ; not considering honest opinion a rea- 
son for praise or condemnation. 

There is nothing in suffrage, or the exer- 
cise of the voting power, to militate against 
the happiness of the home, or the performance 
of itsduties. The majority of women would 
still continue to be wives and mothers, and 
attend to the wants of the family, exactly as 
they have alwaysdone. But whether what 
they would accomplish as voters, would pa 
for all the additional machinery required, 
and the trouble and complications involved, 
is open to question. 

The most influential man in politics—the 
man who held the most offices within his 
grasp—was said to be Thurlow Weed of New 
York, during his political life; and the rea- 
son was because he never would hold office, 
or accept personal emoluments. This is the 
position which women hold to-day, and 
which their intellectual and material pro- 
gress strengthens immeasurably. Systematic, 
and concerted action now on their part, in 
any direction, attracts attention, and com- 
mands consideration. There is nothing, in- 
cluding the franchise, that united action 
would not give them. But why not gather 
the force of this united womanhood, and put 
it to some other use? We have seen the re- 
sult in the formation of a great Woman’s 
Temperance Union. Why cannot a super- 
visory force be developed, which would look 
after the social, educational, reformatory, 
and healthful interests of our new, and old 
settlements, towns, villages, cities, and 
neighborhoods. 

The Village Improvement societies have 
done some of this work for New England, 
and doubled and trebled the value of prop- 
erty in many towns in consequence. Waste 
places have been redeemed, and made into 
neighborhood parks ayd gardens, by well- 
directed effort. But this is always the work 
of individuals, and generally of individual 
women ; not voters, office-holders, or office- 
seekers. Let us not therefore despair of 
being useful, even immortal, though the 
vote never comes tousas women. The right 
of suffrage is modern, it does not confer 
manhood or womanhood, but if it does come 
let us neither despise nor condemn it, but ac- 
cept it as a trust to be used sacredly, and 
kept religiously ; and if we believe in it, as 
an aid to progress, as a measure of justice, 
and therefore of righteousness, we are bound 
to work towards its attainment. 








The Representative from Raccoon. 





By A COUNTRY EDITOR. 
Author of ‘CHRONICLES OF CLOVERSVILLE,” ‘THE PHILOSOPHER OF TIRL’s Row,” etc., etc. 





I. 
AT THE FAIR. 

HE sun was shining brightly ; the 
heat was oppressive ; but nobody 
seemed to mind it. The men 

mopped their faces, necks and 

bald headsas they pushed through 
the crowds; the women followed husbands, 
brothers and lovers patiently, smiling at tri- 
fles that were magnified by the lords of crea- 
tion into dimensions justifying the resent- 
ment men bestow upon real grievances, and 
yet, with the perversity of mankind, the 
grumblers continued to court the obstacles 
they found fault with. Instead of sitting in 
the shade, and viewing the people around 
them, they were constantly on the move. 

The band was playing its loudest, the flags 
fluttered gaily in the breeze, horses neighed 
shrilly, calves bleated, and peals of laughter 
rose above the babel of sound. Saggapolis 
fair was in full blast. 

Squire Sneed, the leading man of Saggapo- 
lis, had performed the altogether unnecessary 
task of introducing General Saggs to the 
multitude assembled in the lot in front of 
the leading hotel, and the General, after 
assuring himself that the floor of the plat- 
form erected for the occasion was strong 
enough to bear his weight, walked gingerly 
to the frout rail, placed a pudgy hand upon 
it, contemplated the faces of hundreds as 
familiar as his own, and delivered himself in 
the following words in a manner that 
impressed the crowd deeply : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: fellow-citizens of 
Raccoon county : It is with great pleasure I 
stand here to-day, meeting face to face peo- 
ple—friends—gathered from all parts of this 
and adjoining counties. I see before me 
representatives of Spud’s Hollow, Ground 
Hog’s Glory—even Smith’s Corners has her 
representatives here. In accordance with 
the wishes of those who have delegated to me 
the task, I now declare the first county fair 
of Raccoon county duly opened.” 

It was the longest and best speech the 
General had ever made, although he had 
served two terms in Congress. When he 


concluded, the crowd cheered, and the band 
began to play. The orator of the day began 
shaking hands with his friends who crowded 
on the rude platform, and only desisted when 
the danger of overweighting the structure 
reminded him life and limb were safer on 
the ground. Then hestepped carefully down, 
and was immediately surrounded and borne 
away through the entrance to the fair 
grounds, which was within a few yards of 
the platform, by a crowd of admirers, all 
leading men in the county, and prominent 
citizens of Saggapolis, which was founded by 
the General’s father. 

A little in the rear of the General, forming 
a group altogether different from that which 
surrounded him, was a party that, while 
mingling with the crowd and participating 
outwardly in the proceedings that distin- 
guished the opening day of the fair from 
other days, in reality seemed neither part 
nor parcel of the multitude that swarmed 
into the enclosure and filled the grounds 
around it, for the occasion was deemed an 
event of such importance that thousands 
were attracted to the fair. 

The most noteworthy personages in the 
group referred to were a lady and gentleman 
dressed in the height of fashion. Both were 
tall. The lady was very handsome; all her 
movements indicated the high bred lady; 
taste and refinement were stamped upon all 
that she wore, from the heel of her shoe to 
the fan she carried in her hand. A woman 
who would attract attention in any assembly. 
The gentleman was strikingly handsome, 
displayed equally good taste in his attire, but 
there was an air of conscious pride in his 
carriage and manner, He impressed one as 
a man who would assert his place, and exact 
deference; whereas, somehow, with the lady 
on his arm, it was impossible to conceive her 
in the attitude of exacting deference, since 
it was plain tribute would be instantly 
accorded her. 

This was Colonel Algernon Stanwood and 
his wife. The Colonel was fifty, but his 
friends told him he looked ten years 
younger. Mrs. Stanwood was forty, but 
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even the women could scarcely credit it; she 
looked less than thirty. A woman who 
enjoyed, and was resolved to make the most 
of life, it afforded her infinite diversion when 
people, especially young men, asked her son 
to introduce them to his sister. 

The group around Mr. and Mrs, Stanwood 
were city bred. The ladies expressed sur- 
prise in little starts and half repressed excla- 
mations. The young gentlemen revealed 
less restraint ; they laughed now and then 
outright, like young fellows half disposed for 
a lark. 

A considerable interval separated Mrs. 
Stanwood’s party from a group presenting 
characteristics equally pronounced. The 
prominent personage in this knot of friends 
was a man with a square, knobby face, brist- 
ling hair and snapping black eyes, that saw 
everything at a glance. His restless hands 
and feet suggested movement—action. A 
second glance at him confirmed this impres- 
sion. His eccentric and unexpected move- 
ments, his peculiar build and a certain 
directness of speech and manner, indicated a 
man of peculiar characteristics, which were 
quickly revealed to all with whom he came 
in contact. Although a man of medium 
height, there was something in his square 
build and walk, but more especially in the 
manner in which he held his head, with his 
chin well out, that gave him a substantial 
and resolute air. His clothes were ill-fitting, 
somewhat loose, but it was plain that he was 
indifferent concerning his personal appear- 
ance. 

The lady, who held his arm lightly, retard- 
ing his rapid walk at times as she turned to 
speak to those near her, was the picture of 
health and good nature. Her features were 
regular, but her skin was brown, and there 
was more color in her cheeks than a belle 
would care to display. A something in the 
changing expression of her face denoted de- 
cision ; that and the quick turn of her head 
and flashing blue eyes, that looked directly 
into the eyes of the person addressed, indi- 
cated firmness. She wore a gay bonnet and 
a colored silk dress, with a pretty pattern. 
The parasol she carried was also pretty, but 
the colors in bonnet, dress and parasol did 
not harmonize. 

This was Mr. Ephraim, better known as 
“Eph,” and Mrs. Twitchell. ‘‘Eph” had 


turned forty-five and Mrs. Twitchell was two 
years younger. Half a dozen young ladies 
were near the Twitchell’s, and two or three 
young men. One of the young ladies, a very 
pretty girl, bore such a strong resemblance 
to Mrs. Twitchell that the dullest observer’ 
would experience no difficulty in determining 
their relationship. Fanny Twitchell was 
everywhere recognized as the prettiest, 
brightest and one of the most sensible girls 
in the county. 

The group about Mr. and Mrs. Twitchell 
knew everybody. They called across the 
crowd to friends, tossed pieces of twisted 
paper at acquaintances encountered unex- 
pectedly, whom they could not reach; in- 
dulged in abundance of small talk, jests, and 
were continually laughing. These young 
Americans, to borrow Mrs. Twitchell’s lan- 
guage, ‘‘were in for a good time,” and evi- 
dently found it at the opening of the fair. 

‘**Do, Eph, give a body time to breathe,” 
said his better-half, as she gave his arm a 
little pull. ‘‘I’m here for pleasure—not to 
make a day’s work of the first fair. What 
makes you hurry so?”’ 

“AmI? That’s right; so am I here for 
fun, but I’ve been trying to catch up to Col- 
onel Stanwood; I’ve business with him, and 
I want—”’ 

“‘O, bother Colonel Stanwood; you have 
all day to find him; you can see him after 
dinner—that is, if you’1l promise me you’ll not 
leave me in the lurch here with this crowd 
of young people to look after. I’m not 
going to be responsible to the fathers and 
mothers of all these good-looking girls.” 

Whereat the girls laughed, and Mr. Twit- 
chell made a wry face. 

“T don’t know which is the worst—whe 
needs watching or looking after most, you 
or some of the girls. I’m not joking; I 
want to make an appointment with the Col- 
onel just as quick as Ilayeyeson him. I’ve 
seen him two or three times, but somebody 
always comes between us. They are justa 
little ways from here, somewhere.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think he is as anxious to see you 
as you are to see him, or he would find 
you.”’ 

“‘That’s all you women know.” 

“Tf he is with his city friends, be sure you 
ain’t wanted particularly. Let him do the 
hunting up.”’ 
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“Tillie, you don’t know the business, or 
you wouldn’t talk that way. He does want 
me, and I want him.”’ 

“If it’s business, go at once, Eph,” said 
his wife, changing her bantering tone, and, 
looking at him seriously, ‘‘there, go along 
with you! I’d not be dependin’ on him, 
girls, and he knows it, and he knows I can 
find my way home without him just as well 
as with him. Weshan’t miss any dinner if 
there isn’t a man within a mile.” 

But Eph was out of ear-shot long before 
she concluded this independent speech. 

“Now, girls,’’ said Mrs. Twitchell, briskly, 
“let us begin systematically, and ‘‘do’’ this 
fair, as city folks say, in proper style. We'll 
begin with the garden truck, and do it up in 
short order, and then we’ll have all the time 
we want to look at the sewing-machines and 
quilts. Never mind the cattle, or the people, 
we can see them any time. Whoknows! I 
may be lucky enough to find some young 
men who will take you all off my hands 
before we’re half through.” 

She turned a corner, where a young man 
stood, with his back to the passers-by. He 
was looking at some photographs. There 
was no one near him. He turned quickly, 
glanced at Mrs. Twitchell, and moved on, 
but not until her quick eye noted the smile 
he restrained as he walked soberly past 
them.’’ 

‘““Mamma,”’ said Fanny Twitchell, “I 
believe he heard you.”’ 

“T don’t see how he could help hearing. 
My wares are not fine enough for him. Girls, 
you must look your best, or you’ll hang on 
my hands. That young man is really worth 
looking at.”’ 

The young gentleman, who was now out 
of ear-shot, evidently thought there was 
one in Mrs. Twitchell’s flock worth contem- 
plating, for he very deliberately took up a 
position where he could observe every move- 
ment Fanny Twitchell made. His eyes were 
fastened on her earnestly, admiringly, when 
a hand was laid on his arm roughly, and 
the next moment he was looking in Eph. 
Twitchell’s face. 

“‘Where’s the Colonel? Where’s your 
father, I mean, Mr. Stanwood? I must see 
him—its important—must see the Colonel at 
once.” 

The young man bowed courteously, 


extended a hand, and replied with perfect 
ease, 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Twitchell. Ill 
agree to find him for you if you’ll do me a 
favor. One good turn deserves another. 
Tell me who that beautiful——-_ Why, hang 
it, she was there a moment ago.”’ 

Mr. Twitchell surveyed him grimly. The 
least indication of a smile lit up his face mo- 
mentarily, but his eyes were as keen and 
sober as they were wont to be, as he replied : 

‘*Yes, and she’ll be there agin, if you’re 
like J was. She was always somewhere—till 
I married. That’s all right—I believe in peo- 
ple marrying when they find the right one— 
and can afford to. Mebbe, you'll find the 
Colonel quicker’n I kin.” 

As fortune would have it, the Colonel and 
his friends appeared at a little distance. Eph 
Twitchell held a hand up, and beckoned ; 
and the Colonel, after turning to his wife, 
suddenly left her and forced his way to Eph 
Twitchell’s side. 

“Lucky I met your son here, Colonel; he 
just seemed to know where to look for you. 
A right smart—”’ 

He turned around. The Colonel’s son had 
disappeared. 

‘‘Never mind about Harry. You have 
something to say!” 

“Yes; but it won’t do to blurt it out here. 
Meet me at the hotel; be there in five min- 
utes. That’s the place totalk. Will go to 


my room.”’ 


‘Have you seen the men you hoped you 


would be able to meet?” 

‘Every last one of them, Colonel. And if 
you'll do as I say, you’ll make it. You kin 
goto Congress jest as easy as rolling off a 
log. I’ve said it, and I know what I’m 
talkin’ about. But there’s a powerfnl sight 
of work to do, and the sooner its laid out the 
better. You’d best tell your wimmin folks 
you'll be tied up an hour or two.”’ 

With these parting words, Eph Twitchell 
left the Colonel and made his way to the 
hotel as fast as he could walk. There were 
many who bowed to him, while others 
stopped him and shook his hand heartily. 
He had a ready word and a smile for all. 
When Eph Twitchell was in a good humor, 
other men enjoyed contact with him. He 
seemed to put his life in them; at least no- 
body lost by looking into his wideawake 
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face ; his individuality made itself felt; men 
parting from him were stimulated to fresh 
exertions. 

‘‘Now,” said Eph Twitchell, as the colo- 
nel approached the entrance of the hotel 
from the opposite direction, ‘‘it all depends 
on you whether you go to Congress or not. 
It all lays in my hands, jest as sure as you’re 
born. If I say the word, you’ll be nomi- 
nated, and go through as slick as butter. 
We'll go up to my room and talk it all over, 
and have a fair, square understanding.” 

So saying, Eph led the way to his room, 
first giving strict orders that he should not 
be disturbed, and that nobody should be 
admitted to his room without first sending in 
their name. 

‘Politics is like poker, Colonel, it don’t 
never do to let any one suspicion what you’ve 
got in your hand,’’ said Eph, as he closed 
the door, and carefully locked it. 


II. 
THE UNPARDONABLE OFFENCE. 


Mrs. Stanwood put up a jeweled hand to 
repress a yawn. 

Her party had seen all—much more than 
interested her. A woman who had exhausted 
the old world capitals might be excused if 
she was unable to find anything at Saggap- 
olis fair half as amusing as the people. She 
did not visit the fair of her own choice, but 
to gratify her husband, and, if possible, fur- 
ther his political aims. He desired to intro- 
duce her to the wives of certain men whose 
support was essential to his success, and 
whose good will it was necessary to culti- 
vate. 

The party had looked languidly at the 
lavish display of farm products, the cattle, 
the machinery (which nobody could com- 
prehend, or cared for). Even the beautiful 
quilts did not interest Mrs. Stanwood. How 
people could waste time on patchwork was 
beyond her comprehension, as long as novels 
were to be had. The specimens of needle- 
work alone aroused interest. 

Then she was compelled to find amuse- 
ment in the crowd. 

The crowd was like a hundred gatherings 
you have seen. An assembly composed of 
respectable people, many well to do, but 
the majority were hard workers out for a 
holiday. There was little refinement, but 


there was a heartiness and genuineness that 
would bear acquintance. The exterior grain 
was much the roughest ; familiarity with the 
daily lives of the people who participated in 
the boisterous fun that characterized the 
opening day of the fair disclosed qualities 
unsuspected; manliness and womanliness 
that commanded respect and elicited admir- 
ation. But Mrs. Stanwood had neyer had 
opportunity to distern the finer grain of 
the people she encountered at the opening 
of the fair. 

She greeted the people her husband intro- 
duced to her gracefully as any accomplished 
woman of the world might, but there was 
neither warmth nor airiness in the exchanges. 
She would not condescend to familiarity, and 
she was too honest to practice more deceit 
than custom compelled. When her husband 
left her she very soon manifested a desire to 
rest. 


Gradually she became interested in the 
manners and dress of the people about her. 
Peculiarities were brought to her notice by 
the young ladies composing her party. The 
well modulated laughter that rose from the 
group was prompted by matters and things, 
blunders, ignorance, vanity or assurance that 
excused the merriment. The analysis of the 
ladies’ attire was at times less merciful. 

‘‘Really,’? said Mrs. Stanwood, ‘‘I did not 
think it possible one could profit so much by 
other people’s blunders.’’ 

““To what do you refer, now?”’ inquired a 
young lady in her party who found even less 
to please her in the fair than Mrs. Stanwood. 

‘‘So far as illustrations are concerned,” 
Mrs. Stanwood added, languidly, ‘they 
abound. You cannot look in any direction 
without seeing exhibitions of bad taste—some 
are, as you. have observed, shocking. 
Notice the young lady over there—and by 
the way she has avery good figure—with 
the evening dress.”’ 

“‘She is a very pretty girl; a beauty,’’ said 
Harry Stanwood. 

“TI fancy you would not relish walking 
along the street with her in town in that 
dress at this hour of the day,” said Mrs. 
Stanwood, smiling. 

‘The men are much worse than the 
women,’’ said Harry. 

“‘They always are.’’ 

It is not for lack of means however that 
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these people dress so badly. They spend 
enough money, more than is necessary. Do 
you remember the woman I pointed out half 
an hour ago? Fancy such an exhibition on 
Broadway.”’ 

‘‘ Which particular case do you refer to; 
there are so many?” said a young gentleman, 
who removed his cane from his mouth to ask 
the question. 

“The woman with the rosy red cheeks, 
who—”’ 

*O, yes; the woman you said was about 
your own age—she is ten years older, if she 
is a day.” 

‘She looks as young as I do. 
had an atom of taste.’’ 

‘©The woman with the blue silk, eh?”’ 

“A very pretty silk, if she knew how to 
wear it. A figured blue silk, white lace fichu, 
white straw bonnet, trimmed with crim- 
son—’’ 

“Yes; and a crimson feather,’’ said the 
young man, laughing quietly. 

“And a white parasol! And she was so 
unconscious of the glaring absurdities she 
presented.” 

At that moment a countryman stumbled 
awkwardly against a post that stood square 
in his path—he was looking in the opposite 
direction—a line snapped, and three fancy 
white quilts fell, revealing a small group 
standing face to face with the party Mrs 
Stanwood chaperoned. 

The nearest and most prominent person 
in the group standing up (the others were 
seated) was a woman with rosy-red cheeks 
and brown skin. She was dressed in a very 
pretty blue, figured silk. On her head, which 
was now well thrown back, was a white 
straw bonnet, trimmed with crimson, with 
erimson feather. Her white lace fichu had 
fallen down her back, exposing a plump 
figure. She held a white parasol in her 
hand. 

The large diamonds in her ears seemed to 
shoot defiance at Mrs. Stanwood as she 
looked at her, measuring the fashionable 
lady with angry, flashing eyes. 

Then she turned very deliberately, and, 
with perfect composure, walked away, fol- 
lowed by a knot of young people, whose 
quiet and serious countenances spoke vol- 
umes. 

‘ Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Stanwood, as 


If she only 


a faint color suffused her cheeks and tem- 
ples, then faded away quickly. ‘I have 
made an enemy for life.” 


III. 
EPH TWITCHELL’S POLITICAL PROGRAM, 


Eph Twitchell sat down beside a small 
table and pushed a chair towards the Col- 
onel. Then, laying an arm on the table and 
looking into the Colonels’ eyes earnestly, 
bending forward as he spoke, he said: 

“Yes, it’s about settled, but we’ve both 
got to be almighty quick about it, ’cos, you 
see, there’s a heap more than pumpkins and 
pigs in this fair.”’ 

He smiled quizically ; the Colonel smiled 
too, and Eph continued: 

“IT never laid no claim to it, Colonel; but 
this yer fair is a good deal of my gettin’ up. 
I was a thinkin’ of Raccoon county folks in 
more ways tlian one. I haint lived in the 
county all my life ’thout knowin’ something 
about it, and where its best holt lies. Been 
thinking a good deal about it, but that’s 
neither here nor there now. Come right 
down to this nomination. Everything’s sot 
—sot for you clean. You’ve got the nomina- 
tion slick as a whistle, if you’ll do jes asI 
tell you. Now ‘a 

Here Eph lowered his voice, and put a 
hand on the Colonel’s knee. 

‘“Now, you make yourself agreeable—not 
too agreeable, just so’s folks’ll say you are 
not proud, you know, while the fair’s goin’ 
on, An’ if any one talks politics, you laugh 
an’ turn it off. Tell ’em you’ve got other 
things in your mind, as you dave. We all 
have. But the first thing you’ve got to do 
is to subscribe to this here paper. I want 
your name down on it first.” 

Eph Twitchell thrust a hand in his breast 
pocket and Fyn a paper neatly folded. 
As he pulled it open quickly in his nervous 
way, the Colonel bent over, and both heads 
touched as they glanced at the neat business- 
like hand. 

‘‘What is it? There is a good deal of it,’’ 
said the Colonel. 

*“*T’ll tell you what there’s to it;’’ said Eph, 
sitting bolt upright again, and looking stead- 
ily at the Colonel as he tapped the table with 
his finger. It’s a new railroad—a branch 
road from Saggopolis to Jacob’s Ladder.” 

The Colonel’s eyebrows were elevated in- 
quiringly. He was not quite sure where 
Jacob’s Ladder was. He had heard of the 
place frequently, but he had no knowledge 
of the people, the peculiarities of the Ladder, 
or where it led to. He assumed it led no- 
where, or that it was a ‘‘ jumping-off place,” 
and thus expressed himself. 

“Sh!” exclaimed Eph, ‘‘don’t you make 
any mistake about Jacob’s Ladder now. 
Li post you on that. J know just what 
there is to Jacob’s Ladder, but we won’t waste 
no time on that now. I’m talking progress— 
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progress means a railroad—something to 
hitcli Saggapolis on to the rest of the world. 
That’s tue main point. This isan agreement 
amoug a iot of men to make a railroad from 
here to Jacob’s Ladder. First, we’ve put in 
it that the engineers is to survey the coun- 
try for the best—the nighliest aud cheapest, 
and best rowe in the long run, Just an 
agreemeit to give it a siarter, you know. 
Wioever sigis need'nt take a mite of stock, 
if he dou’t wai to; that’s furtuer along.” 

‘I begin to see,’’ said the Colonel. 

“If you do, then you’ll agree the man 
that puts his uame there first “li get just as 
much glory, every bit, as if he plauked down 
‘the money. You'll be talked or Folks ’.1 
say, ‘‘Tuere’s Colonel »tauwood; he’s a 
go-ahead, public-spirited, mo ways sting 
man,"? and every mother’s son ot them ’il 
throw up their hats 1o- you wuen you're 
nominated.”’ 

‘*But what about Genera! Saggs?”’ 

“Never mind about Saggs,’’ said Ep‘ 
Twitchell; ‘he’s not in this race.”? Then 
seeing the colonel was unable to comprehen | 
him, he added, quickly, “I know—he is 
lettin’ on he’s up for nomination agin, du/ 
he ain’t—he ain't, Colonel, and that’s al 
there is about Saggs. If he gets a compl - 
meutary vo.e iu the conveniion, I'll give 
you every dollar I’ve got in the world, and 
throw my iamilyin. Wiil //a/sat’sfy you?” 

“T assure you, Mr. ‘Tw.tchell, your simple 
statement——”’ 

“That’s all right; now let us get a:ong. 
This here railroad project is yours.” 

“Miue!”’ 

‘““Yes, you’re to get the credit of it. You've 
bought a lot of lund here, comin’ to live 
here, or nigh Sagyapolis; of course, vou’re 
away off tuere on the line of the railroad, 
where 1 wish JZ was. You're interes‘el 
mightily all at once, and you'd jes as lief 
as not put your money down to help crack 
aroal thiough to Jacob’s Ladder. That’s 
your lay out. It’ll knock the pins right 
from under any one that’s lookin’ at Sagg’s 
shoes—an | there’s several thinks they could 
fill them easy.’’ 

‘** Let me understand —I am to father this 
project?”’ 

“It won’t cost you more’n a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty at most.” 

“And who Zs at the bo'tom of it?” 

Eph nodded, ‘Iam. I got Squire Sneed 
to write that paper out for you.” 

‘For ine!” 

“Well, I'm ‘n it, too, I reckon—just a 
little.” Eph Twitchell leughed, then re- 
sumed with a serions air: ‘*Now vou know 
what’s expected of you abont the branch 
road. You needn’: te!l where it’s to hitch on, 
or how to hitch on. Folks’ll be just as well 
satisfied] with a road that begins nowhere and 
goes nowhere in particular, so long as it’s a 
railroad. Blamed if I don’t believe some fools 
is easier worked on—piv money out on a 
thing they go blind on, than where they’ve 


got plain daylight and a clear road before 
them—fact! Now then—But where’s your 
name? Jes sign it.” 

The colonel turned to the table. Eph got 
up, looked for a pen on the mantel, Nip 
it in an ink-bottle beside the pen, and a 
minute later held up the paper. 

‘““That’s all right, now. There you are, 
Colonel,’’ holding the paper off at arm’s 
length. ‘‘Many a man’s floated in to Con- 
gress—yes, to the President‘s office—on a 
heap less ’n that.”’ 

A gratified flush kindled the colonel’s 
cheeks, as he awaited Eyh’s next commu- 
nication. Eph seated himself calmly, and 
said very deliberately— 

“ Before dinner, mind—and you mustn’t 
make no mistake now—e/fore ditiner, you'll 
caiop in careless and easy like in the bar- 
10cm. If I’m not there—but I will be—jes’ 
glance in at the wash room. You'll be intro- 
cuced to a few of my friends. Now, every 
man I'll introduce you to is worth just five 
hundred votes in a general election. They 
cwn the biggest and best farms, and the 
finest stock, got money in bank and stocks 
—they run the county pretty much. Any 
cne is gocd for ten solid votes in the conven- 
tion. Now, @a//—mind what I’m telling you 
- alll want you to do is to pass the time of 
Cay, take a siitle nip with us—dest make it 
whiskey— then say you’d like tostay, but the 
\.immin folks are a waitin’ for you to go to 
dinner, A/ler dimer ’’—here Eph cogitated 
with corruga‘ed tiow on finger-tip—‘ after 
« nner, »o. Step into the gentlemen’s parlor. 
You'll find pooty much the same crowd—a 
few more: then ]’ll Live them fixed for this 
japer. We’ll come back tomy room here—as 
inany as ought to—<1d there’ll be a lot of 
names right below yours. As the convention 
1ucets to-morrow, Why ”—Eph smiled—“ itll 
save a heap of trcuble to lay the work out for 
tiem beforehand. Makes everything move 
along smoother ~ more harmonious like. 
You’ll be nominated.” 

‘‘Weil, but about General Saggs,’’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘Whvy, ever) body thinks he is going 
to have a walk over. ‘This is the most sur- 
prising condition of affairs, Mr. Twitchell.” 

‘You think so; I don’t,’ said Eph Twit- 
chell coolly. Then’ he smiled grimly as he 
added, in his quick, direct manner, ‘we want 
everybody to think Le’s going to be renomi- 
nated. That’s where the jun comes in.” 

‘But Squire Sneed, end you ourself, have 
been saying complimentary things of him.” 

“The, didn’t cost us anything,’ said Eph 
Twitchell. ‘‘ But between you end me, Gen- 
eral Saggs don’t amount to shucks. He’sof 
no earthly account. Why, he’s standin’ on 
his father’s legs: them pub‘ic legs isn’t his’n, 
Blest if they aint made of two gineraticns, 
yes they are; thev’re his father's and his 
grandfather's legs he’s walkin’ on in public. 
Take Sages in private, in this room, in any 
sort of a dicker vou can mention, he’s the 
most ordinary man in Raccoon county.” 
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Eph Twitchell spoke calmly, deliberately. 
He reflected, straightened himself up, put 
his hat on his head, and squaring himself 
toward the Colonel added in scornful tones: 

“‘General Saggs! Where’d he get the 
general? General Saggs. Ever sence one 
uf the editors down to Shuttleburg said he 
was the most indefatigable distributor of gar- 
den seed ever sent to Congress,’’—here Eph 
Twitchell laughed outright, —‘‘Saggs has 
been as dead as last year’s grass.’’ 

“Twitchell, I can never, I fear, repay you 
for the kindly interest you have manifested 
in my behalf. I can’’— 

“Stop right there, Colonel. Its jes as 
you’ve said. I took a notion to see what I 
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could do in a political way for you. But it 
wasn’t all out uf hand. I count on you asa 
friend when I want one. One good turn 
deserves another you know, as the sayin’ is— 
you may or mayn’t be able; at least you’ll 
be where I want a friend. Now you git back 
to your wimmin folks, and we'll carry this 
programme right out to the end, and you'll 
see yourself on the road to Congress to-mor- 
row after the convention adjourns, just as 
sure as you’re lookin’ at me now.”’ 

So saying, Eph Twitchell opened the door, 
the Colonel bowed himself out smilingly, 
and five minutes later Eph Twitchell went 
in search of his wife. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Two. 


Ors OGETHER, each day by day, 
i '¢ In all the show of life ; 
A\ Together before the world, 

°° A wedded man and wife. 
Together in duty, wealth, and name; 
Together in outside weal and shame ; 
Linked by the Church and fettered by fate, 
Together for all their earthly state. 


Far apart as star from star; 
As frozen pole from pole : 
Far apart in tastes and hopes, 
In sympathy of soul! 
Far, far apart in all inward needs; 
Far, far apart in dreams and deeds ; 
Far, far apart when seeming near, 
And farthest apart e’en when most dear 


One by the fiat of oath ; 
Two by God’s awful will ; 
One by the strong marriage-tie ; 
Yet two by nature still! 
One to suffer, to chafe, and to wait ! 
Two in their spirits never to mate ! 
One by the voice and law of men ! 
But two that death shall sunderin twain ! 


Ss. B. S. 





Go a 


Slit. 





COUNT GRANETTE-LEWIS. 





HEN other eyes than mine meet thine, 
And tenderer words are spoken, 
Will you ever think of the lives you’ve 


wrecked, 
Or the noble hearts you’ve broken ? 


Will thoughts of your victims’ tears e’er stay 
A smile on thy fair, false face ? 

Do you ever, alone, find truth enough 
To blush for your own disgrace ? 


Do you think that a man with an honest heart 
“Would a murderess take to wife? 
Do you know there are other ways to kill 


Than by poison and the knife? 
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FROM THE GERMAN, BY S. H. G. 









ORTUNE was in a very good humor 
when she called Eugenie Marlitt 
into existence, for she was received 
with princely honors. On that day, 

December 5th, 1825, the great house of 

Schwartzburg -Sondershausen was celebrat- 

ing, in its usual splendid fashion, the birth- 

day of the then reigning prince, grandfather 
of the present one ; and the festive music rang 
out merrily from the balcony of the Town 

Hall over to No. 7 on the Market-place, 

where Frau John had just given birth to her 

youngest daughter. 

The world knows now that this little child 
eventually showed herself worthy of this 
honor, for she came of a family in which a 
love for the fine arts had always been a sort 
of personal inheritance. “ The father, Ernest 
John, though in the mercantile business, was 
devoted to painting; and his son Hermann 
was also highly gifted, having made the 





plaster-cast of which we give an engraved 
copy, and which shows us Miss Marlitt’s 


cheeks. But her intellectual development 
commanded even greater admiration. At 
eight years of age she had attained the high- 
est class in her school. She was the pride 
and joy of old Pastor Wagner, his best pupil, 
whose German compositions delighted him 
as much as did the well-rounded lines she 
wrote on the death of a pet canary.’ Pre- 
centor Stade, however, had a greater influ- 
ence than Pastor Wagner over the young 
girl’s destiny. He could give no better 
expression of his interest in Eugenie’s won- 
derful voice, than to offer her, from her eighth 
year, every opportunity to sing in concerts 
and other musical entertainments. 

From the very first the child’s character 
showed clear and decided traits, particularly 
a strange fondness for all that was mysterious 
and uncanny. There was at that time a 
deserted garden in Arnstadt, called the 
“‘Wachelei,’’ which all the children hurriedly 
passed by, but through whose thick shrub- 
beries Eugenie made a passage-way 
for herself, and loved to linger until 
dusk ; and she would often at the 
same hour seek the cemetery alone, as 

if she loved to fight against the chill 
of natural fear. Wherever a secret 
seemed to lurk, there she busied her- 
self to solve its meaning ; and we find 
this love of mystery in all her works. 
Eugenie was almost ready to step 

. from short skirts into long ones, when 
Father John found it impossible to de- 
prive his daughter’s talent of more 
complete culture. In 1841, the prince- 
ly house of Sondershausen spent, as 
usual, a few summer months in the 
castle of Arnstadt, and the royal the- 
atrical company followed the court. 
Father John took this opportunity to 
present his daughter to the light- 
hearted, cultured Princess Mathilde, 
and, the very same day the tenor, Krieg 
of the Royal Opera, called by order 
of the Princess to try Eugenie’s voice. 
The only musical instrument in the house 
was a spinet, whose thin notes Krieg struck 


youthful features. She was a lovely little by way of accompaniment; but he started 
creature, with dark curls clustering about her back in perfect amazement when from 


face, and mischievous dimples in her fresh 
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Eugenie’s slender little body there came a 


Sie neve vt nee et asst ani Save acd Sadie es sacle ae asso 
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volume of sound, whose sweetness and full- 
mess were as clear as a bell. Krieg’s verdict 
and the young girl’s appearance before the 
Princess made that day a very happy one for 
the whole John household.. Then Eugenie 
was sent to the higher girl’s school at Son- 
derschausen, and here she threw herself 
heartily and successfully into musical and 
vocal studies, history and languages, finish- 
img her art studies in Vienna, where she 
found a welcome and home in Frau Von 
Huber’s family. 

M Eugenie’s restless ambition and her 
teachers’ efforts had reached their aim, it 
would have been a rare pleasure to follow, 
from the young singer’s carefully prepared 
diaries, the difficult road to her final triumph; 
but fate had ordained otherwise. Some trouble 
with her hearing, which never developed, as 
many have stated, into actual deafness, be- 
came so distressing that she was forced to 
relinquish all hope of distinguishing herself 
as asinger. The temple of song being closed 
against her, Princess Mathilde called her sor- 
rowing protégé to her side, and Eugenie 
became her reader and traveling companion. 
Her keen eyes, which had already seen a good 
deal of the world and humanity during her 
art education, now had the opportunity to 
make a thorough study of life and human 
nature. She accompanied the Princess to 
Hohenlohesche, Friedrichsruhe, to Munich, 
and among the Bavarian mountains, and all 
these new impressions helped her to crush 
down the inward bitterness, but notentirely. 
Her heart needed to be turned aside from that 
which filled it to overflowing, and this came 
in the guise of lyric poetry. In the years 
between 1854 and 1856, she gave expression 
to many of the emotions that filled her soul, 
and they were published in a gilt-edged vol- 
ume bearing the title of ‘‘ Herbarium.” 

In spite of these inward conflicts, the time 
spent at the court was the happiest period of 
Eugenie’s life. The radiance of these bright 
memories cheered her last days, and long 
after she had left the service of her noble 
friend, and had found new employment in 
Arnstadt, she loved to talk of her, and ex- 
change letters with her. Here, in the home- 
circle, in the house of her married brother 
Alfred, where she found the tenderest wel- 
come, she was “touched with poetic fire,” 
and all the poetry and imagination that had 
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budded in the hearts of her parents and the 
other children now burst into full flower and 
beauty. While still with the Princess at 
Friedrichsruhe, she had corresponded with 
School-director Kern in Ulm, and it was this 
old gentleman who first pointed out to her 
her literary gifts, and not in vain, for she 
seems to have prepared herself from that 
time forth, in silence and solitude, for her 
new life-work, although it was not until 1865, 
ten years later, that she again came before 
the public. Her brother Alfred sent to the 
editors of the ‘“‘Gartenlaube,”’ in the name 
of E. Marlitt, a village tale, ‘‘Schoolmaster’s 
Marie” and ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles.”? Hesi- 
tatingly, not at all convinced of the value of 
her gifts, she handed over the long finished 
manuscripts, and when her brother had tied 
up the little parcel and held it up to the 
window once more, on his way to the post- 
office, the curly head above nodded sadly, 
and she cried out, ‘‘Oh, my poor children ! 
What will become of you!”’ 

We know now that this literary career 
began happily. Ernest Keil immediately 
recognized the merit of these stories, took 
“The Twelve Apostles,’’? and returned the 
other, explaining by way of apology, that 
owing to the many imitators of Auerbach’s 
“‘Village-tales,’’ it was not advisable to pub- 
lish ‘‘ Schoolmaster’s Maria”? in the ‘‘ Garten- 
laube.’”? This result gave fresh courage to 
the young writer, and now came one of Miss 
Marlitt’s loveliest creations, ‘‘Goldelsie.” 
Immediately the name of E. Marlitt became 
famous, and her genius was everywhere re- 
cognized. With a happy heart she applied 
herself again to another work, and wrote 
“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” and reached 
the summit of her glory. She was still in 
the most blooming health; her elegant car- 
riage could not be sufficiently praised, and in 
Vienna it is still remembered that Fraulein 
John was an inimitable dancer. 

The inward satisfaction occasioned by the 
recognition of literary power was deepened 
by outward results. E. Marlitt cherished the 
plan of building herself a home on one of 
the elevations near Arnstadt; it was to bea 
cosey place, and “‘ Brother Alfred,” the head- 
teacher in the “Realschule,’? would super- 
intend the building and see that there were 
plenty of shady walks and masses of sweet 
roses. 
























But at this time Miss Marlitt became a 
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To-day these rooms stand wide oper. which 


sufferer from gout, which never left the poor once were closed to so many; through that 
invalid ; and the pretty house, with its towers door, from which so many curious and ad- 














overlooking the green landscape of Thurin- 
gen, was entered by a woman condemned to 
go about henceforth in a wheeled chair. She 
could never again wander joyfully among the 
gay flower-beds and fragrant rose-bushes ; on 
sunny days she must be wheeled to her pet 
nook under the spreading chestnuts, which 
grew more beautiful and leafier every year. 
But the poet’s strength was only outwardly 
broken ; her spirit remained cheerful, the fire 
of youthful enthusiasm still glowed within 
her breast, the fairy flowers of romance still 
bloomed in her heart, the magic power of 
her fancy was in no wise restricted. 

She often forgot her sufferings in the loving 
care of her dear ones, who accompanied her 
to ‘‘Marlittsheim;’’ she felt very grateful 
that she was not dependent upon the services 
of strangers, and she created new works, for 
which thousands waited impatiently in the 
great world outside, and which were trans- 
lated into foreign languages almost as soon 
as they appeared in ‘“‘Gartenlaube.” But 
the more wide-spread her name became, the 
greater was her need of retiring from the 
world. The secret of her name was long 
concealed, and when it became known that 
it was a German woman who had moved so 
many hearts, she would not allow curious 
eyes to peer into her quiet home. Her work 
and patience were all carried on in secret. 











miring ones were turned away, the rose- 
covered coffin was recently carried out. Now 
we may enter the house and describe ‘‘ Mar- 
littsheim,’’ by permission of her nearest of 
kin, 


* * * * * * * 


Miss Marlitt’s work-room or study is on 
the first floor; one of the three windows, 
facing north, looks out upon the little path 
shaded by old lindens ; the trees might have 
seen the busy writer at her desk ; not so the 
curious human beings, for just beneath this 
window is a flower-stand, whose great foliage 
plants form an effectual screen. Near this 
1s the “*cosy corner,’’ the dear retreat on 
“‘reading-nights,’? with its modest book- 
shelves, a few favorite pictures and the chief 
treasure of Marlittsheim: an antique writin 
desk with | peyton and shelves beauti- 
fully carved and highly polished. The brass 
handles seem to shine mysteriously, and 


-indeed they decorate a shrine of relics, for in 


those drawers and boxes lie the yellow, 
faded, and yet eloquent tokens of other days; 
even the plain, brown old ‘‘ Herbarium” has 
a place here. The middle door and the one 
towards the south, opening into the drawing- 
room, are draped with brown hangings, a big 
white porcelain stove filling the intermediate 
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16 EUGENIE MARLITT. 


space, and near the latter stands the great 
arm-chair in which Miss Marlitt’s gray-haired 
father used to sit, when he came to “ disturb - 
his busy daughter now and then during the 
day. But he never did really disturb her, for 
she would continue writing in her brown up- 
holstered wheeled chair near the desk, which 
occupies the space next to the east window, 
opposite the comfortable stove. It looks a lit- 
tle rough fora lady’s use ; the leather covered 
shelf attached to one side bears the beauti- 
ful writing materials presented to her by the 
Princess, and near these lie the court and 
other calendars, her watch, thecmometer, 
and the spy-glass which brought her beloved 
wooded mountains closer; and evefywhere a 











wealth of sweet flowers would speak of a 


brother’s loving thought. Not far off lies 
the big book with its yellow clasp, the recep- 
tacle for all the manuscripts in turn, the key 
of which always hung on a little chain round 
her neck. 

She would often look up from her writing, 
and nod smilingly to her father, or any other 
loved face, or she would glance to the left, 
where, between two windows, the “‘ Traitor” 
still hangs above a marble-topped table: an 
immense mirror reflecting faithfully all that 
came and went outside. To the right, in a 

erfect bower of ivy, are the pictures of her 
»eloved ones, pastels of her father and mother, 
and portraits of her brothers and sisters long 
since dead, and two little pictures carved in 
ivory by her father’s artistic hand. 





Miss Marlitt’s habits of work were singu- 


lar. She wrote with a pencil in bed during 
the morning, and in the afternoon the rough 
draughts were carefully corrected and copied 
at the desk in her own little study. These 
cleanly written pages never needed any cor- 
rections from the proof-reader. 

But how jealously did the writer conceal 
her work from public gaze! Even her brother 
and his wife, with whom she lived on the most 
intimate and affectionate terms, never knew 
more than the title of any book she was 
writing, and sometimes not even that. Once 
a written page slipped from her hand to the 
feet of her sister-in-law, who picked it up and 
glanced at it slightly. Miss Marlitt immedi- 
ately tore it in two, unwilling that even one 
word of her unfinished work should be dis- 
covered. Everything was done cautiously, 
each freshly written page being quickly con- 
signed to the great portfolio. When the book 
was finished, however, the little household 
were rewarded for their patience. Exactly at 
half-past seven o’clock in the evening, the low 
chair was wheeled into the cosy study,and the 
portfolio of manuscript lay in Miss Marlitt’s 
lap, the clasp was unfastened and the title 


read to the expectant little circle. After long ¢ 


waiting the great secret was disclosed! Car- 
ried away with the poetry of her own creation, 
the reader’s deep musical yoice moved her 
listener’s hearts to joy and sorrow. She read 
with a great deal of expression, and then, at 
the most exciting part, she would laugh mer- 
rily and gathering up her papers, exclaim, 
‘*More to-morrow !”’ 

This peaceful and successful career was 
suddenly brought toan end a few yearsago by 
a most painful accident. While Miss Marlitt 
was writing her last novel, she often lingered 
in the tower chamber of her villa, and one 
day, as she was being carried down stairs in 
a chair, the bearers stumbled, and she was 
thrown to the ground. She had to lie for 
many weeks in bed, unable to continue her 
work, and she never recovered from the fall. 
Nevertheless, as soon as she could conquer 
the pain, she took up her pen again, and for 
a while sheet after sheet was hidden away 
between the covers of the big portfolio, 
when she was seized with another attack of 
illness a year ago last October. In spite 
of careful treatment, she failed gradually. 
During the long days of suffering, her 
brother and his wife scarcely left her side, 
and “‘Alfred”’ was the last word she uttered. 

Her death occasioned deep sorrow every- 
where, among the “people” as well as in 
higher circles, and letters, verses, flowers 
came pouring in from all classes. ‘ Miss 
Marlitt wrote for the people, and the greater 
number of letters received by her brother 
and the publishers of the ‘‘Gartenlaube,”’ 
came from the homes of simple burghers 
and honest working folk. *Twas on these 
that her brightest sunbeams fell, and this is 
her greatest honor. 
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An Grpensive Girl. 





BY CLARA M. GREEN. 





WAS sitting in a large splint-bottomed 
rocking chair, rather gloomily watch- 
ing mamma, who, amid little heaps of 
embroidery silk, and bits of bright 
satin, was. aborbed in that all engrossing 
mystery called crazy work. 

“And how did you find your Uncle, my 
dear?” she inquired, as she cut a piece of 
orange silk into some impossible shape. 

“Oh! ‘skip my dear uncle,’ Mamma,” I 
exclaimed, impatiently, for herein lay the 
secret of my gloom. I had just returned 
from an encounter with that personage, and 
was in consequence, out of humor. 

My uncle and I were antagonistic. He 
was a bachelor, silent and superior; I was 
young, ardent, and so he had said this morn- 
ing, extravagant. This charge which I had 
met at intervals from my earliest recollec- 
tion, had this time aroused my indignation. 

“Uncle,’”’ said I, rising and emphasizing 
my words with my outstretched hand. ‘‘I 
know you are fond of calling me extravagant 
—in fact it has become so venerable a habit 
with you, that I fear it is useles to try to up- 
root it, but you are a reasonable being and 
I think I can prove to you that you are 
wrong.” ; 

‘Grace, stop one moment,” he interrupted, 
with the quiet amusement, which, to my an- 
noyance, I often provoked in him, ‘‘What- 
ever you are, do not be dramatic, and never 
gesticulate. Your hand is well gloved, I 
admit, but perhaps for that very reason it is 
not the most powerful argument in your 
favor, and when brought into prominence it 
loses half of its charm.’’ 

My snubbed mousquetaires fell to my side; 
but I was not to be so easily daunted. I 
continued, in subdued tones : 

‘“‘T have been told that figures do not lie; 
and figures tell me that I spend less than 
any girl of my acquaintance.” 

My uncle glanced at my costume. It was 
new, modish, and tasteful; I smiled com- 
placently. 

“This gown uncle, will serve as an illus- 
tration—it is simple and inexpensive.”’ 

‘Your idea of expense and mine may not 
tally.” 
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‘That is true, and I am wrong perhaps in 
saying that little has been expended on it, 
for it has cost some expense of thought, 
labor, and time, not to mention native skill. 
I hope it pleases you, for I cannot tell a lie 
—I did it.” 

‘It does you credit,’”’ admitted my uncle, 

“You know every one has some gift, 
though it may be an humble one. Mine is 
not ambitious, but it is useful. I cannot 
charm the ear with my voice, nor the eye 
with cunning strokes of the brush, but I 
can save our modest income by being a far- 
off follower of Worth. You know the old 
poet said: 

‘My love in her attire doth show her wit.’’ 

“That may be, Grace,” he replied, with 
the placid smile which always drove me to 
the verge of frenzy. ‘‘That may all be, but 
I am not a poet, and to my practical soul a 
woman’s attire expresses the bias of her 
mind. You may, and rightly, use your wit 
to save your purse; but you are, neverthe- 
less, essentiaily, an expensive kind of a girl. 
Everyone will tell you so. You show it in 
your mein, your tones, your motion, to 
quote the poet again.”’ 

I prayed for patience, and came home in 
the mood before mentioned; for his last 
words had contained an unpalatable truth. 
“Everyone will tell you so.” .That was 
just the worst of it—that my uncle but spoke 
the opinion of others. For among my cir- 
cle of friends, while I was not slow to dis- 
cover that I was something of a favorite. 
I was also quick enough to detect that we 
were popularly supposed to be living beyond 
our means. ; 

“It seems a little unjust mamma.’”’ Icom- 
plained, after relating what had occurred, 
interspersed with appropriate reflections of 
my own, ‘‘that our principal economy should 
pass for extravagance. And there is no use 
in trying tochange it. The world, for which 
my uncle is spokesman, has that rare per- 
ception which recognizes essential extrava- 
gance when it sees it.” 

I rose and surveyed myself in the mirror. 

‘I suppose there is a nameless something 
about me which suggests luxury.’’ I said 
contemplatively. 



















































































18 AN EXPENSIVE GIRL. 


‘You certainly appreciate yourself,Grace,”’ 
remarked mamma. 

“Of course I do, mamma—or rather, my 
one talent—the art of making the most of 
myself, You cannot deny that my features 
require the exercise of some art.’’ 

Mamma did not attempt to deny it. 
could she? 

I had, to begin with, that very doubtful 
charm, a ez retrousee. 

Now a nose of that nature should be a-- 
cepted and make the best of—I mean by 
that, it should have au appropriate setting. 
Without so:ne congruity between dress and 
expression a celestial nose becomes absurd. 
A celestial nose is not demure, it is not retir- 
ing, it is not heroic, nor does it suggest noble 
and lof.y sentiments. It is piquant, if you 
will; it is ccrtainly saucy and sometimes 
assertive. ‘To express, in a measure, its sen- 
timent in my attire, was my object. In a 
word, I strove to dress up to my nose. 

It is need!ess to say that this required some 
care, and involved many fa‘lures. Not only 
was I obli.ed to avoid what more fortunately 
featured yvirls could wear w.thout a thought, 
but often my own designs fa‘led me. 

I stool, one day, watching with envious 
eyes, my fa:niliar fricud Rose Filbert, as she 


How 


placed a distracting little brown bonnet over 
the brown rings of hair winch curled above 
her penciled eyebrows, and tied it under her 
chin. 

Beside her, the irregular contour of my 
face looked atmost ludicrous. For all my 
features had that fatal upward tendency. 
The corners of my mouth followed my nose; 
and my eyes were upturned in an appealing 
way, which I have no doubt would have been 
quite charming in a larger orb, but which in 
mine was only pathetically suggestive of 
Leauty. 

‘How I envy you chiscled-faced girls!” 
I exclaimed, “‘Why could not I have had 
recular features like you? You never have 
to siudy efecis—anytiing suits you. That 
Lonucdt would Le suicidal to me, but you are 
perfect in it.” 

“I knowit,” assented Rose, with charming 
candor. ‘‘I am correct, and Grecian, andail 
that, but don’t you think I need variety? I 
don’t appeal to the imagination asyoudo. I 
wish I had an upturned nose, or somethins 
to break the continuity.” 





“T thank you. 
delicate flattery. 
Oh, no! Andif you did you would soon be 
glad to get back your classic nose again, even 
if it does not ‘appeal tothe imagination.’ ”! 


My nose appreciates the 


“You see,’’ coutinued Rose, thoughtfully, — 


“Tam like my face—nice, but monotonous; 
‘faultily faultless,’ you know. But you— 
there is something unexpected about you. 
You are full of surprises. At least so Mr, 
Babcock says.”’ 

‘Oh! does he?’’ I answered, with some 
irony of tone. 

The Mr. Babcock mentioned was a person 
who caused me some annoyance and much 
serious reflection. Many women inspire in 
the opposite sex either admiration or antag- 
onism. I wasof that class, and Mr. Babcock 
I counted, unwillingly, among the latter 
number. He had entered our quiet, unpre- 
tending boarding-house in the previous au- 
tumn. Mamma and I had just returned to 
town, and were settling into the cosy apart- 
ment which had been our home for years; a 
sunny room, which did the double duty of 
parlor and bed-room. That the bed stood on 
its head the greater part of the twenty- 
four hours, was but a part of our domestic 
economy. 

Our boarding-house, being one of long 
standing and exceeding permanence, rather 
patronized other establishments of its kind. 
We were a little community of ourselves. 
Year after year the same respectable old 
families—many of them in respectably re- 
duced circumstances—returned to the same 
apartments ; except, indeed, for a floating 
population of Mr. Babcock’s, who, it must 
be admitted, afforded a pleasing variety to us. 

This one proved particularly so, although 
he had a way of looking over our heads, 
which gave us a sense of belittlement in 
spite of Knickerbocker blood, with a pair of 
discriminating blue eyes—eyes which were 
ct once humorous and sincere; just the 
eyes one would like for friends; just the 
eyes one would not like to feel criticised by. 

But they criticised me. I saw that at 
once. I even felt that he was a little cbtru- 
sive in showing it. He was plainly a man 
who needed no aid in forming an oninion, 
and having “sized me up” to his satisfac- 
tion at first glanee, I knew it would take ne 
little efort ou my part to convert him. 





But you would not change, . 
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I however resolved to do it, for the desire 
to please is inherent in my nature. I de- 
voted more thought than ever to my attire, 
and my costumes became more conspicu- 
ously harmonious than before. I also 
brought to bear upon him all my arts of 
conversation. For, to irregularly formed 
women, silence is not becoming. They are 
boru to be heard and notseen. My efforis 
were useless, If he yielded to a random 
impulse now and then, and chatted with me 
for an evening, it was only to withdraw his 
attentions almost immediately, and become 
more reserved and distant than ever. 

How discouraged some girls would have 
been with all this? But not I. Every failure 
made me more determined to win. [Fes:de, 
I fancied that I detected a chord of sympa- 
thy—was noticed, of course, by him—wiich 
recognized a right to make us friends. 

On the afternoon of my visit to my uncle, 
my cheerless thoughts kept me alsorbed 
longer than I was aware, and it was with less 

: thin usual that I dressed for dinner, 
donn'ng one of the simplest frocks I had. 
It was a white flannel, bought at a bargain, 
and constructed with care, and, it is needl-ss 
to add, for oneeyealone. Its quaintness anc 
simplicity were, to my mind, extremely well 
suited to my nose. 

*DoI look expensive,mamma?”’ I inquired, 
with quiet sarcasm, a‘ter completing my 
toilet ; ‘‘ ouglt Ito pin a placard on my beck 
announcing: This stylish costume was ccn- 
structed by the wearer with the trifling out- 
lay of five dollars?” 

After dinner we lingered in the doorway, 
it was a warm evening in June, while Rose 
deftly rolled a cigarette, which we had given 
Mr. Babcock permission to smoke, on the 
doorstep. He had confessed that without it 
he would have been forced to deny himself 
our society. 

‘*I do not ask why not deny yourself the 
cigarette.’’ said Rose, saucily; “for I kno 
that man is miserable without his after din- 
ner smoke. And a manymiserable, is poorer 
company even than a woman who tries to 
usurp a Cigarette.” 

‘That is a very clever thrust,” answered 
Mr. Babcock, laughing ; ‘‘ but the fact is, only 
one woman can usurp the place of acigarette 
with success, and that is a man’s wife. 
When I marry, I shall, I think, give up 
smoking.” He glanced at Rose. 

Vor. CXVI—No. 3. 
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With my mind still on the subject which 
had engrossed me all day, I said absently : 

‘“‘That must be yeaa a man cannot 
indulge in two luxuries.’ 

“You do not think the two can be com- 
pared in that way, I hope.” 

‘‘No,’’ I replied, “One is a mere outlay, 
the otuer is an investmien...’ He seemed 
amused, 

“Youare wrong,” he replied, ‘‘ Oneis an 
vnutteruble. comfort t» a man, the other is, 
o- may be, athorn in ihe flesh. Excuse my 
want of gallaniry,’”? he apologized, looxing 
at Rose, much as tosay, ‘Ido no. mean you.’ 
‘‘Some of you, I fear, would uct prove pryizg 
iuvesimeuts.’’ 

“T have always observel t’:at men are 
unjust in their judgment of 1 girls, and that 
tly class all girls in a lu:mp,"’ said I. 

“But why unjust?” acked Mr. Bibcock, 
turning abruptly and almost rudely to me. 
“Take yoursclf, for instance.” IIs eyes 
swept over my innocent gown wih their 
usual misgiving glance, li: Iger-ng fora mom- 
ent on my arm, wuich was ‘‘couscious to 
itself”? of a perfect fit. Perhaps it was sym- 
bolical to him of a long tailor’s bill. 

‘“‘Economy is my most shining virtue. 
Cf course I have mizor ones,’ I sail 
demurely. To which remark he rep.icd, 
sho:t'y and conclusively: 

‘‘One can see with lalf an eye that you 
and heuce 


are a youug woman of luxurious 
expensive tastes.” 

“Tt tu Brute,” thought I. 

At that moment Rose was called into the 
parlor and Mr. pare 3 raising his eyes 
from my vibe de flanne!, and iookiug at me 
speculatively said : 

‘‘A man would not dare marry a girl like 
you.”’ 

‘““Why not?” asked I. 

Without thinking it necessary to reply, he 
turned and hurled his cisarre:te out of the 
w door, and then again fixing his haif shut 
eyes on me, said sallloguiahaaies “THe would 
be a fool if he did.” 

“Of course I realize that Iam too valualle 
for most men,’’ I replied saucily. 

‘ Of course; and, by tie way, that is just 
the kind + remark I should have expected 


from you.’ 

“Why ie 

““You are the sort of girl to apfreciate 
yourself,’” 
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**Tt seems that I am the sort of girl to be 
unappreciated by any one else,’’ I said plain- 
tively. 

‘‘Isn’t that always the case with conceited 
folk?” he retorted, smiling with delight at 
my offended face, ‘“‘ You cannot deny that 
you are conceited, oh, of course you have a 
right to be, you know,”’ he added with ready 
gallantry. Then, giving meno time to 
defend myself, he took out his watch, and 
saying to Rose, who had returned, that he 
had an engagement, betook himself off. 

After this we exchanged sarcasms when- 
ever we met. That neither was at all to the 
other’s taste, we both wished it to be dis- 


tinctly understood. Perhaps it was from 
this very love of these exhilirating encoun- 
ters, or it may have been but the softening 
effect of June, that as the early summer ad- 
vanced, we found ourselves growing less an- 
tagonistic ; even more friendly. We often 
forgot personalities in our interest in the 
various topics suggested between us. He 
could be extremely entertaining when he 
chose, although, in arguing with me he 
was inclined to be dogmatic; and while out 
of principle I clung tenaciously to any point 
I happened to advance, I began to harbor up 
brilliant sayings, which occurred to me from 
time to time that I might dazzle him with 
them at opportune moments. 

Meantime, the heated term, as the papers 
say, approached, the time when mamma and 
I began to discuss the merits of various coun- 
try retreats to which we retired when we 
felt economical. We had not yet selected 
any, for the decison of such matters was 
left to me, and at present I was contented to 
remain where I was. The Filberts had al- 
ready left town, for their country place in 
Rye. Harold—as Rose and I called him 
familiarly between ourselves—took the two 
weeks commonly allotted to man in August. 

“By that time’’ I said to him one day, 
“*T shall be sitting on rocks and musing 
o’er a few drops of falling water described 
in the circulars, as a ‘Cascade,’ situated 
within walking distance of the Penrigi— 
something-or-the-other-House. The house 
will be painted white, and will be encircled 

“by a piazza. There willl be a row of guests 
seated upon it, most of them occupied in 
some curious fancy work, the stitch of which 
has been introduced by one of their number. 
They will all look up as we pass by, and 
straightway comment upon the color of our 
hair.”’ 

‘* All but one, who has a blonde moustache, 
and who will accompany you every morning 
down to the cascade.” 

‘“No, there never is a blonde moustache 
where I stop. I only wish there were. 

There is a disreputable looking artist who 
haunts the country, anda pale young man 
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with a cough, and a country clergyman who ~ 


has the hay fever. You must be thinking of 
your cascade, not mine.”’ 

“I never go to a cascade ’’ answered Har- 
old contemptuously. ‘I goa fishing anda 
hunting.’? Then with a smile which was 
kind, almost to tenderness, he added serions- 
ly: “‘I hope that you will not find that blonde 
brute this summer, and that you will return 
to town quite as you leave it.” 

I thanked him for his generous wish, with 
a heightened color, which the tone and look 
called to my face; for although we had 


grown surprisingly compassionate within the © 


last few weeks our companionship had been, 
as by tacit consent extremely impersonal, 
This remark, therefore seemed to seal 
pleasantly a friendship which had begun with 
a little aversion.” 

The next evening I shall never forget. 


After dinner ‘“‘Harold”’ detained me long ~ 


enough to say that he was off the next day to 
rusticate. His manner was wholly changed ; 
he was constrained, and had resumed his old 
way of looking over my head. I expressed 
some surprise. 

‘‘T did not mean to go until next month, 
but there is an unexpected lull in business at 
the office—and the hot weather is coming on. 
I need rest, and I may as well go now as 
later on.”’ 


In spite of myself, I felt my cheeks and © 


eyes tingle, perhaps as much from the sound 
of his voice as from the meaning the words 
conveyed ; for it was the tone he had em- 
ployed in his critical days. I did not at that 
moment wonder at my former resentment at 
it ; it offended me strangely now. I made 
some reply. The confusing sense that he 
was leaving me with the utmost unconcern— 
and that I was expected to feel the same un- 
concern—and that I singularly enough, did 
not feel it, all fora moment took away my 
natural readiness of speech. 

‘‘We shall see each other again, to-mor- 
row,” he was saying, “‘I shall take the four 
o’clock express, returning to the house first.” 

‘We will say good-bye now.”’ 

‘*No—to-morrow.”’ 

My distinct thought was that it would not 
be said at all. His cool and matter-of-fact- 
way of leaving me had filled me not only 
with indignation, but with a pain for which I 
could not, or did not, wish to account. 

I was resolved not to see him again; and 
by the time I had reached my room, I had 
found my peace. 

Rose had been begging me to visit her for 
several weeks past. I determined to accept 
her invitation now. Ifthere had been any 
way of availing myself of it that evening I 
should have done so, for to-morrow seemed 
an interminable time to wait for. I did not 
want time to think, either, of his conduct 
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or of my feelings, But in spite of my impa- 
tience, to-morrow came in due time. 

I took anearly breakfast. After explain- 
ing as best I could my my sudden resolve to 
mamma—and while Harold lingered over 
his coffee and roll, wondering possibly at my 
tardiness, I tripped down the front stoop, 
and was soon on mly way to the Grand Cer- 
tral Dep6t, where, once seated, I patiently 
awaited my train. I pictured to myself, 
meantime, Rose’s surprise at my unexpected 
appearance, with my belongings compressed 
toa hand-bag. Such was not my mode of 
visiting her. But she had called me “ unex- 
pected,” and I should no doubt appeal 
strongly to her imagination this morning. 

I cannot deny that my heart sank when I 
found myself seated in the car, and being 
rapidly whirled away from home and—Har- 
old. I began to have an uneasy sense of 
having acted hastily. It occurred to me, 
after a while, that some misunderstanding 
may have arisen, which another interview 
would have set right; and, that I had closed 
the door upon such an interview, was reassur- 
ing. There was no use in saying to myself 


. that he deserved it. The thought that I 


should not see him for many weeks oppressed 
me distinctly ; my anger evaporated, and in 
its place came a sickening sense of regret. 

I tried to convince myself that the country 
was lovely, and that my health demanded a 
change. It was useless. The country was 
hateful, and my soul yearned tor stone pave- 
ments. Regret fast grew into remorse, and 
my sadness became a savage melancholy. 

Rose, whose placid disposition I had often 
envied, had sometimes taken delight in call- 
ing me ‘‘Intense.”” I certainly felt uncom- 
fortably so as I was driven up the shady 
avenue between the rows of maples to the 
house. 

There was no one in sight; through the 
wide open door I could look through the 
hall, intersecting the old-fashioned country 
house, upon green things beyond. I rang 
the bell and waited gloomily, until a domes- 
tic appeared, when I said, in a hopeless voice: 

‘“‘Please tell Miss Filbert that Grace Van 
Voorst is here.’’ 

‘Miss Filbert is not at home.” 

“Not at home?” 

‘No, miss ; she has gone to Tarrytown to 
spend a few days.” 

The radiant smile which broke over my 
face at this intelligence must have surprised 
the girl. 

‘When does the next train leave for New 
York ?”’ I inquired, eagerly. . 

She looked at me without speaking for a 
moment. It did not occur to me that to her 
rustic mind I must seem a little inconsistent, 
to come all this way to visit Miss Filbert 
only to exhibit unexpected delight at her 
absence. However, I cared little for what 
she thought. The possibility of getting 
home again was, all in a moment, most de- 
lightful to me. 
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‘““Won’t you come in and have some 
luncheon? Mrs. Filbert has gone out to 
drive, but she will be home soon.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no ;” I exclaimed, as if the notion 
were an absurd one. ‘‘I must get home as 
soon as possible.” I think she smiled. 

“‘Did you come to make Miss Rose a 
visit ?”” 

“Oh, no;’” Ireplied, glibly, without regard 
for truth. ‘‘I came tosee her about a mat- 
ter which we can easily arrange by mail.” 

I then repeated my question, and learned 
that I could return on a train leaving Rye 
in about an hour. 

As the carriage had not returned, the farm 
horses were harnessed to the farm wagon, 
and soon over the blooming country roads, 
whose beauties pleased me only at the pros- 

ect of leaving them, we cheerfully jotted 
ack to the station. 

“How rude of you, Grace,’? mamma ex- 
claimed, after hearing my explanation, “to 
run off to Rye without bidding Mr. Babcock 
good-bye. He came in after breakfast to take 
leave of us, he said, and he plainly did not 
know what to make of your unceremonious 
conduct. Iam surprised that you could have 
been so thoughtless. You did not even tell 
me he was about to leave us.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he will come back to the house 
before taking the train,” I suggested, in a 
random way. “AndI may beable to retrieve 
my rudeness.” 

““Yes; so he said. He asked where you 
had gone, and if it was a sudden fancy ; and 
when I told him that you had been planning 
it for weeks, he turned quite pale, and spoke 
through his teeth, as if he were thinking. I 
do not wonder that he was affected.’’ 

I smiled. All this was just as I would 
have it. And now that my rash act had not 
proved hopeless, I fast regained my usual 
confidence. I adjusted my toilet, arranged 
my bang and waited. 

When he came in I was in the parlor, 
carelessly looking over some music on the 
piano. It was just at that dead hour in the 
afternoon when ‘‘my lady sleeps,’’ and no 
one was about. I met him on the threshold 


of the door, and smiled at his astonishment. © 


“Why, I thought,” he began, grasping 
my hand with an eagerness he had never 
before shown ; his last night’s dignity had 
disappeared. 

‘ You thought ?”’ I interrogated, 

‘*That you had gone to Rye.” 

‘‘So I had; but Rose was not at home.”’ 

“Then it could not have been previously 
arranged ?”’ 

‘““No; I had promised to visit her some- 
time this Summer; but this was a sudden 
thought.” In spite of myself, my voice 
was trembling, and I turned and sat down 
upon the sofa. He followed me, and we 
were both silent for some minutes, 

At last he said: 

‘‘Grace, we may as well be frank and con- 
fess, You went away this morning out of 
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pure spite, and came back because you re- 
pented your rashness. I don’t mind saying 
that I am glad you did.” 

‘It seems to me you are confessing my 
sims—not yours,’’ I retorted, with my eyes 
still on the carpet. 

‘‘Well, then, for mine.’? He bent down 
suddenly, and attempted to look into my 
eyes. “Grace, you know why I wanted to 
leave you ?”’ ; 

I looked up and frankly met his eyes. 

**I do not know.”’ : 

“Is it possible that so sagacious a mind as 
yours can have failed to discern that I—love 

ou?” 

At this declaration, I think as unexpected 
a moment before to himself as to me, we 
both blushed in a kind of mutual consterna- 
tion. I said to myself that I had not sus- 

ed this, and his face expressed the same 
eeling. 

“I assure you,” I began, trying fo speak 
coldly, ‘that I—had no idea’’— 

“ And I declare to you that I certainly had 
no intention of making a complete fool of 
myself.” 

‘*It must be a mistake all around,” I 
murmured. 

‘*By no means.”” He had regained his 
self-possession and seemed to relish the situ- 
ation. ‘‘ What is the use of kicking against 
fate ; she is too much for our little strength. 
You had better yield as gracefully as I do, for 
it cannot be more melancholy an outlook 
for you than for me.” 

Hesmiled at my consternation. ‘I pledged 
myself mostsolemnly to avoid entanglements 
of this kind for several years ; and here I am 
hopelessly, wretchedly, irrevocably in love. 
And the worst of it is, I rather like it. I 
thought I would run away from it, but I am 
glad Idid not. Now, please admit that you 
have done your best to subjugate me.”’ 

“I deny it,” I replied with spirit ; ‘in that 
sense, you showed so much contempt for me 
that I was compelled to convert you ; that is 
all, I thought you would like me if you 
knew me.’’ 

“I did like you, I do not deny that. But 
I feared to trust myself with you. Do you 
not see that I saw in you the future en- 
tangler? Wiil you listen to me a few mo- 
ments?’’ I assented, and he went on. 

‘““When I said that I wished to avoid 
falling in love, I meant that I cannot afford 
it. I hope this will not surprise you. My 
friends are fond of investing me with a bank 
account of which Iam innocent. In fact, I 
am a poor, hard working lawyer, whose for- 
tune is yet to be made. If I look like a 
“‘bloated bond holder,” it is not my fault. 
No one can deny that I live economically ; 
and I take the liberty of spending my money 
where I enjoy it most.”’ 

‘Ah, how well I understand that!” I ex- 
claimed, with warmth. 

“You?” he replied, looking at me in 
surprise. I said no more. 





‘“‘ Of course I do not wish to be misunder. 
stood. I have an income moderately good ; 


enough for myself and—yes, two, of simple | 


tastes. But looking at the matter from a 
practical standpoint, I realize that I am not 
in a position to support an expensive wife. I 


have thought a great deal about it lately, and, — 
in my right mind, I would hesitate long be * 


fore I asked to share my modest fortunes, @ 

irl who has had every wish of her life grati- 
fed ; a girl with luxurious tastes and expen- 
sive habits—’’ 

‘Ah!’ Texclaimed, unable to control my- 
self any longer, and springing from my seat, 
while I clasped my hands before me. ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me if I am dramatic. I cannot help it. 
You are wrong—you do not understand me, 
Iam not—I am no/ expensive.” 

A sudden flush overspread his face at my 
words. 

‘“*I beg your pardon, do not misjudge me,” 
he cried, starting up. ‘‘For heaven’s sake 
do not think me so mean and—” 

‘But you must listen tome! It is a nat- 
ural mistake perhaps, at least it is not new 
to me, but it is not true. I spend abouta 
quarter as much as other girls do. I am my 
own dressmaker. I—”’ 

“Don’t tell me all this, Grace,’? he pro- 
tested. The flush deepening painfully in 
his face. It certainly was a singular confes- 
sion to make. But I was not to be stopped 
in my mad career now. 

‘And I never—never havea milliner’s bill.” 

“IT don’t care a farthing whether you door 
not. By Jove, you shal/ have one when you 
marry me!’’ 

‘“*What! I exclaimed.” 

“‘Yes, for you shall marry me, that is, I 
mean, will you marry me?” I drew a long 

uivering breath and did not reply at once; 
then an idea occurred to me. 

“I have a great mind to say ‘yes,’ just for 
the sake of convincing somebody that I am 
not what I seem.’’ At this he made an 
attempt to draw me down on the sofa beside 
him, but I kept my attitude before him. 
“You have no idea what a willing subject I 
shall be,” he pleaded. ‘‘ But equally indif- 
ferent whether you are convinced or not.” 

“T don’t deny it, but I am convinced of 
one thing already.”” And here he succeeded 
in overcoming my resistance. ‘‘I believe 
you are more valuable than most men can 
afford, but you are not too valuable for me. 
I will have you now If I spend my whole 
life paying for you.’’ And he completed his 
assurance by putting his arm around me and 
kissing me. 

Whether or not I accomplished the great 
and good work which I undertook at that 
time. I have only to say that we have been 
married but a year, yet Harold said to me in 
confidence, the other day: 

*‘My dear, paradoxical as it may seem, I 
have found that a man can not do a more 
economical thing than to marry—an expen- 
sive girl,”’ 
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The First Snow. 


A COMEDIETTA IN VERSE. 





ELLA DIETZ. 





D-BYE! The comedy ’s over. 

Six months of love in the sun and clover,— 

Beginning with the sweet June weather, 
And ending with this fall of snow. 
Why only yesterday, you know, 
While we were tramping the woods together, 
€rushing the brown leaves under our feet, 
You found a wind-flower. ‘‘Ah, how sweet!’’ 
Voucried. ‘ This dear, lone thing 
3s worth a hundred in the spring.” 
And then I smiled ; for it seemed of late 


- We were growing remarkably stiff and straigh 


And the words that I wanted most to say 

Came in some strange inverted way. 

When I felt most tender I looked like aclown, 
And my compliments turned upside down, 
As if they partook of the common distortion; 
But yet in this tangle I fancied a portion 

Of the fault was yours. You had a trick 

Of tripping me up when you dropped your eyes 
And smiled; then, with a sudden prick 

In went your needle, through and through 
The worsted stuff, into your finger. 

Of course I was sorry. What could I do? 

Kiss the little wounded place ;— 

Which act you took with a shocking bad grace, 
Saying, ‘‘ Repeat, if you can, that wise 
Remark you were making when I 
Interrupted.”’ Then, awkwardly, 

Irecount. Bah! why should I linger 

Over it now? When you found that flower 

I thought it an omen that this last hour 

Might bring me some little blossom, too, 

just to help me the winter through. 

But you, when you knew that I must go, 

Grew colder and colder, Then came the snow. 
M I wanted omens, here was one: 

No flowers now ; no summer sun ; 

And you, who used to be so merry, 

Distant and strange. If I had begun 

By holding over your head a cherry, 

And saying, ‘‘I will give you this, 

And a loving heart and a tender kiss, 

And guard you all the days of my life, 

If you will promise to be my wife,”’ 

You'd have laughed a little and tried to reach, 
And asked me where I learned that speech. 
“Out of your nursery rhymes I take it. 

Well, here is my promise,—remember I make it 


For the sake of the cherry, sir; not for you.’’ 
Then I should have known what before I knew : 
That we loved each other ; just as the birds 
Know it without the use of words. 

For words seemed futile between us two ; 

Your face, your voice, your look, your smile 
Told me you loved me all the while. 

I think then we had both been able, 

By saying the multiplication table, 

To express our love. As the fairy fable 

Tells of a maiden whose mouth dropped pearls, 
(Because she was wise, and the best of girls). 
So, whenever we spoke—it could not be stopped 


If we opened our mouths—then out love dropped. 


But it did not need that we should speak ; 
The light of your eyes, the bloom on your cheek 
Told more than love-verses written in Greek. 
But how, it ever came to this— 
That I should somehow fail and miss 
In holding you—I can’t understand ; 
You slipped so quietly from my hand. 
And now a yawning, wide abyss 
Divides us. No fallen tree, no rope, 
Nothing on which to hang a hope. 
And soI say again Good-bye ! 
This is the end of the comedy. 
* om * * * * = 
“* May I know what you’re writing about ?’”’ 
‘Only a letter: something to tease 
You when I’m gone.” 

“* Are you going 
Really? Because, you see, it’s snowing 
So fast now. If you go to-night, 
You know you mus? start very soon. 
Can’t you wait till to-morrow noon ?”’ 
‘*I think I’ve waited too long already. 
This zs a snow-storm!’’ 

That remark 

Remained unanswered over a minute. 
Then—‘‘ You can’t cross the river after dark, 
Please stay !’’—with a voice unsteady. 
Was the goal at hand? Could I win it? 
Then suddenly all grew light. 
Ah ! the snow may go as it came. 
My heart leaped up as a flame 
From the embers. I knew she was mine. 
My arms grew strong to enfold her ; 
My lips came closer and told her— 
In whispers—what you must divine. 
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FIRST PAPER. 
VIRGIL. 


I. 

The ancient Greek poet writing in the 
most powerful, the most musical, and flexible 
of languages, had resources unknown to 
other bards. As has been aptly said, he had 
only to choose between the marble and the 
sardonyx, between the porphyry and the 
gold, while the Roman poet must hew his 
conceptions out of the solid rock. To give 
form, polish, and color to this unyielding 
granite, to rear from it a splendid and endur- 
ing monument, was the work of Virgil. No 
other writer has had such mastery over the 
Latin tongue. 

Entering upon his career at an era when 
Rome wasted by long and terrible wars, 
cherished one supreme longing, and that for 
peace, Virgil chose strains more entrancing 
than Homer’s martial lay. In his Pastorals 
the youthful poet sung,— 


‘The mossy fountains and the rural shades, 
The dreams of Pindurs and the Aonion maids.”’ 


In his maturer and more finished work, the 
Georgics, he idolized the arts of agriculture 
and pleasures of a rural life. 

In that pastoral known as the Fourth 
Eclogue, he awoke a sublimer strain, and, 
inspired by the prophety of the Cumzon 
Sibyl foretold a golden age, when 


** Peace should o’er earth her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed innocence from heaven descend.”’ 


In the quiet prosperous days of the empire 
under Augustus, Rome saw the advent of 
this age of gold, and joined in Virgil’s 
apotheosis of the yain, crafty and cowardly 
sovereign who aspired to be thought some- 
thing more than man. 

The adored singer had a score of years 
been sleeping in his grave, when in the 28th 
year of Augustus, the Cumzon, prophecy 
was fulfilled in the Saviour’s birth, when the 
fullness of time had come, when 


‘* No war, nor battle sound, 
' Was heard the earth around. 


The Messiah long foretold both by Hebrew 
seers and pagan oracles, 
* * * * * * * * 
“His reign of peace upon the earth begun.” 
Virgil early found an admirer and a gener- 
ous patron in Maczenas, the art-loving 


minister of Augustus. Through him the po 
became known to the emperor, who her 
forth lavished upon him every favor 
royal friendship could bestow. 
gestion of Augustus he undertook the Aing 
a national poem whose leading motive 
to be the glorification of Rome. 

In the Georgics, Virgil often hints at f 
divine origin of Augustus. In the Aine 
he loses no occasion to laud and mag 
his sovereign. When Aineas meets inf 
Elysian fields, the shade of his fathe 


Achises, and hears his prophecy of the futam 
supremacy of Rome, Augustus forem@ 


among the mighty heroes yet to appear) 
mentioned as j 


“ Augustus Cesar, god by birth, 
Restorer of the age of gold 
In lands where Saturn reigned of old.” 
Of all his panegyrists Virgil was deare: 

Augustus, whodoted on flattery when adi 
istered in the right way. ‘‘Stroke him 
wardly and he winces like a restive ho 
said Virgil’s brother-poet, Horace, who 


knew how to gracefully flatter his sovereigl 
Virgil has been called the most servilé} 


courtiers ; and yet he did not love the ai 
courts. He was happy only in the 
shades. Bashful to a fault, rustic in man 
hesitating in speech, he sought alway 
avoid the public gaze. Caressed by 
great, the idol of the populace, raised to 
height of fame and fortune, he was yet 
at heart, in view of the brevity of hun 
life, the vanity of human effort. 
‘““ However we brave it out, we men are a little bret 
this laureate of the Augustan age would h 
said with his brother laureate of the 
torian age, whom he resembles in mia 
traits. 
Virgil was of rural and lowly birth, | 
the Romans held him next to August 
their most honored citizen. His birth 
was long kept as a public holiday. V 
he entered a public assembly, the people f 
in reverence to him as to the Caesar him 
A hundred thousand once sprang to t# 
feet to bid him welcome to the theatre. 
never was popular idol so lowly in his 


' 


esteem. Of the Aneid while yet in f 


gress, he wrote to Augustus: 
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“T often think my mind must have been 
Mderanged to form even the idea of entering 
upon such a work. When he lay dying in 
his fifty-first year, this poem which he must 
eave unfinished appeared to him so imper- 
ect that he ordered it burned. The epitaph 
omposed by himself in his very last mo- 
“ements, and which for thirteen centuries re- 
@mained intact upon the urn enclosing his 
ashes, shows the modesty that had throngh 
life been his leading trait : 

“Tsang flocks, tillage hewes. Mantua gave 

Me life, Brundusium death, Naples a grave.” 

II. 

All Latin literature follows more or less 
losely the Greek models. In his Pastorals, 
Virgil imitated Theocritus ; in the Georgics, 
Hesiod; in the Ajneid, Homer. When he 
Wphilosophizes upon nature, he seems pos- 
meessed of the spirit of Lucretius who died 
hpon the day of his birth. But his numbers 
pre always sweeter than the strain that calls 
hem forth. A reflective poet, he gives back 
in enhanced beauty, the sentiments of other 
Doets. 

Like Goethe, when he found a good thing, 
He possessed 
e our own Longfellow, the “‘ appropriative 
bower of an appreciative taste.’’ Like the 
ee, he gathered honey everywhere. From 
he dross of inferior poets, he culled grains 
aap! purest gold. 

‘The AZneid rests upon a basis of fact solid 
scan be clainied for the historical poems 
md romances of our own day. ‘‘Infelix 
Dido”? isno myth. Josephus traces her as 
ihe great-grand-daughter of Ethbael, the 
father-in-law of Ahab. She therefore enjoys 

unenviable notoriety of being second 

usin to Jezebel, The careful Virgilian 
eader finds in Ayneas many of the traits of 
kugustus; and sees in Juno, his haughty 
nsort, the beautiful, intriguing Empress 
ivia. He fancies that Mark Antony may 

e sat for the portrait of the brave, rash, 
lstarred Turnus, and Cleopatra for that of 
Mido. He carries the parallel through the 
meid, and finds in most of its characters 
ome historical counterpart. 
&@ The poet who sang— 


Happy the man whose mind the causes grasp, 
tom which depend all things we see or know,” 


#ed mastered all the learning and science 
his day, A graduate in law, a student of 
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medicine, an elegant Greek scholar, a man 
thoroughly grounded in mathematics, liter- 
ature and philosophy, he had also acquired 
that broader culture which comes from 
travel. His first wish, says Cowley, was to 
be a good philosopher ; his second wish, was. 
to be a good husbandman ; and because he 
had first prayed for wisdom, to him, as to 
Solomon, all other gifts were added. 

Poetry was all the fashion in Rome’s 
Augustian age. Even the Emperor wrote 
verses, but they were mediocre and artificial 
as himself. To Virgil, a singer by God’s 
grace, poetry opened the way to the highest 
fortune and renown. 

Our poet, who had prayed that he might. 
place all fear beneath his feet, and with it 

‘‘ Fate, inexorable fate,’’ 

makes this implacable divinity responsible 
for whatever happens. ‘‘So roll the Fates” 
is reason enough, and short-sighted mortals 
must neither cavil nor question. Aneas in 
his recital of the unutterable woes. of Troy, 
never questions the justice of this power, to 
which even the gods must bow. Hehimself 
is ‘“‘by fate a fugitive.” 

He has survived love, hope and personal 
ambition. From the ghost of great Hector 
slain, from the melancholy shade of his lost 
Creusa, he has learned the final doom of 
Troy; he knows that no new Ilium can rise 
from the ashes of the old. Destiny, that has 
laid low his brother heroes on the Trojan 
plain, has spared to him an unwelcome life, 
and marked out its work and mission. In 
this light the often unheroic hero of the 
ZEneid is to be judged. 

And yet, after saying all that can be said 
in his favor, we feel that Ajneas cuts but a 
sorry figure. Especially are we incensed at 
his treatment of Dido. We recall those tears. 
he was ever ready to pour forth on the most 
trivial occasions, and think of his unmoved 
heartlessness and treachery toward the 
woman whose greatest fault was her love 
for him. 

The men grouped around the leader share 
his weakness ; there is not a full length hero 
among them all. But the women are of 
another stamp. Virgil, who has unjustly 
been declared a woman-hater, pronounced 
as Euripides himself, presents us with a long 
array of feminine characters, uniting much 
strength and spirit with the truest womanly 
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grace. It suffices to recall Euridice, Creusa, 
the mother of Euryalus ; the gentle, golden- 
haired Larrinia; the noble, brave and 
beautiful Camilla, a character so dear to Virgil 
that her name rushes first to his lips when 
Dante meets him in the under world. ‘‘ Here 
is a poet who deserves to live forever, if only 
for his regard for womanly worth,” says with 
perfect truth the latest of Virgilian com- 
mentators. 

Virgil’s description of magic arts in the 
Eighth Eclogue, gave rise to the tradition 
that he was himself a necromancer, a tradi- 
tion that has scarce died away on his native 
shores. For centuries devout believers in 
his necromancy sought to learn the future 
from the ‘‘Virgilian Lots.” These Lots 
were often consulted by the Roman empe- 
rors. Severus in boyhood opened to this 
happy augury, ‘‘Thou shalt be a Marcellus.”’ 
Later, when he showed more taste for art 
and letters than for war, his father question- 
ing the Virgilian page for him, opened to 
those well-known lines so finely paraphrased 
by Lord Macaulay : 

‘*Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar; 

Leave to the Greek his marble nymphs 
And scrolls of wordy lore ; 

Thine, Roman, is the pilum,— 
Roman, the sword is thine, 


The even trench, the bristling mound, 
The legion’s ordered line ”’ 


The career of the young prince was de- 
cided from that moment. 

Lord Falkland once jesti: sly proposed to 
his sovereign, Charles I., that they should 
try the Virgilian Lots, each accepting as a 
prophecy of his future the first lines to 
which he opened. The king opened to the 
terrible words of Dido’s curse upon Afneas, 
words which might have been pronounced 
for him, so nearly did they foretell his own 
tragic fate ; while the passage that first met 
the eye of Lord Falkland was Evender’s 
lament over his son Pallas, untimely slain. 
A few months after Falkland fell at the 
battle of Newbury, in his thirty-fourth vear. 

Though the superstition connecting Virgil's 
name with magic arts has become a thing 
of the past, he remains and will always re- 
main a magician through the spell of his 
enchanting numbers. We know how they 
wrought upon Augustus and Octavia, as he 
read to then the dirge of young Marcellus, 
and how those thirty incomparable lines won 
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H 
the most princely recompense ever given poe 
poet. ‘@ eter 

Like certain texts of the Bible, certain ling but 
of Virgil come freighted with meaningi— the 
deeper than their words ct the first glangi aret 
reveal, In joy and sorrow, in victory am Ron 
defeat, these charmed utterances spri was 
spontaneously to the lips. Ou great ocegi mas: 
sions, when common speech seems poor “sos 
they come to tlie aid of the teacher, ti A 
writer and the orator. St. Augustine, w Mm pey’ 
in his ‘‘Confessions,’’ quotes no pag: 
author but Virgil, declares tuat a sing'e li Pr 
of the Aneid impressed him as typical of “a 
the pathos and glory of pagan art, itself b — 
the shadow of a shade. Vi 

Savonarola declared that it was a lined 1... 
the Aueid which, like a trumpet-cail, arousg —_—_ 
him to seek heavenly things. The Empemi 4: 
Constantine, at the Council of Nice, quote cides 
a portion of the Fourth Eclogue as prom Jo. 
that Virgil's eyes were first to behold, 1 yet 1 
prophetic vision, the Star of Bethlehem. their 

Marribus data lilia plenis (‘Give li best 
from o’erflowing hands’’) were the fin eenat 
words Dante heard from the angelic’s choir 
he entered Paradise. pane 

There were lines of the A{neid which th ——_ 
devout Fenelon gould never read withog by W 
tears. Walberforce, with a prophetic passag whic! 
from the Georgics, closed his masterly aml 4. «; 
successful plea before the British Parliam Sel 
for the abolition of slavery in the West Indié this 
To this poet it has been giveu to reach are { 
highest limit of human utterauce in song, 7 poem 

How many a soul, in hours of desponden me with 
has gathered new courage from the wo hoofs 
which “pious Afaeas”’ consoles his despait§ in, 
ing companious—Forson et haecolim m = 
nissie juvabit (‘Perhaps you may one d@ prodt 
rejo'ce to remember even these calamities. 1,4. 
To what a height this often unheroic figum@l 1.441 
rises as he says to his young son, Ascani HE who | 

“ , 
Of others tobe frtuester” ees 

“Dare to spurn wealth and like the go@ aes 
be great,’ is a line of Virgil, majestic in to ci 
lesson as in its words. whos: 

‘“ What e’er betides, he only cures j recen 
The stroke of fortune who endures,” : 

-4 and s 
is another Virgilian sentiment worthy to Bj thym 
graven in letters of gold. The gentle Englisif is far 
poet, Eimund Waller, died reciting a favoril] whict 





passage of Virgil. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


Horace, Virgil’s bosom friend and fellow 
poet, predicted that his works would live on 
eternal as Rome herself. The city perished, 
but the poems endured, and Virgil became 

’ the spokesman of forgotten centuries. We 
are told that on the first unearthing of ancient 
Rome the first inscription that came to light 
was this line of the Afneid, cut deep into the 
massive stone of the Baths of Titus: 

“So great a work it wasto found the Roman nation.” 

A half-finished scroll, on the wall of Pom- 
pey’s house, bore these words : 

“Then all were silent !’ 

Prophetic words, and typical of the ten 
silent centuries that were to follow, ere Italy 
found in Dante another poet-voice. 

Virgil has had many imitators. Few poets 
have written since his day without being 
more or less indebted to him. Dante called 
him master. Tasso adopts many of his in- 
cidents, clothing some of them in his very 
words. Milton owes him much; Spencer 
yet more. Later and lesser poets have drawn 
their highest inspiration from Virgil. The 
best lines in Thompson’s ‘‘Seasons”’ are al- 


most literal translations from the Georgics. 


“Old is the truth in such a tale, but never dies its 
ame,’’ 


one of Virgil’s own lines, happily rendered 
by William Morris, well applies to his Aineid, 
which has charmed and instructed the world 
for sixty generations. 

Scholars who know the delight of reading 
this incomparable poet in his own tongue 
are prone to compare translations of his 
poems to the attempts of Salmoneus, who, 
with glare of lamps and tramp of horse’s 
hoofs, sought to rival the lightning and the 
thunderbolt of Jove. To reproduce a poet 
in an alien tongue is as impossible as to re. 
produce nature upon canvas. But shall the 
landscape painter forget his art? Praise and 
thanks, then, to the patient, reverent scholar 
who opens to the masses, else debarred en- 
trance, the portals of this enchanted land. 

Virgil has been imitated, paraphrased and 
translated into almost every language known 
to civilized man. Of English translations, 
whose name is legion, Dryden’s has, until 
recently, taken the lead. More accurate 
-4 and scholarly versions are supplanting this 

| thymed paraphrase, in which the language 
isl] is far oftener Dryden’s than Virgil’s, and 
which, though it sometimes rises to the 
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heights of pure and noble poetry, is marred 
by many ignoble passages. 

The most unique and poetical of all trans- 
lations of Virgil thus far, is from the hand 
of the well-known English poet, William 
Morris, and appeared in 1875. This version, 
which is confined to the Ajneid, reproduces 
Virgil’s hexameters line for line in rhymed 
verse of fourteen syllables, remarkable for 
fidelity, grace and spirit. 

The last twenty years have witnessed a 
great increase in Virgilian as well as Dantean 
study and scholarship. In this revival our 
English speaking nations take the lead, and 
American writers come to the front both as 
critics and translators. 

In 1872, C. P. Crouch, the well known 
poet, produced in heroic blank verse the first 
entire American translation of the Ajneid; 
a scholarly, poetic, and highly creditable 
work. In 1879 there appeared two Ameri- 
can translations of the same epic, in rhymic 
prose, one by Captain Pierce of the 21st In- 
fantry, the work ofasoldierin the camp and on 
the march, and thus well fitted to enter into 
the spirit of this martial-poem ; the other, in 
heroic unrhymed verse, by ex-Governor 
Long, of Massachusetts. Each of these per- 
formances has its many and distinguishing 
excellencies, and the suffrages of readers will 
be about equally divided as to their respec- 
tive merits. 

In 1884 appeared the first American version 
of the entire works of Virgil. Its author is 
Mr. J. A. Wilstach, its medium the verse of 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ that also chosen 
by Crouch and Long, and according to Words- 
worth, the best possible vehicle for the Vir- 
gilian hexameter. Critics pronounce this a 
faithful and scholarly rendering. A compre- 
hensive essay entitled, ‘‘The Virgilians,’’ 
and copious notes enhance its value. 

So in order to gain a fair knowledge of 
this most elegant of the Latin authors, to 
bask in the reflected radiance of a poet whom 
Dante calls, 

‘Glory and light of all the tuneful train,” 
one need not be a Latin scholar. 

Whether read in the original or in a good 
translation, Virgilius fully justifies Lord 
Bacon’s eulogy: ‘The chastest poet and 
the royalest who to the memory of men is 
known.” 

FRANCES A. SHAW. 
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BY LEIGH NORTH. 


WELL known and familiar fig- 

ure in the streets of Washington 

was Judge Bond. His tall, spare 

form, his handsome, 

clear-cut face with its 

fresh complexion and keen eye, albeit a lit- 

tle cold, was attractive, and a stranger rarely 

passed him without turning for a second 

glance or, if possible, making an inquiry 
about him. 

There was something suggestive of the 
days of the old school in his appearance and 
manner as well as in his somewhat formal 
but courteous address. 

Every Washingtonian knew that he lived in 
that large double house a little withdrawn 
from the crowded part of the city; that no 
judge on the Supreme Bench bore a higher 
character or was more respected; that his 
rare entertainments were most select, and 
that it was a sort of patent of respectability 
and good behavior to be admitted to them. 

Equally well known, at least in social cir- 
cles was the only other member of the family. 
Geraldine Bond did the honors of her father’s 
house with a grace peculiarly her own, and if 
loved by the few was at least admired and re- 
spected by the many; and less perhaps than 
any other woman in Washington was she the 
object of criticism or the victim of gossip. 

The resemblance to her father was marked, 
and their faces suggested those cut in cameo 
or two bas-reliefs,on some old bronze medal- 
lion. Past the bloom of early youth she 
was yet a very handsome woman, with a 
warmth of heart to which her face scarcely 
did justice. 

‘‘Miss Bond, I wonder how it is,” said a 
lady friend one day, ‘‘that the papers never 
have anything disagreeable to say about you, 
and even spare you the chronicle of your 
conquests, which I know, though it might 
delight another woman, would only annoy 
you?” 

_ “I am afraid so far as the first part of your 
remarks is concerned it is merely a piece of 
good fortune, a happy accident. And as to 
my conquests, they are not numerous enough 
to vote,’’ she added smiling. ‘‘But,” more 
gravely, “you are quite correct in thinking 
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anything of the sort would be most distast 
ful to me.” “4 
Strange to say Miss Bond had reach 
more than years of discretion, if not far 
free at least absolutely heart whole. 
tie between her father and herself was pect 
liarly strong, and it was but the truth thi 
she had never yet seen any one for whom 
sake she would be willing to leave him. = 
‘“My daughter” said Judge Bond one day 
“T have invited our new neighbor Senatg 
Pierpont here to dine on Wednesday. Hej 
a very intelligent, sensible man, and I sh 
be glad to see as much of him as my tim 
will allow. As I wish to talk over som 
political matters, I shall be obliged if ya 
can arrange to have no other guests on thi 
particular occasion.”’ é 
‘Certainly, father, if you wish. I cant 
doubt transfer Mrs Neal, who had spoké 
of coming, to another day.” 
Senator Pierpont had recently taken 
house next to Judge Bond’s and set up I 
bachelor establishment. He was a fine look 
ing man, rather tall, with a somewhat fal 
face and figure, moustache and side whiske 
which were slightly grey, a very pleasail 
eye, and an expression both of intellectt 
power and refinement. i 
Geraldine was familiar with his appeaig. . 
ance and had even heard him speak in pub 
lic, but although he and her father had e 
changed calls, she had not yet met him 
When she did so the favorable impressig# 
his appearance had made was deepened. 
The small dinner party proved quite 
success. Geraldine had seldom looked bett 
than in her rich black silk, with a bunch @ 
scarlet flowers for ornament. The Judg 
was unusually talkative and the guest le 
little to be desired either in conversation @ 
manner. 


“Do you like him, my daughter?” 


father asked afterwards. ‘‘I think him tht 
most gentlemanly and agreeable man I hav 
met in some time,’’ she answered with truth]. 
ful simplicity, ‘and quite agree with yoll 
that he will be an acquisition as a neighbor 
as well as in the senate.”’ 4 
The attraction felt by Judge Bond tows 
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his new neighbor seemed to be fully recipro- Senator Pierpont came and went, courteous 
cated by the younger man and the two were and pleasant as ever, and when with him, 
now often together. Geraldine saw less of Geraldine tried, and even at times succeeded, 
him, but a further acquaintance did not tend in forgetting her troubles; but as the men- 
to change her good opinion. Indeed, it tion of their names grew more frequent, her 
grew and;waxed strong to an extent of which sensitiveness increased ; she began to have a 
she herself was hardly conscious. feeling of constraint with him, and fancied 
Once or twice Senator Pierpont was her he was watching her covertly. Some of the 
escort to some of the receptions or places of paragraphs must have fallen under his eyes, 
entertainment, and she was fain to admit but whether her father had seen them, she 
that she had never found them as enjoyable. could not detérmine; nor could she bring 
The first disturbing element to this pleas- herself to mention the matter to him. 
ant state of affairs was in a small paragraph ‘Mr. Pierpont,’’ the servant announced, 
in the society column of a paper, upon which late one afternoon, as Geraldine sat before 
her eye fell accidentally one evening : ‘‘The the fire in the drawing-room, the half light 
attentions of Senator P. to the well-known leaving the shadows unmolested in the 
and beautiful Miss B, are becoming quite corners. 
marked.”? Geraldine started as if she had ‘‘Ah, I am glad I may have a few moments 
been stung with a sense of annoyance and chat with you,” he said, coming forward. 
helplessness, which was most trying. Was She had been thinking of him at the 
Withere to be no more peace for her? Must moment, and did not at once find words to 
“smshe be constantly subjected to such things? reply. He made some general remarks about 
For the moment she would gladly haveswept ordinary topics, and then drew a little nearer. 
every newspaper out of the land, or con- ‘‘Now that I find the opportunity, I want 
wsigned them to the flames, as she did imme- to ask, have I offended you in any way? It 
Hiately with the offending member in ques- has seemed as if you were alittle less friendly 
tion. For the first time the idea of attention with me lately than before.’ 
from any special individual was really pleas- ‘‘Oh, no,’’ Geraldine answered, “I regret 
ant to her, but that it should be the cause of it if I have given you such an impression.”’ 
public comment, was intolerable. “Is it then those foolish newspaper para- 
“Geraldine,” laughed Mrs. Neal, a very graphs that have made the trouble? Do 
Bpretty widow, and one of Miss Bond’s few they really annoy you very much?” 
intimate friends, some days after, ‘“‘the reign She colored high and looked down with- 
of terror has begun! Look here!’’ and she out replying. 


. muanded her a marked passage in a news- ‘‘It is too bad,’’ he said, ‘‘and one hardly 


paper: ‘We have it on good authority that knows how to stop such things ; unless—un- 
anew Senator will soon lead to the altar the. less you will confer upon me the honor they 
Wouly daughter of one of our most esteemed suggest, and give me the right to speak for 
Biudges. As the old song says, ‘‘tisa match you.” 
that we all must approve.’ ”’ She rose to her feet almost unconsciously, 
“You are speechless, I see,’? Mrs. Neal and all the color died out of her face. 
Bcontinued ; ‘don’t take it to heart so, my ‘Pardon me. I have blundered in my 
Hiear, but become hardened like the rest of-way of speaking. Be kind and just enough 
#%s. I don’t know how many times the to put all that out of your mind, and answer 
Bpapers have married me to different people, my question on its own merits.” 
siout yet I have survived, and am single She raised her eyes to his for one moment, 
still.” and read all the respect, the regard and the 
“There is not a word of truth in it, and it consideration for her, which his face express- 
44s most annoying to me,’’ Miss Bond an- ed. But she did not read the love to which 
swered. alone her heart would gladly have yielded. 
“Well, all I have to say is you might both ‘Thank you,” she spoke almost stiffly, as 
40 worse; if that is any comfort to you. her father might have done, “I appreciate 
Tis not often the newspapers make sucha the high compliment you pay me, but I must 
judicious combination.” decline.” 
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“T do not want to persecute you. Is there 
no hope that you will change your mind?” 
He spoke very gently, and gently, too, she 
answered : 

“*T think not.”’ 

Bowing, he left her, and as he descended 
the steps, seemed to see in a vision the tall, 
graceful form, the dark, questioning eyes, of 
the woman he had addressed, and as never 
before there rose in his heart the strong de- 
sire to make her his wife. 

‘“‘Am I to congratulate you, Senator Pier- 
pont?’’ said a friend who happened to be on 
the staff of a newspaper a few days later. 

The man’s generous nature spoke in an- 
swering : 

**You will do me the greatest favor if you 
can put a stop to these reports, which seem 
to be in circulation, and arenaturally annoy- 
ing to the lady in question. If it is neces- 
sary, state even the truth, that she has de- 
clined to honor me. Anything—anything, 
to spare her further disgust.”’ 

Days and weeks past, and it so happened 
that Geraldine and Mr. Pierpont did not 
meet. When they did the painful circum- 
stances of the hour banished anything like 
constraint, and obliterated even, perhaps, 
the memory of their last interview. 

Judge Bond, in the performance of his 
daily duties, was stricken with something 
like paralysis, and it was Mr. Pierpont’s mel- 
ancholy duty to see that he was carried home, 
and that his daughter who chanced to be ab- 
sent for a few hours, wassentfor. Day after 
day the patient lay in a state of unconscious- 
ness and none of the consulting physicians 
were able to say with any certainty what 
might be the chances of recovery. Offers of 
assistance were numerous, inquiries constant; 
but to Mr. Pierpont alone Geraldine turned 
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with a sense of support and comfort, such 
she had never known. He came tothe house 
daily, ever ready with counsel and assist 
ance. And if she hadseemed to him cherm 
ing in the midst of social scenes she nog 
became doubly dear as he noted her woman: 
ly tenderness, her quiet self-restraint, duri 
the anxious hours passed in the sick-room, 

“I never knew you till now,’ he said one 
day, and her pale face lit up with a ran 
sinile at the appreciation in his tone. 

But at last the watchers were rewarded 
and the Judge pronounced out of danger. 


“The good news has made you look better 


already,’ said Mr. Pierpont to Geraldine. 

She had come down stairs with him and 
they were standing together in the drawing. 
room, preparatory to his leaving. 

The weary hours of nursing had told upos 
her, and he felt much solicitude. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I feel that I cag 
never be sufficiently grateful to the kind 
Providence that has given my father back to 
me. Iam very grateful to you, too, for all 
your devotion, as also for that of his many 
kind friends.”’ 

There was an expression in his eyes that 
made her’s droop. 

“Far back in my early youth,”’ he said 
‘*T have a memory as of a lovely dream that 
vanished, of a woman that I loved. Nowit 
seems to me that I have lived to find her, 
You sent me away from you once;-. can I 
hope that you have changed ?”’ 

‘“‘T have not changed,”’ she answered. “If 
I read you aright, it was your chivalry, your 
kindness, that moved you.”’ 

‘‘ But now I know and love you,” he said. 

For answer she gave him but a look; yet 
he was satisfied. 
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BY PEARL EYTINGE. 





He oft I stilled the noisy chatter, 
How often hushed the childish patter, 
And wished the song and play would cease, 


Or prayed for just one moment’s peace. 
The broken toys I cast aside ; 


With angry word a fault would chide, 
But now that great Eternity, 

Doth separate my child from me. 

I walk about from room to room, 
And shudder when the gath’ring gloom, 
Brings silence and a dull despair, 
And memories of golden hair, 

And rosy lips and laughing eyes, 
With all the joy that in them lies. 
And, when I kneel, at close of day, 

I clasp my hands and humbly pray, 


Ah! God! that I may 
And meet my little child in Heaven. 


be forgiven, 
































































Wome and Society Manners. 





LETTER FIRST 





AUNT AMANDA TO HER NIECE, CHARLOTTE MORSE. 





yh OU ask me, my dear niece, 
W whether it will not be possible 
a for me tospend the winter with 
you out at L——, and 
to assume the pleasant 
duty of introducing you to society. I wish 
very much that I could accede to your tempt- 
ing proposal. To be near you all for such a 
length of time, and to be of service to your 
brother Harold and yourself, would indeed 
rejoice my heart. Yes, I know that you 
would make me exceedingly comfortable in 
the cozy South room, with its sea-green hang- 
ings, and bright coal fire; but, alas! all this 
cannot be. It is absolutely impossible for 
me to leave your uncle in his present feeble 
condition—he needs me every day and hour. 
Ican, however, give you plenty of good ad- 
vice—since you are kind enough to say that 
it will be of use to you. Just here, I fancy 
that I see your sweet face rise up before me, 
wearing a very rueful expression. Yes, I 
know that you will want to ask me many 
questions, and that writing is a slow and 
tedious method of communicating one’s 
thoughts. 

But remember, my dear little Charlotte, 
that I shall have both the time and the incli- 
nation to write you long and frequent letters. 
A happy thought occurs to me! Let us es- 
tablish a little private Chattauqua class of our 
ewn ; you and Harold shall be the scholars, 
and I will be the teacher. But I shall ex- 
pect great diligence and docility in my 
young pupils; and I trust that you will find 
my lessons on good manners and the cus- 
toms of society, if not very exciting, at least 
pleasant and interesting. 

The first question to be decided is, of course, 
in what way you shall make your début in 
society. This I cannot answer for you, since 
I do not know how large an income you are 
now receiving from your father’s estate. Peo- 
ple of great wealth often prefer to introduce 
their daughters into society by giving a 
large and handsome ball—either at some 
fashionable assembly-room, or at their own 
private residence. This form of entestain- 
ment has one great advantage : namely, that 
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all the young men can attend it, and the 
débutante thus enjoys an excellent opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with them. On 
the other hand, it is very expensive and very 
troublesome as well, to give a handsome ball. 

Nothing is more vulgar than to entertaia 
in a style out of proportion to one’s means, 
and.there is nothing at which the world is se 
sure to laugh. If you and Harold wish to 
make yourselves liked and respected, you 
must both beware of exciting the envy and 
scorn of your circle of acquaintances, as you 
will certainly do if you try to ‘‘make a 
great show,’’ and begin your society career 
on a scale that you cannot long keep up. 
Do not, therefore, allow your first entertaiu- 
ment to be such an expensive one as to de- 
bar you from receiving your friends in a more 
quiet way later in the season. It is now the 
fashion to give several dinners, lunches, etc., 
in the course of the winter. We will take it 
for granted, therefore, that you will not give 
a ball this year. Afternoon receptions are 
now very popular, and many mothers make 
use of them to introduce their daughters te 
society. 

Let me say at once, dear Charlotte, that it 
is imperatively necessary for you to have a 
‘resident chaperone.’’ I quite understand 
how troublesome it will be for you to have 
your half-sister Mabel, with her two noisy 
boys, established in your quiet home. But 
my dear child—z¢ must be done. A young 
fellow of twenty-one, like Harold, cannot im 
any way take the place of father and mother 
to his young and pretty sister. If you were twe 
young people without fortune, earning your 
own daily bread, that would be another affair. 
Labor gives dignity to those who are obliged 
to support themselves by it, and this is one 
of the many compensations to the womaa 
who is obliged to earn her bread by the sweat 
of her brow. 

It is true that Mabel’s long residence in a 
small town in the far West has made her a 
little rusty in the ways of society, but she 
will soon pick up the thread again. She will, 
of course, accompany you to all the parties 
of the season. She will sit at the head of 
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your table, at least when you have company, 
and she will receive your guests with you. 
In short, she must be, to all outward appear- 
ance, mistress of the house, although you 
may certainly give orders to the servants 
and be the actual housekeeper, if you pre- 
fer such arrangement. 

The invitations to the reception must be 
issued in her name. 





MRS. JEFFERSON RANCHERO, 


AT HOME, 


Thursday, January Thirteenth, 


From four to seven o'clock, 


718 CHESTNUT STREET. 











It is ‘‘better form”’ to have the whole card 
engraved; but it is entirely proper for the 
hostess to write ‘“‘at home,” etc., on her 
visiting card, if she prefersto doso, The in- 
vitation should be sent out a week or two 
weeks beforehand. 

Many young ladies invite several of their 
friends to receive with them, I think that 
you would find this much pleasanter and 
less formal than receiving with Mabel alone. 
These young girls would not, of course, 
stand with you all the time, because that 
would be too stiff. They would rather flit 
about the rooms and entertain your other 
guests—ask if they will not take some re- 
freshments, or perhaps introduce them to 
one another. These young ladies would come 
without their bonnets, and would wear demi- 
toilette; that is to say, dresses cut down 
somewhat at the throat (but not decollette), 
and with short, elbow or puffed sleeves. 
The material for these toilets might be of 
silk, velvet, or some pretty soft woolen stuff. 
Mabel will prefer, I think, to wear that beau- 
tiful dress of heliotrope moiré which Mad- 
ame P.—— has just made for her. She is 
so tall that she looks best with a robe made 
en train. In choosing your own costume, 
dear Charlotte, be sure to select one that is 
youthful in style and color. A white tea- 
gown would, I think, suit you very well. I 
hope that you will wear white a great deal 
during your first season—nothing is so be- 
coming to a débutante. 

The refreshments you should have ar- 
ranged in the dining room, since it is on the 





same floor with your parlors; if it were ona 
lower story, it would be better to have the 
collation in the back parlor, unless in case 
a very large number of guests should be ex- 
pected. Great latitude is now allowed in 
the matter of refreshments. At some very 
handsome houses, one is offered nothing 
more than tea and coffee, ice cream, cakes 
and sandwiches, perhaps with claret cup or 
punch, if the host approves of giving wine. 
At others, handsome collations are served, 
Lobster and chicken salads, paté de foie 
gras, boned turkey, salmon, bouillon, fruit, 
champagne, etc., are found upon the table. 
It 1s now considered rather ‘‘ better form,” 


however, to give a simple entertainment at 
an afternoon reception. No one wishes to 
eat heartily in the middle of the afternoon, 
and it spoils one’s appetite for dinner, to 
do so. Your table, however, should be hand- 
somely arranged, and you will of course use 
upon it that beautiful silver épergne, with 
the tall candelabra to match, which your 
father bought so many years ago. The lat- 
ter should be provided with colored wax 
candles, with pretty paper shades matchin 
them in color, and the épergne you can fill 
with fruit or flowers, or both together, if you 
prefer. Low, flat center-pieces of flowers aré 
much used, instead of épergnes, or gilt bask- 
ets filled with maidens’ hair ferns. Use all 
your prettiest china, glass and silver; you 
will probably need to borrow some tea-spoons 
and forks, for the ice cream, from some of 
your neighbors; and be sure that you have 
napkins enough, so that each lady can have 
one. It is now the fashion to use dinner- 
napkins, and they certainly protect a lady’s 
dress much better than the old-fashioned doi- 
leys. If you give bouillon, it must be served 
in _ with saucers, and tea-spoons. Café 
appé or frozen coffee is a very popular 
orm of ice cream; it is served in cups in- 
stead of on plates. 
Many people now close the shutters, and 
hold their receptions by artificial light. In- 
deed, in the short days of early winter’ 
there is little day-light left at four o’clock. 
I should advise your decorating the par- 
lors with flowers, if you feel that you 
can afford to do so. I think that your 
cousin G would lend you some palms, 
ferns, etc., in pots from his green-house ; and 
you could arrange some flowers in those 
beautiful cut-glass bowls of your mother’s, if_ 
you do not wish the expense of hiring a flor- 
ist. Do not forget that the gentlemen will 
need a dressing-room, as much as the ladies, 
although the former can take off their own 
coats and overshoes. The ladies will need 
the assistance of one or two maids, to take 
off their rubbers, untie their veils, etc. 
Mabel and yourself should stand near the 
door of the parlor (and a little back of it, 
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perhaps, so as to be out of the way of possible 
draughts from the front door), in order that 
the guests may find youready, when they first 
enter the room. Mabel will shake hands 
with every one, in her quality of hostess— 
although at a ball, she probably would not 
doso. She may make a curtsey instead of 
shaking hands, if she prefers to do so, ex- 
cept when greeting intimate friends. This is 
a recent fashion, and a very pretty one. Eng- 
lish ladies have a new fad of taking a person’s 
hand and raising it almost to the level of 
their faces, as they shake hands. ‘The first 
time I sawit, I thought it was done in joke,”’ 
said a gentlemen to me, who had recently 
returned from England. 

You, dear Charlotte, in your quality of 
débutanté, will not be expected to shake 
hands with those gentlemen who are newly- 
presented to you, although you may do so 
with those whom you already know. With 
the ladies, it will be more cordial for you to 
shake hands, although, in the case of 
strangers, you may curtsey only, if you prefer. 

Harold is such a kind brother, that I am 
sure he will send for a bouquet of rosebuds to 
hold in your hand, though you must not ex- 
pect him to pay you this attention through- 
out the season. I know you will think your 
auntie is very strict in condemning you to 
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stand all the afternoon, like a soldier at his 
post, but I give you leave to slip off and 
amuse yourself occasionally, after most of 
the guests have arrived. You can, if you 
lease, finish your day very pleasantly by 
aving a hot supper and a small informal 
dance, after most of the guests have departed. 
In this case, you should tell the young girls 
who receive with you, beforehand of the pro- 
posed plan, and Harold can invite an equal 
number of young men to remain. You can 
easily hire a professional pianist to come and 
play for you to dance, unless you should 
ave musicians engaged to play during the 
reception. This would, of course, be more 
stylish. You could have a band of three, 
five or more performers, if you liked. Ata 
beautiful reception to which I was recently 
invited, the music was furnished by a soli- 
tary harper, who played on his picturesque 
instrument, seated in a nook of the wide, 
low-roofed hall, a sweep of the balustrade 
fencing him in almost completely. There is 
our uncle’s voice calling me; and I prom- 
ised to read him ‘‘ Footsteps of Truth” an 
hour ago! Write soon to me, dearest Char- 
lotte, and I will try to answer all your conun- 
drums. Ever your most affectionate, 
AUNT AMANDA 
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LILIAN GREY. 





Y guide had weary grown and old; 
He shook in the winter blast. 
“IT can walk no more with you,” he said 
‘*T must tarry and rest at last. 
Forgive my faults, and only think 
Of the pleasant hours we ’ve seen ; 
Forget the storms and the trials past, 
And keep my memory green.” 
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“Come, walk with me,”’ said the fair New Year ; 
Let go his trembling hand 

He is old and weary ; let him sleep. 
I will lead to a pleasant land 

Where your dearest hopes shall be fulfilled, 
And your fairest dreams come true, 

And the ships that drifted far away 
Shall homeward sail to you. 


“‘ New friends shall greet you in days to come ; 
Old friends shall dearer grow ; 

Old faiths, which you have mourned as dead, 
To a brighter flame shall glow : 

And flowers fairer than aught before 
Shall blossom your feet beside ; 

I will lead you out to the summer land. 

Come, walk with me!’ he cried. 


The New Year’s voice was clear and sweet, 
And his promises were fair ; 

His birthday-bells, with joyous swing, 
Rang out on the midnight air ; 

But my heart was troubled and sore perplexed. 
‘‘T know you not,” I said : 

‘‘T am loth to leave my trusted friend.’’ 
I turned, and my guide was dead ! 


‘He is sleeping ; leave him and come away. 
“It is well!’’ said the blithe New Year. 
‘‘Lay immortelles on his snowy bed ; 
But linger no longer here. 
Forget the past, with its joys and cares ; 
Take heart for the days to be. 
Look out to the future with steadfast eyes, 
And hopefully walk with me.”’ : 


His voice was winning, and soft, and sweet, 
He looked true and strong,!as fair; 

The bells still rang their welcoming 
Along the starlit air. 

And so, with a heart half glad, half sad, 
From the Old Year’s side I rose, 

And laid my hand in the New Year’s clasp ; 
But whither he leads—who knows ? 
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ERMANY still gloried in her Sedan 

victory, though a decade had 

h passed since her heroes fell or 

ee flourished. There was 

always a blaze of trumpets and a waving of 
banners, on that glorious 2d of September. 

France still gnashed her teeth at the sight 
ef a German soldier, and the Republique, 
with its ever-changing Senate, lived shaking 
its fist at the great Chancellor, and hating 
him as cordially as ever the Normans hated 
the Saxons of old. 

In Dresden the season’s changes were duly 
marked—wind and weather. ‘The 2d of Sep- 
tember, in 1884, was very little different from 
the 2d of September in 1874. 

The preparations for a _fe/e were not as de- 
monstrative, perhaps, as in those years imme- 
diately following the Prussian war, and there 
probably were children in the Saxon capital 
who did not know what the celebration 
meant. But for that matter, there are chil- 
dren in America who firmly believe that 
Fourth of July means ‘‘ Barnum’s coming !’’ 

At the Institute the faces and forms had 
changed since little Neino was placed there, 
ten years before. 

The ladies Von Priessen had grown stout. 
Whe little girls had grown tall and mature. 
Their seniors had passed out into the world 
to houses of their own, where many of 
them were practising the precepts of the In- 
stitute for the benefit of their own children. 

Neino Sturtevant, at seventeen, was tall, 
lithe of figure, with a face which lost each 
year much of its barbaric intensity, and 
gained a greater beauty of coloring and con- 
tour. 

Her companions had developed equally 
in beauty and womanliness. Maud Ver- 
planck’s delicate, sensitive, quick, mobile 
features, as variable as the blushes on her 
cheek, was no less acontrast to Neino’s black 
beauty, than to the calm, immobile, statues- 
queness of Helen Hildreth, who, at nineteen, 
was as proud as Juno and as beautiful as 
a Venus in marble. It was the day before 
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the anniversary of Sedan, and although the 
city without was robing itself in festive prep- 
aration for the holiday, anticipation within 
the Institute was somewhat tempered by the 
fact that it was a day of mourning for the 
preceptress, for which the battle of Sedan” 
had brought more private loss than was com- 
pensated by public glory. 

The school might then be said to enjoy an 
expectation of unmitigated pleasure which 
put it in very bad humor. ‘The first class in 
German Scientific Philosophy was assembled. 
The Professor entered, and the class arose, 
stood and waited till he was seated, and giv- 
ing the signal for the class to resume seats— 
by a comical gesture peculiar to himself, 
That of laying one finger across his lips as 
if to enjoin silence—he looked the class 
over and finding one seat vacant, he said : 

‘‘Miss Hildreth is absent. Is Miss Hil- 
dreth ill?” 

‘‘Miss Hildreth is late. Last night she 
went toa ball. This morning she is sleepy, 
that goes without saying. To dance one 
must pay the fiddler.’’ 

It was Neino who was thus ready with her 
excuses for Helen Hildreth who entering at 
that moment, deigned no reply to Neino, but 
turned her proud handsome face directly 
toward the Professor, whose censure she 
awaited with calm, almost indifferent ex- 
pectancy. 

“It is not so, Miss Hildreth. You have not 
been to a ball. Youaschool girl!”  _ 

The Professor listened eagerly for the 
answer which should contradict this awful 
suspicion, but it came in very good Germaw 
over the heads of twenty girls. ‘‘ Yes, 
Herr Professor, I had that pleasure. It was 
at the American Club.’’ And descended om 
his respected cranium. 

It was perhaps the misfortune of his Teu- 
tonic complexion more than the fault of his 
disposition that the Professor’s rage should 
deepen to the shade of a turkey cock’s, and 
that his appearance should excite the merti- 
ment rather than the awe of his pupils; and 
it was less fortunate for the Professor that 
for Helen that at this point a light laugh) 
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should fall upon the platform, touching all 
around with its contagion, and as its author 
it was not difficult to recognize the arch 
offender, Neino Sturtevant, against whom 
the Professor took no measures of defense, 
but only the courage of those who “ live to 
fight another day’’—such courage as he 
could gain by laying his accumulated griev- 
auces before the two pretty Prussian ladies 
in the reception room. 

“The Americans will corrupt your girls. 
They are frivolous. They love society. 
They know men. They are one awful kind 
of women. These young girls with their 
innocent eyes are wiser than serpents.’’ 

‘‘Miss Hildreth is one sphinx, she looks 
blank but she knows everything. And goes 
to balls at the American Club. Is it so you 
preserve the innocence of the children of 
the Fatherland. The Neino Mademoiselle 
Sturtevant, she is horrible—how she talks 
—she has the tongue of two nations—the 
temper of the evil one, and Ach Gott! Send 
them out—all these Americans. They are 
all bad.”’ 

‘‘But Herr Professor, do you know what 


the Americans pay us, you and me! One 
half our expenses are paid by Americans, 
I send them out and my school is ruined. 
They are not all bad. Miss Hildreth is 
privileged. She is over age, she takes 
special lessons, comes and goes as she likes. 
She has already made her debut with a chap- 
eron. Then Neino; she has become part of 
the Institute. She cannot leave it without 
orders from her guardians until she is 
eighteen. There is Maud Verplanck and 
those good studious Porters. No, Herr Pro- 
fessor, I cannot send the Americans out with- 
out ruining us.”’ 

“Ach money, how it is a curse. 
keep them then, and I will go.” 

‘*Come, come Herr Professor, let us com- 
promise. Miss Hildreth will be happy to go 
to her friends, perhaps, who are gay and of 
the world. In the Spring she will go to 
America. Let the others remain, Neino is—”’ 


You will 


“Oh, yes, I know. American father, 
French mother. What for a marriage no 
man knows. Well, I tolerate her for 


you.”’ 

Sedan day dawned bright, The Grosse 
Garten was resplendent with festivity. Music 
and merriment reigned without, within the 
Institute the morning hours were dedicated 
to memorial prayers for the fallen von Prus- 
sins. , 

The mere temporalities of school routine 
were, for the time being suspended and sup- 
plied by those :ceremonies which more 
strictly pertained to the eternal welfare of 
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the souls supposed still to be struggling in 
purgatory. 

The prayers of not only the righteous 
children of the one faith, but all of those 
creeds represented by the cosmopolitan band 
of pupils. The wicked and worthless who 
believed not in Prophet, Priest nor King, 
joined with Jewess, Greek and Catholic in 
this memorial service enjoined by school 
discipline as an act of respect to the kinsman 
of their preceptress. 

Their consciences acquitted of this solemu 
office, the avenue of enjoyment was opened 
to the partially liberated band, and, under 
special convoy, were allowed the promenade 
through the great gardens. 

“T will not go; itis a féte. Why shonld 
we be marshalled like animals? No, for 
this once I will be free—I will go alone. 
Maud, come, for once let us amuse ourselves,”? 

There art great sights in the gardens. Let 
us wait until the girls are well off, with the 
governesses, and then go by ourselves. 

“There is Helen Hildreth. For -once I 
will capitulate. She can go as she pleases. 
Tell her that we will walk with her.” 

An hour later Mathilde, the porteress, had 
closed the doors on the walking file, had 
missed in her accustomed count the ‘‘ Dark 
and Fair One’? who walked always as com- 
panions, but only to find them demanding 
egress, she had made her reflections. 

“Ah, the naughty ones; you go alone! 
What will the preceptress say?” 

‘‘Nothing, unless you tell her, Mathilde, 
and if you do——”’ 

Neino’s black brows and clenched teeth 
needed no further explanation of conse- 
quences, 

But the porteress was even more in dread 
of her ladyship than of the black-eyed 
French-American, and when the return of 
the walking file disclosed the break in the 
ranks, Mathilde betrayed the miscreants. _ 

The ladies Von Priessen were agaim 
brought face to face with the corrupting 
influence of the ‘‘Americans,’’ and were 
forced to place upon them the disgrace of 
temporary suspension from school blessings 
and temporary banishment from school 
walls, 

” IV. 

A DISMISSAL. 


It was but in character that Helen Hildreth 
should receive this sentence with utter dis- 
dain; that she should walk to her room in 
silence and there undress with the calm of a 
successful heroine in the drama of life. It 
was equally natural for Maud to rush nerv- 
ously into the same apartment, throw herself 























































ou cue of the narrow beds and burst into 
convulsive sobs. Neino, on the other hand, 
prouiptly vented her feelings upon the unfor- 
tunate porteress Mathilde, whose ambiguous 
staiements had led to the betrayal of three 
giris. 

Continental school-girls have no scruples 
about using those stupid sarcasms, blows, 
when the more refined cruelties of the spite- 
ful tongue fail to convey the full measure of 
offense. Neiuo Sturtevant’s polyglot tongue, 
moved by the petty annoyances of every-day 
life, would usually do service which to the 
listener appeared sufficient for an interna- 
tional quarrel. But in expending so much 
linguistic ammunition upon a too cold cup 
of coffee, a too warm room, or a too stiff 
collar, she had nothing left but muscular an- 
tagonism for the occasions which demanded 
intensity. 

Woe unto Mathilde, then, whe" the whole 
front of her offending countenance presented 
itself to the Neino; for it offered a possibility 
of revenge too tempting to be resisted. 
Neino’s large hand spread itself with no 
loving touch over the left side of the peasant 
face, and so repeatedly and swiftly did it fall 
about the poor woman's head that she felt 
but one uninterrupted stroke. The shock so 
benumbed her senses that she could not even 
find voice to cry out against the brutality of 
the young pauther. Tearing off her white 
cap, the badge of respectable servitude, the 
infuriated girl administered one crowning 
blow, and, hissing polyglot execrations leit 
her victim, bruised and weeping, on the 
stone floor of the landing, and came at last 
to break the tranquility of the dormitory, 
where her companions in misery were be- 
coming reconciled to their situation. 

“Yes, Helen Hildreth,,’ she burst out, ‘‘ I 
suppose you are glad of it, glad of anything 
that brings me into disgrace. 6s 

“T think the positions are aoe You 
have brought me into disgrace,’’ retorted 
Helen, looking the angry g girl full in the eye. 

“Well, I am glad of it, only I am sorry 
for Maud. But she has somewhere to go, I, 
nowhere. Yes, you smile, you draw your 
lips down the way that I detest, Helen Hil- 
dreth! Why do I detest you so? I know 
why you detest me—because of my mother. 
I am sure it wasn’t my fault! It isn’t your 
virtue that your mother was good and right. 
—You are not good for that! You are cold, 
and proud, and hard, so I hate you! But 
Maud is good and sweet; she shall not go! 
I will see Fraiilein this moment.and tell her 
that it was my fault.—Hush up your noise, 
Guilie, the monitors will hear you! she 
added, turning to one of the little girls, who 
was aroused by the unwonted disturbance at 
this hour. 

Maud sitting upon the narrow bed, her 
golden hair falling on the white pillow and 
her slipperless feet dropping dejectedly over 
the bedside, began jo plead for peace in her 
sweet way. 
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“‘Neino, dear, don’t talk so to Helen, if 
you love me! You must remember I love 
her.” 

“Well, I needn’t love everything you love. 
You love all the world. I am going to ask 
Von Priessen to let you stay.”’ 

‘*But I don’t want to stay, Neino. What 
could I do here without you or Helen ?”’ 

“A great deal better than you would with 
us.”’ 

‘That may be, but I am going with you 
both in the morning to Mrs. Porter’s. She 
will take us all in, ~and cry over us, and be 
good to us.” 

“Oh! you angel!’ cried Neino. ‘You 
have saved me from disgrace again. I did 
not care what became of me. No one cares, 
I thought I would drown myself.’’ 

“Do you think you are ready to die?” 
Helen asked quietly, brushing her hair. 

‘Just as ready as you are,’’ returned Neino, 
sharply, roused by a word from Helen. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t meditate suicide. I shall 
live to repent.’’ 

‘‘T shall never repent of some things!” 

‘Don’t, Neino! I can’t bear it; and if we 
go to Mrs. Porter’s, you will be good, won’t 
you?” pleaded the little Ppeace- anaker. 

‘‘Good to you, dear,’? answered Neino, 
with implied reservations. 

‘*Good to Helen, too.’ 

‘“ When anybody is looking,”’ muttered the 
girl impishly. 

‘““You take too much trouble, Maud, on my 
own account. I can defend myself ‘against 
Neino, and really, she is quite harmless. In 
a hand-to-had fight, I should be the stronger, 
although my hands are not quite as large,’ 
and she surveyed her own long, beautiful 
hz ands with some complacency, 

‘-T hate you, Helen Hildreth !’’ hissed the 
Neino,’’ and I would strike you 4 

‘*If Mademoiselle weren’t outside with her 
ear to the key-hole,’’? said Helen, suddenly 
opening the door and surprising the French 
governess, sitting on the door-mat. 

The situation was not one to be spoken of. 
The governess might have been spying upon 
orders, but the girls did not admit the excuse. 

- Young ladies, you should lay yourselves 
in the bed.”’ 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ cried Neino, in wrath, 
“‘vou will please walk yourself into your 
room. We have nothing to do with you. We 
do not belong to you any longer. We are 
expelled. We have nothing to do now but 
pay our board. If you want any old clothes, 
walk yourself to our door to-morrow morn- 
ing, and we will give that which we cannot 
putin our trunks. Good night, cherie! Put 
your night-cap straight! you might frighten 
away the burglars.” 

Yet, despite this audacious reception of the 
governess, the girls judged it prudent to act 
upon her instructions, and betake themselves 
quietly to bed: 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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I. THROUGH ‘ 


*‘VAGUENESS.”’ 





BY JANET REUTZ REES. 









{ are, unhappily, vague. 
They have generally a certain 
rt WY indefinite intention in regard to 
most things that they undertake, 
and notably so in business matters. This is, 
in itself, a most prolific source of failure. 
General intentions never lead to success in 
anything, whether it be making a dress, edu- 
cating a child, or opening a store. The in- 
definite dressmaker never fits except by 
chance; the vague educator imparts a smat- 
tering of many things and knowledge of 
none; the woman who opens a store on a 
capital of indefinite intentions invariably 
fails. If women would only see this and 
cultivate exactness, we should not hear so 
much about prisoners of poverty. 

As an ounce of fact is worth pounds of 
theory or tons of spoken wisdom, I will draw 
a moral from my own experience. I was 
gloriously vague ; I had the best intentions 
and the most indefinite visions of success 
that any woman was ever blessed with. I 
set out, with equal zeal and confidence in 
myself, to write a story, edit a magazine, 
advertise a business house, translate a Ger- 
man novel, educate other people’s children, 
or make a bonnet. I never made a distinct 
success of anything but vagueness. I had 
no notion of the meaning of a contract, for 
instance. If I undertook a piece of advertis- 
ing for a large business house, or to write a 
pamphlet for a small one, I invariably trusted 
to luck and to their honor to come out all 
right in the matter of payment. The result 
was that I got into some very unpleasant 
difficulties. Time and time again I was told, 
‘In business matters have a distinct under- 
standing ;”’ but I never had one with any one 
of the many people for whom I have worked. 


On one occasion a man called at my office s 


and told me that if I would see a certain 
business woman that afternoon I should 
obtain an order, as she was most anxious to 
have a pamphlet written upon her establish- 
ment, which was that of a very well-known 
manicure. 


Of course I went; equally, of course, I 
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undertook to write the little book, which 
was to be partly historical, partly practical. 
She inquired into price, and I named my 
terms, to which she offered no objection. I 
was, in order to obtain a thorough mastery 
of the practical part of the business, invited 
to call and have my nails thoroughly attended 
to, so that I might be able to give an intelli- 
gent account of the process. I went three 
times for this purpose, and spent three morn- 
ings in the Astor Library, hunting up all 
sorts of odds and ends about finger-nails; 
and, armed with this data, I wrote a fairly 
interesting sketch on the subject, in three or 
four chapters. I called with my MSS. The 
individual (I can’t really call her a lady, and 
I don’t want to say the woman, so I’ll be 
vague, as usual) requested me to read it 
aloud. I said that this was not usual, but as 
she seemed an illiterate sort of person, I 
acceded to the request. She was charmed; 
she clapped her hands— 

‘“That’s good !”” she cried, over and over 
again. ‘“‘That’s just the very thing; just 
what I want.’’ Then she called the young 
ladies in the store, and asked me to read it 
again to them. Isaid my time was valuable. 

‘‘Oh, tell !’? she replied, ‘‘so’s the pamph- 
let ; I shan’t stick at a dollar, more or less,’’ 

Vell, I read it (like the vague, unbusiness- 
like idiot I was), and then she wanted it left, 
to think over, and I was to call again ina 
day or two. I called as agreed. 

Just as charmed as ever was the “ individ- 
ual,’”’? only she now wanted an additional 
chapter on the diseases of the nails and their 
treatment ; a delightful subject, by the way, 
but that’s no matter. 

I remarked, vaguely, of course, that it 
would add to the expense, as I have a fixed 
charge per thousand words. She, with the 
same delightful vagueness, replied that shat 
was no matter. She only published such a 
thing once in a lifetime, and a little more or 
less expense was no object. 

The chapter on diseases of the nails was 
written accordingly, and read aloud as before. 
The individual then said that she was going 
for her holiday week to the country, and 
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would take the manuscripts with her to read 
to her partner, and decide about style of 
printing, cover, etc., ail of which I was to 
attend to as part of the work I had under- 
taken; and I parted with my manuscripts 
completely certain that I had made my $50. 

Alas! for the falling of a vague woman’s 
hopes ! 

A week passed. At the appointed time I 
called on the individual. She was not in, 
but a message had been left for me: 

“Mrs. was quite undecided whether 
she would publish the pamphlet before next 
fall season.”’ 

‘“*But,’’ I said, ‘‘I have put all other work 
aside because she was so anxious to get it 
out before ¢Azs fall season.” 

‘*Well, she’s changed her mind, and that’s 
her message.”’ 

I concluded to let other business go, and 
wait till she came in, as the saleslady expected 
her back in an hour. 

She came at last, and looked a little con- 
fused at seeing me. Putting ona pretty bold 
front, however, she said: 

“I’ve changed my mind about that pamph- 
let. Mr, +— (the partner) says it’s no use 
this fall; it’s too late, I shall wait till next 
year, and maybe have some more written on 
to it.” 

‘In that case, I suppose, you'll return the 
manuscripts? ’’ 

‘*‘Oh, dear, no;’’ was the reply, “I want 
it, only next year will suit me better.” 

‘‘Well, then, of course, as you intend to 
keep the manuscript as it is, and are satisfied 
with the work, you are prepared to pay mie 
something on account?’’ 

“Pay on account! I never heard of such 
athing! Why, I may not like it, even after 
it's printed! Certainly, I shan’t pay till it’s 
all satisfactorily completed.’”’ 

‘But,’ I urged, ‘‘that is no way to do busi- 
ness. Any man of good business standing 
would at once pay me something on account 
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for work already half done, if the comple- 
tion is to stand over for a year.”’ 

‘“*But 7 shan’t. Business men are no rule 
for me. Ishan’t pay youa cent, now or ever; 
if I don’t like it when it’s printed, and so, 
now 4 

Then, vague woman as I am (and vague 
women are always amiable), I lost my tem- 
per. Even a woman will turn. 

‘‘T am so unaccustomed to such treat- 
ment,’’ I said, ‘‘that I shall call on my legal 
adviser now at once.” 

‘Do it!” said the individual. ‘I guess 
he'll know my name. It won’t be the first 
time I have been summoned.”’ 

He did know her name only too well. 

‘*Had you a contract with her?” was his 
first question. 

“No.” 

‘* Ah, well, ————, we must fight it out.” 

Not to lengthen out my story, we did fight 
it out, or rather he did; for, with my feminine 
horror of appearing as plaintiff in such a 
case, and my vague ideas of what was best 
to do, I decided to be away when the suit 
came on, and sent in written testimony. * 

Of course it went against me. The indi- 
vidual’s counsel was primed with damaging 
evidence. She had her salesladies to swear 
that I had offered to write the pamphlet, on 
approval, and that having made no stipula- 
tion about prompt payment, and having no 
contract, and not even appearing in person 
to urge my claim, she, as a dashing, exper- 
ienced business ‘‘ person,’’ of sharp practice, 
won the day, and my case went squarely to 
the right about—the only decided thing 
about it was our bill of costs. 

I had no right to complain. I did not 
complain. It was so entirely my own fault, 
one atmong many, many bitter experiences 
arising solely out of my feminine vague- 
ness. If I am more definite now it is not as 
the result of one such lesson, but of many. 
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ENEATH the rose, beneath the rose, 
The sloping, shadowy banks between, 
The laughter-trilling brooklet flows— 
She wandered in the noon repose 
From yonder bowers where maidens glean, 
And village lads, the vintage rows. 
Bright head upon her dimpled arm 
Low-pillowed on the mosses blest— 
One small brown foot by ripples prest, 
While sunbeams kiss the ripe lips warm — 
She slumbers, tho’ one passing goes 
Beneath the rose, beneath the rose. 


Beneath the rose, beneath the rose, 

The withering leaves are falling fast— 
Yet tho’ the brooklet.sighing goes, 
As fearful of the coming snows, 

And mindful of the hurrying blast, 
Her face with May-tide blushes glows. 
Dark eyes that shy thro’ fringes gleam 


Their answer to the young knight’s vows, 
Nor heed the shadow on the boughs, 
Nor hollow murmur of the stream— 
Small fingers fast which his enclose 
Beneath the rose, beneath the rose. 


Beneath the rose, beneath the rose, 
The shivering stream is fettered fast, 
And not one lingering rose-leaf strows 
Its darksome lethe-like repose 
With faded memory of the past— 
But drift and drift the suryieg snows. | 
Nor winter waits, nor Death may wait— 
He trifled at the court full long, 
He rides this way at even song— 
The bells are knelling : Late! too late ! 
What grave-mound here,’neath shrouding snows, 
Beneath the rose, beneath the rose? 


AUTHOR “‘ PILOT FORTUNE.”’ 
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Little Sister +f rancina. 





BY KATE DE COURCY. 





HE room is hung with water- 

colors by Edouard Frére. What 

a rest this place is after the wor- 

ries ofthe week. Daily burdens, 

spoiled temper, disagreeable peo- 

ple and a higher scandal thermometer than 

usual, The principal figure in the picture 

numbered 49 is a Sister of Charity, and it is 
ealled ‘‘ Girls Leaving School.”’ 

The children are trooping down the steps 
of the old convent wall, and one of the little 
ones is stopped by the Sister, who must see if 
the woolen comforter or wrap is keeping her 
warm aud snug against the frost in the walk 
home. No man, except one with a guileless 
heagt, could paint as Edouard Frére did. 
This is so sweet and tender and true; there 
is so much mother in the good sister’s 
face—the mother who loves all children ; for 
the mother who only loves her own is no 
mother at all. She reminded me of dear 
little Sister Francina, who petted and cared 
for the tots at my convent school, miles and 
miles away. 

Just like this picture, Sister Francina used 
to see if the woolen hood was snug, if the 
mittens were warm, if the cloaks were but- 
toned, and then it would be—‘‘ Off with you 
to the pond, and have a fine frolic before 
tea,’? sometimes promising, if they were very 
good, that she would let them fasten skates 
on her feet, and that she would show them 
how Sister Francina could romp with good 
little girls. 

At early morning it was the same. Never 
mind that the toilet room was dark, for what 
is one lantern where fifteen babies are getting 
their hair brushed, and being made neat for 
prayers and chapel. All the same, dim light 
though it was, little Sister Francina’s sharp 
eyes inspected each one. 

“Let me see the nails.’’ The little one 
would turn the nails of her little paws 
towards each other. 

““Let me see the teeth.” Baby then made 
as square a grin as she could. 

‘Good child ; away for your placein your 
line for chapel and let me see you all eat a 
big breakfast.’’ 

No. 7 has the good Sister Francina look 
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too. No harm shall come to a child near 
sucha face. Frére has the skill of imparting 
the mother expression to perfection. 

One day, a novice who was helping in the 
toilet room tugged at a little girl’s hand, 
and then impatiently jerked it’s wrist and 
said: ‘Oh, do stand still.”’ Little Sister 
Francina left the little head she was combing, 
took the novice by the wrist, held it firmly, 
took the comb out of the novice’s hand, 
louked her steadily in the eye for a moment, 
and then, mimicking the novice’s tone, said: 
“Oh, do go out of the room.”’ 

The children were awe-struck, but they knew 
Sister Fraucina must be right, and that the 
novice must have been very naughty, 
although she was “‘a big girl’ and taller than 
‘*Sister.”’ 

In truth, she was a mother to all of us. 
She could not resist running all over the 
convent to see if others were comfortable, 
and if there were not some good thing some- 
where about the house, she had left undone 
that she could do. Her charge was the 
babies, as we called all the girls under ten 
years; but if her duties led her through our 
dormitory, where we bigger girls slept, she 
would come to one bed and say, ‘“‘ Here’s the 
nice dose for your cold’’ (an awful spoonful 
of onions stewed in molasses), or she would 
come to my bed and tuck in the blankets, 
and whisper ‘‘Good night, you little heretic. 
God bless you.”’ 

Dear little Sister Francina was Irish; her 
metier was the domestic and motherly; but 
the educational sisters used to say that she 
was worth all the rest of them put together. 
She never seemed to rest. She had to go to 
bed at nine and rise at four, as the convent 
rule was; but if the discipline had permitted, 
I believe she would have worked all night, 
not so much from love of work itself as from 
care for others and duty to God. 

Had she been a man and soldier, and 
had she came beneath his ken, how dear she 
would have been to the great Wellington’s 
heart! Like.a true soldier, she was at her 
post when the bullet of death struck her 
down. For I can only say that sister Fran- 
cina just died. 

She had attended chapel, washed and com- 
bed her babies, and was about to slip into 
the deserted chapel for private prayer. Sister 
Loretta met her in the corridor, was startled 
by a look in her fae , and followed her as 
she retreated into + cell. 
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Sister Francina simply looked up gravely, 
placed her hand on her heart where the pain 
was, said ‘‘Oh,’’ sighing deeply ; then the 
blood flowed trom the dear kind mouth, and 
the tired head fell back. In half an hour it 
was all over, and all we knew was that as we 
were passing from the chapel into the clois- 
ters that morning twilight, an unexpected 
sound feel upon our ears, and every girl, as 
she stood, feel upon her knees. The sound 
was muffled ; a soul was passing away, and the 
convent bell was tolling the De Profundis. 
* * * * * * * * * 


, THE MARTYR. 


Only an Edouard Frére could paint a Sister 
Francina ! 

No. 49 is touching beyond words, a picture 
not alone valuable for what it is, but for what 
it suggests. The long black dress, the pale, 
pure brow, and the sad prayerful features of 
the woman kissing the dead Christ’s feet. 

When you go to see a picture by Edouard 
Frére, see with your own eyes, and when you 
view the beauty of the great French genre 
painters work, do not forget Heinrich Heine’s 
prescription to ‘‘take a little along with you.” 





—LPPD LI 


Che slartyr. 


R. C. 


TITUS: 

H! she is fair ;— 

Too fair, too young to die. 

What sunny hair ! 

And eyes like yonder sky ! 
Brave girl! Serene 
And undisturbed she waits— 
A very queen !— 
The opening of the gates 
That bar the beast, 
Savage with three days’ fast, 
From his fair feast. 
A Nazarene! Rome, hast 
Thou one to vie 
With this fair, dauntless lass? 
Yet must she die? 
And all her virtue pass, 
A blasted bud, 
When the fierce teeth shall taste 
Her sweet young blood, 
And, in their thirsty haste, 
Forget a thanks.— 
Gracchus, the tiger ! 
His burning flanks ! 
Brother, remember me ! 


See 


GRACCHUS : 
“Titus, thou wilt not leap the balustrade ! 
Here sit, Isay! Shall all the mocking eyes 
Of Rome see how a milky cheek has made 
Titus a fool? Thou rescue her? She lies 
Already bleeding in the dust. Thy aid 
Were now but a ridiculous surprise. 
Lo! how the amphitheatre is swayed, 
And the tumultuous murmurs fall and rise.” 


TITUS: 


‘* Why did her mute, 
Beseeching eyes find me 


LENSKI,. 


When the great brute 
Was suddenly set free ; 
As if tome, 

Dying, she would transfer 
The constancy 

And faith fatal toher ? 

I would have braved 
Death and shame with a smile, 
Just to have saved 

Her for a little while. 

But evermore 

To see her piteous eyes 
Raised to implore 

My coward sympathies, 
With trust so true 

And faith unwavering. 
Oh ! ’twill pursue 

Me like a guilty thing, 
Stricken and sick 

With blood and death, and the thick 
Roar of the rude, 
Bloodthirsty multitude.” 


GRACCHUS : 


‘‘ By Hercules, art thou a Nazarene ? 

Or is thy blood still Roman? Has the bane 

Of this traitorous wretch made thee insane, 
That thou dost whine like a white-livered slave? 
Ha! Nero beckons thee! He must have seen 
Thy foolish freak, and will inquire. And woe 
To thee, my lad, if thou dost not behave 


As he would wish. Thou arta Roman. Go! 


[A year after this occurrence, Titus, having become 
a Christian, was executed at Rome, in accordance 
with the sentence of Nero.] 





Wow Lutie Managed it. 


BY MAY VIVIAN CLYDE. 


OU would certainly have declared 
that Mrs. Will Russell was the 
very sweetest, prettiest bride 
you ever had the good fortune 

to look at, if you could 

have seen her that per- 
fect summer morning, just back from the 
wedding trip, and standing on the wide, 
shady piazza of her new home, where she 
had come to reign queen over her realm. 

“You like it, Lutie? You are sure you 
will be satisfied to leave city life and settle 
down in the country, a regular out-and-out 
prosy farmer’s wife?’’ Will looked very 
proud and assured as he asked the super- 
fluous question. 

She laughed lightly ; it was one of those 
very happy, girlish peals of soft melody that 
had won Will in the beginning. 

‘Like it, Oh, Will! I shall just love the 
ne® life, because it is so beautiful, and 
because it is with you! Just look at the 
mountains yonder, Will, and the cloud 
shadows chasing over them! And do you 
see how the light dances and ripples on the 
river? Oh, Will, it seems to me you have 
brought me to Paradise, and can one fail to 
be happy there?’’ She leaned her pretty 
golden head, caressingly against his broad 
breast, and he stole his arm around her 
and kissed her forehead. 

‘““Even if the keeper at the gate is the 
matter of fact, commonplace, every day 
fellow—’’ 

Lutie laid her hand over his mouth. 

“Will, hush! I will not have you calling 
yourself names. If you are a farmer, you 
are also a gentleman, and the two combined 
constitute my ideal of aman. It will be an 
ideal life too, dear, for us. We will drive, 
and ride, and enjoy ong delicious rambles ; 
I will sketch those lovely views, and per- 
haps paint a little, and collect ferns, and 
have our supper out on the lawn yonder,— 
and—Oh, darling, it will be so delicious!’ 

Will looked a little dubiously at her bright, 
animated face. 

“That is all very well, Lutie, dear; but I 
am afraid you will learn there will be more 
duties to perform than those you have men- 
tioned.”’ 

“Why of course, you literal old fellow! 
See, Will—only just see those sunset tints! 
Was there ever any thing more exquisite ?’’ 

If Lutie had looked like a picture as she 
stood in the sunset glow the evening of her 
home-coming, she was not less so when she 
came singing down stairs to breakfast next 
morning, in a dainty house dress of pale 
blue percale and deeper blue ribbons. 

‘“What a glorious morning, Miss Kitty!’ 
she called out cheerily. ‘‘Just the very day 
for an expedition over to that mountain I 


have fallenin love with.’’ ‘‘ Miss Kitty "— 
otherwise Will’s third cousin, and house- 
keeper, an old maid of fifty, and a privileged 
and valued member of the Russell family 
for a life-time—looked upin grim amazement, 
and ‘‘took in”’ Lutie’s pretty toilette with a 
sniff of disapproval. 

‘Its a fine morning for preserving peaches, 
if its good for anything, as late as it is. You 
and Will ’ll have to keep earlier hours than‘ 
this if you expect to get along in the world. 
Its the first time I ever saw breakfast waiting 
in this house until this time of day.” 

Lutie’s blue eyes opened in wide surprise. 

‘““Why,—it isu’t seven o’clock yet, Miss 
Kitty!” 

‘“*T should hope not!’’ Miss Kitty rejoined 
fervently, as she trotted out into the kitchen 
and returned with a plate of eggs, and flaky 
milk rolls.’’ I’ve been up since four 
o’clock—”’ 

Lutie gave a little cry. 

‘Since four o’clock!’? s_e gasped. What 
can you possibly have found to do since that 
unearthly hour?’’ 

“And I haven’t lost a minute either,” 


Miss Kitty went on exultantly, as you will 
find out when you get into the routine of 


farm ‘work yourself. There’s Will’s, brother 
Jim’s wife, across the pasture land yonder,— 
she’s been up and about since daybreak, I'll 
bet a cookie. Farmer’s wives can’t be fine 
ladies my dear, if they want to help their 
husbands along.”’ 

Poor Lutie! she looked piteously at Miss 
Kitty’s honest, toil-browned face and strong 
gnarled hands, with a feeling of wonder; 
and just then Will came in, handsome as a 
prince, in his wide rimmed straw hat pushed 
off his face, his spotless linen and striped 
seersucker coat. 

‘Already down and eating, puss?’”? he 
said, as he kissed her.’’ I hadn’t the heart 
to waken you so barbarously early as I turned 
out, the very first morning home. We’ll 
come to it by degrees, shall we?” 

“T’d been thinking I was up remarkably 
early until Miss Kitty corrected me,” Lutie 
said, quietly. ‘‘She says brother James’ 
wife has probably been at work since four 
o’clock this morning. I think I will go over 
and see her, after I have finished breakfast.” 

Will looked at Miss Kitty, and Miss Kitty 
looked at Will. 

‘‘Shall you dear?” he said. ‘Of course 
it will be very good in you to pay Annie a 
visit, but hadn’t you better help a little at 
home to-day ?”’ 

‘“With the peaches,’? Miss Kitty supple- 
mented promptly. ‘‘There’s peaches to 
peel, and sugar to clear, and kernels to 
crack, and theres the little room in the west 
attic to be whitewashed and overhauled; and 
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42 HOW LUTIE MANAGED IT. 


a tremendous pile of carpet rags to cut, 
besides the bread and pies and dinner to get.”’ 

Lutie listened very attentively, then arose 
from the table. 

‘‘And who will assist you Miss Kitty if I 
do not? If I were not here, how would you 
manage it all?”’ 

‘* As I always have done, alone.’’ 

“I am sorry I cannot be of any use,’’ she 
went on pleasantly. ‘I never whitewashed 
or cut carpet rags in my life.” 

“You will learn my dear,’’ Miss Kitty re- 
assured her.’? Will’s mother did every stroke 
of work that was done in this house until 
she died. Will’s wife can have no better 
example.’’ 

Lutie’s bright eyes looked steadily at her 
husband’s face. 

‘Is that so dear? your father allowed your 
mother to drudge—” she paused suddenly, 
the warm crimson flushing her cheeks. 

“My father and mother were a noble type 
of people out this way, Lutie,’’ Will respond- 
el, more sharply than she had ever heard 
him speak before—‘‘and the women of my 
family have always been accustomed to 
habits of thrift, economy, and industry.” 
Lutie shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
raised her eyebrows. 

‘**[ hope to leave as fair a record as any of 
eed eople, my dear Will—but I won’t 
egin just yet. I want to pay my visit to 
Annie to-day.” 

And she went leisurely away, looking a 
very idealized dream in her blue dress, 
fluttering ribbons, broad brimmed daisy 
wreathed hat, auburn gloves and white serge 
sunshade. 

“If this is the programme, I pity poor 
Will! ’? Miss Kitty groaned, as she gathered 
up the breakfast dishes. 

“If Lutie doesn’t see things in a little 
different light—!”’ puzzled Will, going into 
the creamery for a glass of cool, foamy 
milk. 

“Tf ¢his is a specimen of what is expected 
of me. I'll taboo country life and go back 
to New York before another day is over!” 
declared Lutie, while a little deeper tinge 
warmed her cheeks. 

‘James’ wife,’’ met her at the door, a pale, 
spiritiess woman,” whom Lutie knew was 
not thirty years old, but who would have 
passed for forty anywhere. 

“Tam so glad you have come over, dear,”’ 
she said, the tears gathering in her faded 
eyes. ‘‘I meant to have gone to see you 
last night, but I amso tired when all is done,I 
haven’t enough ambition to change my dress. 
Come in Lutie, and sit here where I cam talk 
and work too.”’ 

Lutie took the cushioned Boston rocker, 
her blue skirt flowing over the plain rag 
carpet, her pretty head reclining on the 
flowered cushion at the back. 

“I won’t stay unless you sit down and pay 
me every attention, Annie. I won’t detain 

you long, for I have come on business. Put 


down your sleeves, dear, I can’t endure te 
see how thin and brown your arms are, they 
were so round, and dimpled, and white the 
day of your wedding.”’ 

Annie smiled. 

‘‘How long ago that time seems!”’ she 
said, rolling down the faded calico sleeves. 

‘Judging by the change in your appear- 
ance,—yes! But Annie, Miss Kitty says you 
are a model housekeeper, the one I am to 
pattern after, and I have come to find out 
just what you do to win your reputation.” 

‘* Well, I guess I am a pretty good worker, 
Lutie. James saysI am, andI certainly save 
him a great deal of money, for I keep no 
help at all. I rise about four every morning, 
and that gives me a long working day.”’ 

‘‘A long working day,”’ Lutie said thought- 
fully. ‘Tell me, Annie, what you accom- 
plished yesterday from the time you arose 
uutil you retired.” 

‘Well, before breakfast I churned butter, 
strained and skimmed the milk, scalded the 
paus, fed the chickens and turkeys; then I 
cooked breakfast for James and the children 
aud the three hired men.”’ ‘ 

Lutie’s blue eyes began to darken. 

‘Three hired men! Why does James need 
help and you none?”’ 

‘*Oh,—a girl is expensive, Janes wouldn’t 
think of such athing. Well, after breakfast 
I cleared up, made the beds, swept the din- 
ing room, scrubbed the kitchen, and baked 
bread, pies and cake, for the men in the field 
you know. Then I sent them their ten 
o’clock lunch, and then prepared dinner ; set 
the table, and waited for them.” 

‘* And ate a hearty dinner yourself,’’ Lutie 
observed. 

“Well no, to tell the truth Lutie, I don’t 
have much appetite.” 

‘* After dinner, wh: -, Annie ?’’ 

‘Oh, the dishes, and a few quarts of fruit 
to can, and Emma’s white dress to iron for 
the picnic to-day—she’s gone already—and 
then I sewed an hour or so, and then I got 
supper; James asked for hot buttermilk bis- 
cuit, he likes them so much. I believe I 

icked some blackberries before they*came 
in to tea, the patch is right near the kitchen 
you see.”’ 

“‘ And then of course you ate your supper.” 

Lutie was growing ironical. 

‘Oh, yes, a little. I don’t care much for 
biscuit, besides it wasso very warm last night. 
I didn’t get really cool until I’d done the 
dishes, and mended James’ shirt, and went 
out and rested a little on the side porch.” 

‘And that was about ten o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Very nearly.” 

‘‘And you were tired, dear ?”’ 

The tears gushed at Lutie’s sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice. 

“Tutie! Lutie! [fit wasn’t for the children, 
I'd pray to be at rest in the churchyard !” 

And then the blue sleeved arm flew around 
Annie’s drooped neck. : 

“It is just simply shameful, Annie, and 
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FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 


you must ‘‘strike’’ without delay. Will 
meedn’t think I will be relegated to such a 
position as you occupy and if I succeed in 
my attempts to institute a reform, you shall 
be benefited as well. Be hopeful Annie, a 
little longer !”’ 

And back Lutie went, fairly quivering 
witii righteous indignation, to find her lord 
and master, handsome, stalwart and lazy, 
swinging in a hammock on the lawn. 

She went straight up to him, her blue eyes 
shining. 

“Will, I am going home!”’ 

‘‘Going home. What do you mean child? 
you are at home!”’ 

“‘T mean back to papa and mamma; I’ve 
been on a tour of investigation, and I am 
uot satisfied with my discoveries. In other 
words, I don’t tike the situation.” 

‘*The situation? What are you driving at 
Lutie?”’ 

‘**The situation of servant, laundress, seam- 
stress, cook, general servant and lady, all 
rolled int> one; with a payment in the shape 
ef victuals and clothes, no privileges, and no 
holiday.” 

Will straightened up. 

“Come, little girl, stop your nonsense and 
translate as you go. What impossible 
creature are you speaking of?” 

‘‘Not impossible—because Annie Russell 
is just that, and more. Very impossible, 
because I never, under any circumstance, 
will become such. I find Iam expected to 
model after poor Annie—but I shall do no 
such thing. I will go home, and go back to 
the office again.” 

“ Lutie!” 

“Yes, Iam in earnest!’’ and Lutie looked 
it. ‘‘I have not the slightest intention of 
eommitting suicide, as Annie is doing by 
degrees. Think of her the day she was 
married, eight years ago, then think of 
her now! You call it good house-keeping, 
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thrift, economy, industry. J call it by its 
right name, slow murder !”’ 

Will rose slowly out of the hammock and 
walked up and down. 

‘* Annie does look feeble, and no mistake!” 
he said finally. 

‘‘How could she look otherwise when she 
accomplishes all she does? I tell you Will, 
it is simply sinful!’’ and then she went up to 
him, and laid her little hand on his arm, 
and lifted her bright, intelligent face to 
his,— 

‘““If you want me to remain here, you must 
provide me suitable servants, and let me rule 
in my house as its reigning, directing spirit, 
not its worn out, tired drudge. If not I will 
pack my trunks and go back to-morrow.” 
His arms tightened eagerly around her supple 
figure. 

‘“Go back—leave me—never, you auda- 
cious little rebel! You are more than half 
right, Lutie,—I am willing to admit it, and 
equally willing to try your experiment, and 
see how it works. But to lose you, my darl- 
ing—never!’? And Lutie had her way. A 
strong, well-trained servant of whom even 
Miss Kitty finally approved, came to the 
farm, and Lutie worked, but did not drudge 
in her little home,—her bright intelligence 
accomplishing a thousand-fold better results, 
than all the meniallabor twenty women could 
have expended their strength upon. And 
there was time for the walks and the drives, 
the sketching and the ferns, the reading and 
the sailing,and time and opportunity, too, for 
many an hour beside poor Annie’s bed, — 
poor Annie, overworked, under-appreciated, 
broken-down at last,the model housekeeper ! 

But the charm worked. And when she 
recovered, James’ eyes were opened to the 
justice of Lutie’s way; and his wife grew 
well, and happy, and strong again,—the mis- 
tress of his home, as well as his heart,—his 
companion, not his servant. 





From Shore to Shore. 


HE sunset grand along the strand 
Gives the green waves a golden glow, 
And aione I stand in a far, far land, 
Watching the years between us flow— 


Watching the years, the bitter years, 
Like floods of tears, between us flow. 


The sunset fades amid the shades 
Over the waves that moan so low 
The sunset dies, but o’er the skies 
Its great, slow ghost now seems to go; 
And alone I stand in a far, far land, 
Watching the years between us flow— 


Watching the years, the bittér years, 
Like floods of tears between us flow. 


The night like death, without a breath, 
Steals o’er the ocean still and slow. 
Night comes to me, but o’er the sea, 
Lady, for thee the day doth glow; 
And so, dear Love, with eyes above 
Let’s dream the heaven we yet may know, 
Though alone I stand in a far, far land, 
Watching the years between us flow— 
Watching the years, the bitter years, 
Like floods of tears between us flow. 
HENRY W. AUSTIN. 






























BY JULIA A. 


fAadame Emile de Girardin or Delphine Gap. 





KEMPSHALL. 










N Mrs. Jamieson’s “‘ Loves of the Poets”’ 
we are assured that “‘ however charm- 
ing, brilliant and fascinating the 
qualities which a French woman may 
possess, she is, nevertheless, always ‘and 
singularly devoid of that ‘‘ poetry of being ” 
which we naturally ascribe to refined woman- 
heod. 


But surely, Mrs. Jamieson forgot Madame 
Emile de Girardin. Intrinsically poetic in 
her nature, in her career, in her own exceed- 
ing loveliness of person, Delphine Gay, the 
“tenth muse’ as her friends loved to ad- 
dress her, seems to us the very impersona- 
tion of the ideal in woman. 

The friend of George Sand, the inspira- 
tion of Balzac, the ‘“‘goddess’’ of Lamar- 
tine, crowned as another Corinne at Rowe 
and in the Panthéon of Paris, she appears 
to our prosaic lives as having trod the earth 
to asort of rhythmic measure. Delphine Gay 
was the daughter of Madame Sophie Gay, a 
woman celebrated for her wit, and possess- 
ing some literary distinction. With that re- 
gard to dramatic effect which the French 
people, even in their most exalted moods, 
never quite forget, the little Delphine was 
baptized upon the tomb of Charlemagne. 
At fourteen she read her own verses aloud to 
her mother’s guests, Béranger, Chateaubri- 
and, Delatouche, Duval, Vernet and others, 
and was at once recognized by them as a 
genius. When but seventeen she received 
the highest encomiums from the French 
Academy, and henceforth was regarded as a 
celebrity. 

As Charles X. had expressed great admi* 
ration for Delphine, some political plotters 
attempted to excite her ambition, that they 
might make use of her as a tool; but she 
rejected their propositions with disdain. The 
king, learning of this intrigue, sent to Del- 
phine a pension of five hundred crowns, at 
the same time advising her to employ it in 
travel. And now Madame Gay and her 
daughter journeyed through France, Switz- 
erland and Italy, Delphine receiving con- 
stant ovations to her talent and beauty. At 
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Rome she was crowned with laurel, and con- 
ducted in public triumph to the capitol. 

In Italy, at the cascades of Terni, she first 
met Lamartine. Young, beautiful, her long 
golden curls floating in the breeze, tears of 
ecstasy upon her cheeks, she appeared to 
his poetic imagination a ‘‘sibyl, a goddess.”’ 
From this first impression Lamartine seems 
never to have recovered; through life he 
loved, or rather adored Delphine, ‘‘ without,’’ 
he says, ‘“‘ever once thinking of her as a 
woman, for I had seen her a goddess at 
Terni.” 

During her residence at Rome, inspired 
by her surroundings and the religious asso- 
ciations of the place, Delphine wrote her 
poem of ‘‘The Magdalen.” Returning to 
Paris just as the last frescoes were put upon 
the Panthéon, she was called upon to read a 
collection of her own verses, and there she 
was crowned by her admiring countrymen. 

Lamartine speaks of observing constantly 
at the home of Madame Gay a young man of 
slender, but charming form, and of extremely 
youthful appearance. Hespoke but little; he 
seemed, like a brother or a relative, to live 
on intimate terms with the two ladies. This 
young man had his eyes constantly fixed on 
Delphine ; he spoke to her in a low tone; she 
negligently turned round her handsome face 
to reply to him or to smile at him as he 
leaned on the back of her chair. ‘I asked 
her mother,’? Lamartine continues, ‘‘ who 
was this young unknown whose fine, ex- 
pressive countenance inspired involuntary 
attention and curiosity. The mother told 
me that it was M. Emile de Girardin.” A 
short time afterward, when I was away from 
France, I learned that the vision of the cas- 
cades of Terni had become a wife.’’ 

From the date of her marriage Delphine 
seems to have assumed a new character, al- 
though never laying aside the old. Always 
gentle, delighting in her womanhood, her 
toilette of a ‘‘coguetter delicieuse,’’ her long 
beautiful hair floating in sunshiny splendor 
and luxuriance, her full, soft eyes gazing as 
at something unseen to common mortals, it 
is difficult to realize, in the such an one, the 
able politician, the woman of the world, the 
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‘‘Courrier,’’** the ‘‘ Vicomte de Launay,’’* 
whose brilliant, stirring articles were the 
talk of all Paris. 

Nothing could be more poetic than the 
figure drawn of her by her biographer as 
“always attired in white in summer, sitting 
under her Algerian tent, twining her soft 
golden hair about her fingers, thinking the 
great thoughts with which she was next day 
to move France; or perchance mourning as 
few have ever mourned for the children that 
came not.” 

“‘Ah,”’ she exclaimed one day, addressing 
Madame George Sand, ‘‘with joy would I 
have sacrificed the world to have been a 
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mother, as you are! 
As a dramatist Delphine’s success was 
complete. Her plays are still among the 
treasures of the French language, and are 
extremely popular with the people. 
Madame de Girardin seldom passed the 
boundaries of her own home. At Chaillot 


her husband had bought a house, built under 
the empire, in the form of a Greek temple ; 
here the most illustrious men and women 
of Europe sought her presence. Seated at 
her desk with flowing hair and loose robes 
she looked more like the Sappho of France 
than the ‘‘Courrier of Paris.’’ 

In 1848 came the Revolution; Delphine 
as ‘‘Vicomte de Launay’’ writes: 

“Sad! sad! That which might be sub- 
lime becomes frightful! A loyal republic is 
it not the dream of all generous and inde- 
pendent minds! But alas! those who have 
proclaimed it do not understand it. And 
the proof that they do not understand it 
is that they have not made it loved. They 
render it ridiculous, niggardly, vain, in- 
stead of making it powerful, serious and 
dignified. At each of their movements they 
make the cannon roar. The cannon is the 
king’s plaything which is not suitable to the 
calm and popular idea involved in a republic. 
The proof that they do not understand the 
republic is, that in their five promises of urti- 
versal enfranchisement they have forgotten 
woman. Thestableman a voter! And the 
author of Indiana of Valentine, of Lelia of 
Consuelo and of so many chefs d’ouvres— 
George Sand—O deputies too proud of your 
masculine obscurity !—George Sand has not 
the right to trace on a bulletin with her 
immortal pen a single one of your unknown 
names !’’ 

Upon the 25th of June Madame de Girard- 
in received the following note from her hus- 
band : 

‘My Dear Love :—I am arrested and con- 
ducted to the Conciergerie. Ask fora pass.’ 

Delphine flew to Gen. Cavaignac and 
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through difficulty and danger forced her way 
into his presence. 

She watched over her husband with de- 
voted care during his imprisonment, espou- 
sing his cause politically, as Vicomte de 
Launay, and finally by her influence and ex- 
ertions succeeded in regaining for him his 
liberty. 

On the 3d of September, 1848, she writes : 

‘“‘There are two parties which dispute 
France at this moment: The party of those 
who desire to keep everything. The party 
of those who desire to take everything. The 
egotistical party. The envious party. Blood 
flows not for the defense of nationality ; not 
of religion profaned; nor of liberty viola- 
ted; nor of truth strangled. Blood’ flows to- 
day in this valiant country of France for the 
attack and for the defense of property.’ 

A short time before the revolution Madame 
de Girardin, while upon a visit to Lamartine, 
wrote her tragedy of Cléopatra, but this was 
the last untrammelled effort of her muse; 
she no longer wrote for pleasure, but for 
necessity. Her salon, formerly devoted to 
social joys, became her workshop ; here she 
was generally to be found alone, pen in hand, 
her tace flushed by the fire of her thought. 

In 1855, at the age of fifty, Madame de Gi- 
rardin’s work was finished. George Sand and 
Lamartine sought her bedside to enjoy once 
more communion with the sweet, gentle, yet 
heroic soul of Delphine de Girardin. George 
Sand steals away and smokes her cigarette, 
while Lamartine gently approaches the couch 
where the beautiful invalid has more the air 
of a convalescent than a dying woman. 

The air is admitted through a large glass 
door, opening into an enclosure, in the centre 
of which stands a marble fountain. Inside 
the room the voice of the once renowned 
improvisatrice is soft and subdued as she 
welcomes her beloved brother poet. 

And now her friend and brother writes, 
‘‘ However bright are the weapons, and how- 
ever unsullied the shield which served her 
in this goodly combat, they are less suitable 
on her tomb as poetess than the true motto 
of her life, the motto without which no poem 
of woman’s mission is perfect; the motto 
which resolves itself into three verbs,—To 
please, to love, to pardon.’’ 

Notrr.—The author of this article was in 
Paris in 1882 and attended the obsequies of 
M. Emile de Girardin. He had outlived, by 
more than a generation, the beautiful bein 
who had lent such lustre to his life. Heh 
lived for many years alone and in opulent 
circumstances. Few of those who spoke 
his praises seemed to know anything of 
Delphine Gay. The new generation could 
not remember her. It was a comfort to 
find one, at last, who was interested, and 
who could point out the home where these 
gifted beings had lived their united lives. 

Lamartine says, ‘‘She never offended but 
one man in her life, and that was in defense 
of her husband.”’ 
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TO-DAY AND 


TO-MORROW. 





A RESUME OF PROGRESSIVE EVENTS. 





IG. SCHIAPARELLI, aneminent Italian 
astronomer, has receutly given to the 
world the results of some observations on the 
physical condition of Mars that are very sug- 
gestive. The geography of this planet has 
been carefully studied for some time past; 
maps have been made of its principal water 
and land divisious ; and it is said that, as far as 
the polar regions are concerned, we know 
more about Mars than we do about the Earth. 
It is known that it has an atmosphere which 
would permit the existence of animal life; 
that snows fali in winter and melt away in 
spring; and that probably, if there is any 
vegetation at all, its color is red, instead of 
green like ours. All this, however, is an old 
story. What seems to be a new discovery is 
that the land surface of the planet is, or ap- 
pears to be, cut into great canals thirty miles 
or more in width, and extending in absolutely 
straight and often parallel lines from the sea- 
coast for a thousand miles or more into the 
interior, where at intervals they intersect at 
right angles with other canals. This does 
not look like the handiwork of nature. But 
what is even more remarkable, if we are to 
trust to our authority, is that in some cases 
these assumed canals seem to be in the course 
of construction. Sig. Schiaparelli asserts 
that he was greatly surprised to find the chart 
of the surface of Mars, carefully prepared by 
him from his observations in 1879, very 
defective in 1882; because during the interval 
the number of his assumed canals had in- 
creased. Not only this, but during the course 
of his observations in 1882, new canals came 
into existence, and that to a certain extent 
he could watch their formation. Premising 
the accuracy of these facts, the assumption 
has been made that Mars is inhabited by a 
race of beings possessed of such enormous 
powers that they can construct in a short 
space of time a canal as long as the distance 
between New York and Chicago, and half as 
wide as the state of Massachusetts. This 
hypothesis, however, has little to commend 
it besides its boldness. The time for further 
observations of Mars will be looked forward 
to eagerly by astronomers. 


* * - + x x oF 
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igen Paris correspondent of the London 
Times has recently made a great fuss 

over the way journalists are becoming detec- 

tives. Slurring the mobilization,one reporter 

denounced a colonel for having made his regi- 

ment take a bad road; and another 


boasted of dogging a man, whom he believed 
to be a spy. This was bad enough, but in 
the Caffarel affair things have been done that 
in any other country would have excited 
disgust. Thus, a reporter, calling on Mme. 
Limouzin, is left alone in the drawing room. 
Seeing some visiting cards and notes on the 
table, he reads them, copies them, and, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, publishes the 
whole. Henceforth a Parisian journalist in 
making a call ought not to be surprised if he 
is asked to wait in the kitchen. Such an 
action as that is more scandalous than any- 
thing Mme. Limouzin herself has done as 
yet in America. We have not been troubled 
with much detective journalism, but we are 
approaching it all the time. The competition 
among the papers for special news relating 
to notable murder cases is strong, and the 
temptation is constantly open for some enter- 
prising reporter to make original investiga- 
tions, 
* * * * * * * * * 
7” has been stated recently by a writer in 
an English paper that 16,000 people have 
been killed within the past fifty years, through 
explosions in coal mines ; and yet this num- 
ber only includes a small proportion of those 
who have met their death by colliery acci- 
dents ; there being since the Queen’s accession 
60,000 men killed in mining catastrophies 
of all kinds, and 4,000,000 maimed or other- 
wise injured. Mr. Burt, M. P., an undoubted 
authority, states that the average number of 
those killed in mining operations is 1200 a 
year, while 100,000 poor wretches are injured 
in following this hazardous occupation. The 
lack of a better and safer light is the main 
cause of this unnecessary loss of life. So the 
government inspectors are hard at work try- 
ing to introduce into immediate and universal 
use the electric light. There are, however, 
many serious drawbacks to the adoption of 
this substitute, the principal ones being its 
weight, complication, and cost. Of late great 
improvements have been made in these direc- 
tions, but still more is necessary, and it 
behooves electricians to turn their attention 
to the solution of this important problem. 
* * * * * * * 
E have had occasion to refer in these 
columns, at various times, to the ad- 
vance made within the last few years in the 
study of hypnotism and other pathological 
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states of the human mind. In France es- 
pecially has this bramch of science been culti- 
vated, and some very curious results have 
been reached. The practical effects of this 
study have been emphasized by a recent 
action of the French government. It was 
feared that the wide-spread teaching of this 
newly acquired knowledge would endanger 
the safety. of the people, by putting a potent 
weapon for evil into the hands of unscrupu- 
lous men. It could easily be suggested to a 
hypnotic subject in a trance that he should 
kill himself or some one else; and the man 
could not help but obey. In case he com- 
mitted suicide, it would be next to impossible 
to get any circumstantial evidence against 
the real murderer. Hence it has been enacted 
that only physicians should be put in pos- 
session of this power. Probaby in the future 
legislation of this kind will become more 
common than it is at present. 
& * * * * * * 
f ee following is Mr. J. H. Henry Mitch- 
ell’s account of one feature of an erup- 
tion that took place, a year ago last June in 
New Zealand: The most remarkable feature 
about in the same line of volcanic action was 
the extraordinary convulsion that had chang- 
ed the whole conformation of the country 
around Rotomahana, and had transformed 
the hot green lake, with its marvellous ter- 
races, into a roaring crater, from which rose 
a column of steam nearly a mile and a 
quarter in diameter, that ascended in the 
form of a cumulous cloud to a height of 
thirteen thousand feet. Thus, in the brief 
space of four hours,this delightful fairy land 
was transformed into a condition suggestive 
of a scene in Danté’s Inferno. The spot 
where the white terrace formerly stood had 
been occupied by a crater forming a kind of 
horseshoe bay; and from this a column of 
steam arose and mingled with the general 
mass. The site of the Bink terrace, once on 
the western shore of the lake, now stood a 
quarter of a mile from the margin of the 
present crater, in the midst of a mass of 
boiling mud, black and brown in color, with 
seething pools of steaming water or liquid 
mud, which was sometimes cast up into fur- 
maroles, gecting steam and vomiting forth 
stones and mud with a noise like the roar of 
innumerable steam engines. 
MRR Mee * * 6. & 
R. YADNUSTEFF has furnished the 
St. Petersburg Geographical Society 
with evidence, consisting of notes and sur- 
veys and maps made at four different periods, 
that the lakes in the Aral-Caspian depression 
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have dried up within the last hundred years 
at a speed which will surely appear astonish- 
ing to geographers. Lake Chany, the largest 
of the three principal lakes, is but asuggestion 
of its former self, while whole villages have 
grown on the site formerly occupied by 
Lake Moloki. Of Lake Abyshkan, which 
had a length of forty miles from north to 
south, and a width of seventeen miles in the 
earlier years of this century, only three small 
ponds remain. Even twenty-five years ago 
there were several lakes eight or ten miles 
long and wide, where there are now but 
little ponds. The fate of Lake Abyshkan is 
substantially repeated in Lake Chebalky, 
which was represented in 1784 as an oval 
body forty miles long and three miles wide. 
Now the largest of the three ponds which 
occupy its site, is less than two miles wide. 
The same process is going on throughout 
the lakes of West Siberia and the Aral-Cas- 
pian depression. 


* * * oa * * * 
iy is not generally known that at the 

present day there are astrologers in Per- 
sia similar to those of Europe of the Middle 
Ages. Every large town has at least two of 
them, and they always hold positions of 
great rank, power and pecuniary profit. 
The chief astrologer is a high court official, 
from whose ruling there is no appeal ; for his 
decisions are based upon information re- 
ceived directly from the stars. Thus, if he 
decrees that the Asylum of the Universe 
must not start on a hunting expedition on 
Thursday, but that half an hour after mid- 
night will be the fortunate hour, he is able 
to give irrefragable reasons for his conclu- 


sions by showing that Saturn is in the as- 
cendant in the one case, while on Saturday 
night, at the precise time mentioned, there 
will be a happy conjunction of Venus. And 
if another astrologer is consulted he will tell 
the same story. Every hour in the day and 
every day in the year are thus worked out 
as fortunate, indifferent, or unlucky in the 
astrologer’s books of fate. Besides, these 
calendars, they have as their stock in trade 
a plumb line, a level, a celestial sphere and 
an astrolabe. These men are able to con- 


tinue in power by playing on the people’s 
fears and the king’s minister’s desire for 
money. 

* * * * ok . * 


ROF. LUCIEN E. BLAKE described in 
the American Association a method he 

had conceived in 1883 that rendered possible 
telephonic communications between ships at 
sea. A sound producing apparatus, and a 
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sound receiving apparatus, worked under the 
surface of the water, were to be attached toeach 
vessel. Signals, intelligible by means of a 
code, could be produced by means ofthis appa- 
ratus, which could be transmitted in all direc- 
tions through the water with four or five 
times its velocity in air. For steamships the 
sound producing apparatus was designed to 
be a steam fog horn or whistle, especially 
constructed to sound under water, and to be 
heard at least six or eight miles off. With 
such whistles, a Morse alphabet of long and 
short blasts and pauses, was to provide means 
of extended communication, while a simple 
universal code would indicate a ship’s course 
Since ignorance of the very presence of a 
ship, rather than incorrect estimates of her 
course, has been the principle cause of ocean 
collisions, the mere presence of a protective 
circle of sound would prove a most effective 
general safe-guard. Bell-buoys could have 
a second bell added under the water, while 
light ships, light houses, and any headlands 
might also be provided with submerged bells, 
which could be rung from the shore when 
necessary. Sailing craft could be fitted in 
the same way, with less powerful instruments, 
which could be heard two miles under water. 
*% * * * * 
HE fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was held in the city of Nashville, Tenn., on 
November 16-21. It was a very notable 
gathering of women from all sections, whose 
common work has given them common hu- 
man interests, aid banished all sectional or 
sectarian differences. The W. C. T. U. is the 
largest society ever composed of women and 
conducted exclusively by them. It has thirty- 
eight state and territorial unions, 10,000 local 
auxilaries, and 200,000 or more members. 
Its view of the temperance movement is so 
broad that forty distinct departments are in- 


cluded in its systematic methods of work 
under the general divisions of ‘‘ preventive, 
educational, social, evangelistic, legal, and 
department of organization.” There is a very 
large representation of southern ladies in the 
society ; whose gifted and energetic president 
is Miss Francis Willard. 


* * * * * * * * 
HERE is a kind of saving bank for girls 

in Germany which might well be imita- 

ted in other countries. The ‘‘Sparkas- 
sen” are closely akin to what is known as 
the endownment plan in American life insur- 
ance companies. On the birth of a girl, 
parents in moderate circumstances can insure 
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her in one of these saving banks for a sum 
that will give the child on the completion of 
her eigteenth year a small capital to start 


‘in life with, 7. ¢., to follow a profession or 


finish her studies, or, as the case may be, 
to serve as a dower in the event of her mar- 
riage. Of course, the parents pay a fixed 
annual premium to the company, which 
invests the stipulated sum in securities, real 
estate, etc., and sees to it that the investments 
either yield a fair interest, which is com- 
pounded, or that the real estate increases in 
value, so that by the time the girl arrives at 
the years of discretion she may find herself 
mistress of a snug little fund to unable her to 
get on without calling for assistance upon 
her parents, to whom the comparatively light 
annual premium has scarcely proved a bur- 
den. One of the best of these model institu- 
tions, well managed, thoroughly safe, and 
under excellent surveillance, is the well- 
known Wilhelms-Kasse, named thus after its 
imperial patron, the Emperor William. 

* * * * * a * * 
UBLICITY has been given by foreign 

journals to a novel proposition, sup- 
ported by two prominent Swedish ladies, 
one a member of the artistic literary club, 
Idun ; the other for twenty-five years editress 
of the solitary woman’s paper, and leader of 
the woman’s movement in Sweden. This 
question, treated in form of a debate by the 
younger lady, at a meeting of Idun, asks: 
“Is there not a sphere of public duty for 
women as well as for men?’’ For centuries 
upon centuries, the lady argues, men have 
monopolized all civic duties, and with them 
all privileges and rights; must not women, 
then, in order to earn their share of rights 
and privileges, in their turn practice public 
duties? A logical position. As an equiva- 
lent for the military service required of able- 
bodied men, this reformer suggests an obli- 
gatory course of hospital work for all adult 
women. 
* * * * * * * 
Cc form of Japanese industry seems 

doomed to extinction in Japan, namely, 

the making of bamboo umbrella frames, 
Paragon wire is now imported as a substi- 
tute. The old Japanese bamboo frame and 
oil-paper umbrella is fast going out of use, 
even in the country districts, and there is a 
brisk and growing manufacture of umbrellas 
and parasols, of the European fashion, not 
only for home consumption in Japan, but 
also for export to China, the Straits Settle- 
ments and other places. The Japanese are 
shrewd enough to discover the things in 
which they cannot compete with Europe. 
They now import wire nails instead of rail- 
road iron, 
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HE candor and simplicity of this design, expressed in the breaking of the sky-line, with gables and 
crests, together with the arrangement of the plans, we think is calculated to impress one with the 
idea that it is the abode of those possibly of moderate means, yet possessing education and refine- 
ment. 

The generous hall, with its open fire-place, and connecting with parlor and dining-room through wide 
openings, gives evidence of generous hospitality and large social qualities. X 

The main stairs, while forming a feature in the hall, are so situated as to obviate the necessity of a 
back stairway, and, at the same time, allow of free access to front door. 

The construction of the house is stone to second story ; above this it is of frame, covered with shingles. 
A cellar extends under the whole house, excepting pantry. The third story contains three chambers and 
tank room. We estimate the cost of this bh »::se about $4,500. 

Drawings and specifications, complete, will be furnished at reasonable rates on application to Samuel 
Milligan, Architect, 508 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
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RECEPTION DRESS. 


Git. This consists of a train of pale yellow moire, with side panels of moire striped with gold, and 

cream brocade. This is turned back, and faced with cream satin duchesse, bordered with a very rich 
gold embroidery, in an open pattern. A full insertion of rich Venitian lace is laid in folds, over a duchesse 
satin petticoat, and ornamented with pale yellow ribbons. The front is of tite moiré, with bordering of 
the embroidery, and upon the opposite side is another, but different arrangement of the brocade. The 
bodice is of cream satin duchesse, with gold embroidered front drapery, and garniture of pate gold-colored 
crape and ribbon, and the same shade in the Swede gloves. Two rows of pearls encircle the throat, and 
round solitaire pearls are in the ears. 
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‘Tf Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social Events. 





What is Going On in New York. 

N American girl, who is married 
and lives abroad (in Antwerp), 
came on a visit to New York 
and her old home this last au- 

tumn; and her desire to get 
back to her adopted life, her description of 
its more settled and permanent conditions, 
was in amusing contrast to the popular idea 
of ‘foreign’? discomfort. 

“Oh! I could not nowstand it!’’ she re- 
marked. ‘‘I should soon become demoral- 
ized here. People spend so much money 
en little things which have no real value, 
but which simply look pretty and make 
work and trouble. For example: I fell in 
love with the little “fairy” lamps, and 
thought I would take some back with me. 
But, when I went to the store for them, I 
found they were three, four, and five dollars 
each; and only common pressed glass,—not 
teal Bohemian or Venitian,—I would not pay 
so much money for such things. With 
twenty-five francs what could I not buy? It 
is the same with dress; it is all tinsel and 
beads, and spangles—and linen-backed satin. 
When we buy something for finer use or 
ornament, it is good always. It is of carved 
wood, or a piece of real Turkish or India 
manufacture for curtains and portiéres. In 
dress it is real lace or hand embroidery; 
which keeps, and can be used or transferred 
from one dress to another, and always carries 
with it a certain distinction. This dress 
which I have on—which you admire so much 
—which is made over silk throughout, and, 
though not hand embroidered, has so much 
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fine work upon it in silk, in the shading of 
the wool, cost me twenty-seven dollars (one 
hundred and thirty francs) entire: making, 
silk lining, everything! and it is all of pure 
silk or pure wool, and will clean beautifully.” 

“The next things for my house,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘which I shall get—and which I 
have been wishing and waiting for—are mod- 
ern reproductions of the old carved chests in 
the form of hall settees or sofas. They are 
not so massive as formerly, but they are of 
solid oak, and carved in the antique patterns. 
I will throw a striped rug or Daghes‘an 
shawl over them, tie it down at the back 
with a heavy cord, and I have a chest for 
bedding or clothing, and an elegant piece of 
furniture besides.” 

Apropos of embroidery and brocade, and 
pretty Eastern stuffs, they are now a great 
rage; and small pieces in good patterns and 
soft artistic colors are treasured and utilized 
for dainty touches upon dress, for cuffs and 
collars, for covers on little picture-frames, 
for portfolios, and home-made books; as well 
as bags, sachets, and borders for draperies. 
Genuine antiques of this kind are not to be 
had, at least not by the majority; but the 
reproductions are sometimes obtainable, in 
small quantities at least, even by limited 
purses; and Japanese stuffs, which are a 
good substitute, are cheap enough. 

Everybody now is preparing for Christ- 
mas; and it is an eternally recurring ques- 
tion, what to get for the thousand and one 
people to whom something must be given? 
Christmas cards are more artistically beauti- 
ful than ever; for they are no longer 
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meaningless and merely fanciful, but each one 
possesses significance and character of its 
own. Instead of showing impossible figures 
and trivial little designs in fantastic color- 
ings, they exhibit faithful copies of natural 
objects, executed by genuine artists, and 
grouped and colored with fidelity and beauty. 
The Prang Christmas and Easter cards have 
probably done more to popularize a love of 
true elevated art among us than any other 
one influence. Then they are very suggest- 
ive to women of taste; who, by taking a 
pretty card and adding a touch to it, trans- 
form it into a most lovely gift. For exam- 
ple: a lady who can paint a little may take 
a pretty illuminated card with lettered motto 
and cover it with wide fringed ribbon, gold 
or brown. Upon the front of this is a charm- 
ing little landscape, done in sepia upon 
“bolting” cloth, which is laid over the rib- 
bon. Suspend the whole by narrow ribbon 
from the upper end, and it is a draped pic- 
ture, card, transparency, and loving gift, all 
in one; and is forever cherished. 

The novelty in costly gifts are the articles 
of various kinds, and of the most widely 
diversified materials, upon which silver ‘“‘de- 
posits’? are made. The original body may 
be a walking-stick, umbrella-handle, or hair- 
brush of wood, pitcher, or cup of porcelain, 
or a bottle of Bohemian glass. Whatever it 
is, the surface to be ornamented is covered 
with wax, upon which*the design is first 
traced, and then “scratched” out. The 
silver deposit follows this design and is 
etched out, or otherwise wrought in natural 
floral, or other patterns. Of course the 
silver is sterling, and the cost of the article 
increased ten to twenty-fold. But the silver 
decorative deposit is imperishable, and may 
form an ornamental casing for fifty umbrella- 
handles, brushes, or porcelain pitchers. One 
of the least expensive of these things is a 
small feather dust-brush for a ladies’ boudoir. 
The feather strands are golden yellow, set 
into an ebonized socket, out of which springs 
the slender handle, the upper part of which 
is silvered in graceful curves and etched in 
delicate lines. This is only seven dollars, 
and is a pretty gift for a lady. 

The combination of precious metal, with 
glass and porcelain, is all a part of the re- 
vival of the Renaissance period, seen in 
jewelry, toilet articles, and the style and 
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ornamentation of dress. It has been some, 
time finding its way here, but, as usual, when 
we take a thing, we have it bad; and the 

shops are full of little objects—tiny mirrors, 

frames, chatelaines, cloak clasps, combs, 

hair-pins and the like, set with Rhine stones, 

garnets and torquoise old silver, wrought in’ 
imitation of the patterns of Louis XIII, or 

the palmy Venitian era. 

Following out the same idea, a publisher 
takes books of poems, such as Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, Lucile, Heine’s Book of 
Songs and others, covers them with parch- 
ment paper, with hand-illuminated design 
upon it, copied from a missal, ties them with 
ribbon, and sells them for a dollar; a charm- 
ing and artistic gift which does not cost 
much. With leather goods the market has 
been surfeited, and they are now very chéap 
compared with the prices two years ago. 
Japanese leathers, old ivory, or the imitation 
of it, and the “early English’? stamped 
leathers with wrought metal clasps are all 
exhibited in bags, pocket-books, satchels 
and multitudes of other useful or ornamental 
objects. These are often imitations of the 
real thing, but they form a suggestive at- 
mosphere; they make those who do not 
read or think know that nations and peoples 
have lived before they were born, and 
wrought out beautiful ideas which we to-day 
inherit, but cannot improve upon. 

The New York season may be said to 
begin with the Christmas opening of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which takes 
place.in November. This has become an 
event which brings together all the resident 
and visiting celebrities of the city and 
country. 

This year the occasion was specially inter- 
esting, because it afforded the first opportu- 
nity to see the latest contribution to its art 
treasures—the magnificent collection of 
Catherine Lorrillard Wolfe. It is true the” 
“‘annex,’’ in which it is to be finally deposi-_ 
ted, was not then roofed, and could not be 
made available, but the ‘‘old masters’? were 
removed from the long east gallery, and with 
the fine portrait of Miss Wolfe, by Cabanel, 
at one end, the admirable likeness of her” 
father, by D. Huntingdon, at the other, they — 
seemed to be holding a reception for the 


display of masterpieces, It is a great thing — 


that Miss Wolfe did, in making this grand — 
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bequest to the public. ‘‘Oh,’’ said one en- 
thusiastic girl, ‘“‘to think that we can come 
and look at these pictures whenever we like. 
I think Miss Wolfe ought to be sainted.”’ 
And I think, said her friend, that the men 
who have built up this ‘‘museum of art’’ for 
us, through good report and evil report, also 
deserve canonization. No one who visits 
New York now should fail to devote one 
day to the Metropolitan Museum of Art; it 
will well repay the pleasant trip to the Cen- 
tral Park. It is now really rich in paintings. 
Besides the one hundred and forty-two great 
pictures which form the Wolfe collection, 
and which include one or more examples of 
all the famous modern artists—Corot, Meis- 
sonier, Kaulbach, Achenbach, Détaille, De- 
fregger, Cabanel, Von Bremen, Troyou, Jules 
Breton, Piloty, Makart, Frére, Max, Madrazo, 
Bougereau, Hébert, Munkacsy and a host of 
almost greater or perhaps lesser rank. Other 
museums (abroad) may be richer in antiqui- 
ties and ‘‘old masters,’’ but few can show 
so many fine examples of great modern 
work. Nor is the Metropolitan Museum 
destitute of antiques. It has now four Ten- 
iers, two of the elder and two of the young- 
er; two Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of Durer’s, 
two of Corregios, two of Rubens, and is rich 
in examples of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. General di Cesnola is to be heartily 
congratulated for his success in so soon 
building up an undertaking so gigantic, to 
proportions so noble, upon a foundation 
which has stood every test. 

There was never a time when there was so 
much private and exclusive hospitality in 
New York as now. Elegant little dinners 
and luncheons, musical and ‘‘literary’’ even- 
ings, which find no mention in society col- 
umns, but are more refined and enjoyable 
than the crowds and showy gatherings re- 
corded there, are of constant occurrence. 
The presence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
“Grace Greenwood”’ (Mrs. Lippincott), who 
is in New York with her daughter, after an 
absence of many years; the semi-annual 
stay of Jean Davenport Lander, on her way 
to her winter home in Washington; not to 
speak of the advent of such brilliant birds 
of passage as Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, 
Mrs. James Brown Potter, young Charles 
Dickens, and the rest of a host who furnish 
occasion for festivities of all sorts, have 
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inspired innumerable gatherings, from great 
theatre parties, which occupy all the boxes 
of .a fashionable house of entertainment, 
and end in a dance, to the formal dinner, 
presided over by a solemn butler, in a white 
“‘choker.’? Then Mr. Andrew Carnegie and 
his charming wife have returned from their 
wedding trip and settled down in New York, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Courtland Palmer have 
also returned after eighteen months stay 
abroad, and opefied the ‘‘Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’’ Club in person, Mr. Palmer giving 
the address, and Mrs. Palmer receiving the 
members in their art quarters, with all her 
old time grace. Mr. Palmer’s address sec- 
onded Mrs. Sherwood’s recommendation, 
that the society should be made a veritable 
club for both sexes, with a club house, and 
equal privileges for women and men. But 
it also enlarged it, and made it embrace a 
grander idea—a palace of the people. 

A unique festival is in preparation for the 
middle of December, to be held at the house 
of Mrs. W. Jennings Demorest, in Fifty- 
seventh street, New York city. Itis tobea 
Russian ‘‘Prazdnik,’”? and will continue for 
three days, under the auspices of the Russian 
consulate. A Prazdnik is a fair, which will 
be in charge of young ladies dressed in Rus- 
sian costumes, and tea will be served from the 
famous “‘samovar,’’ owned by Col. Thomas 
Knox, the distinguished author and traveler. 
The decorations of the rooms will consist of 
magnificent furs—fur rugs, hangings, and 
stuffed animals, including a white Russian 
bear and a grim wolf. The festival is in aid 
of the New York Hospital for Women, in 
West Fifty-fourth street, and will doubtless 
add a considerable sum toits treasury. 

Distance has been so bridged by modern 
modes of travel that the special entertain- 
ments of two cities have become as inter- 
changable as those formerly of two streets. 
A number of New Yorkers, for example, were 
present at a recent clever production at Rid- 
ley Park, one of Philadelphia’s charming 
suburbs, of a bright, original Parlor Comedy, 
‘*Fitz-Noodles’ Supper Party,’’ by Charlotte 
Wasingham (Mrs. F. D. Howell). The Dra- 
matis Persone consisting of a— 


Spectre Bridegroom, Mr. Melville Bailey. 
Banquo, Mr. Robert Craven. 
Julius Ceesar, Mr. Stanley Twells. 


Hamlet, Mr. James Barton, Jr. 
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Heinrich Hudson, 
Don Pedro, 
Old Ghost, 
Fitz-Noodle, 
Fitz-Doodle, 
Washiwashita ) di 
Sobiahita j Indians yrieg R. Howell. 
Vanda, Miss M. Howell. 
The action was very spirited ; the dialogue 
so funny as to furnish strong additional evi- 
dence to Miss Kate Sanborn’s collection, in 
““Wit of Women,” of the positive faculty for 
humor possessed by the “‘serious’’ sex. 
Woman’s faculty for work no longer needs 
championship ; it speaks for itself. A mag- 
nificent display of art embroideries, and 
artistic stuffs as a basis for work in uphol- 
stery and for artistic gowns, was lately made 
in New York, by Mrs. Wheeler’s “‘ Associated 
Artists.’”’ The stuffs are all manufactured 
from original designs, and in colors and 
shades that suggest all the glory of Eastern 
art, and all the wealth of its possession. Mrs. 
James Brown Potter’s French wardrobe dis- 
plays no fabric equal in beauty toa “‘shadow”’ 
silk, and a combination of gold brocade with 
gold plush, which were found among Mrs. 
Wheeler’s artistic specialties, and made into 
dinner and reception gowns, before the bril- 
liant Southern girl adopted the stage as a 
profession. A silvery plush, with Japanese 
figures in golden brown, selected by a 
Philadelphia lady to cover a set of white 
enamelled furniture, for a room in a Philadel- 
phia mansion, will be accompanied by 
hangings of old gold plush, and show touches 
of tender sage green. The tone of the whole 
composition is delicious, and the room will 
be a picture. Among the features of the 
exhibition is a charming piece of tapestry 
designed by Dora Wheeler. The figure is ex. 
quisite. Itrepresents Alice Pynchon turned 
out into the storm. The snow is falling, and 
is piled in light masses which hardly seem 
to resist the impress of her delicate feet. 
The border of silver cloth is decorated with 
snow crystals, and the whole scheme is a 
pure symphony in white, and gold, and grey. 
A “Marie Antoinette”? curtain is more con- 
ventional and less imaginative. The design 
consisted of roses in cream and pink shades 
of velvet, applied on gold cloth, couched 
with gold thread and tied together with blue 
ribbons. There was some beautiful white 


Mr. Frank Howell, Jr. 
Mr. Norton Taylor. 
Mr. F. D. Howell, Sr. 
Mr. F. D. Howell, Sr. 
Mr. Carroll Matlack. 
Miss Austin. 
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linen embroidery from Rochester, upag 
white linen. The design of this was so pw 
the execution so good, that Mrs. Whe 
might well say the ‘‘ Associated Artists of 
-New York must look to their laurels.’’ 

Boston sent an original specialty in leath 
work. A canvas pattern is worked in y ' 
lowish-green upon the leather surface, leaw 
ing depressed designs in leather of leave 
coins, disks or flowers, outlined with lin 
gold cord, and occasionally emphasized ” 
the knotted construction of ball, or pod, g r 
nearly round central figure in gold. Thi 
is a very effective application of embroider 
to leather, and would make magnifice { 
covers for books, or walls. A design for 
hanging by the Boston School was beautt 
fully executed in laid work upon satin she ‘ 
ing, but the design was strictly conventiot 
and therefore not specially interesting. 

Mr. Edward Greey, the art collector ¢ 
author, who has translated so many fascing 
ting Japanese books, has just received some 
wonderful Japanese bronzes at his gallery 
East Seventeenth street, New York. Amofi 
them are temple bells with reverberations] 
the sea anda figure of Buddha, a true ‘‘bro ob 
ing’’ Buddha which ought to be installed 
some hallof Mystics. Swords, which are 
even among a collector’s treasures, are part@ 
Mr. Greey’s acquisitions, and there are al } 
marvellous specimens of a Japanese artificers 
skill in iron, the least ductile of metals. & 
marvellous dinner set is the latest addition 
to his stock of porcelain. The base is pur 
Haviland ware of charming form, and num 
bering one hundred and eighty-two pieces 
Each one of these pieces is painted in borden 
and landscapes of different, most delicate 
and suggestive design by a famous Japane 
artist, Yamushta, of Yokohama. The sé 
vice is one of the finest ever imported, and 
more original in design than some whidi 
have cost more than double the price of thig 
which is fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. A. M. Palmer has scored another tf 
umph in the production of the ‘‘ Martyr” 
The story is one of sacrifice, which so ff¢} 
quently furnishes the motive of the bef 
class of the modern French dramatists, a 
the author has previously written two of thi 
greatest plays produced in this generation) 
and both of which were first brought out b 
Mr. Palmer—‘‘The Two Orphans” and# 
‘Celebrated Case.’’ # 

Mrs. James Brown Potter has surpris 
every one by the rapid advance she haf 
made over her former efforts as an amateuf 
Like Mrs. Langtry, she brings to the s 
the knowledge and habit of much which 
ordinary actress has to acquire laboriousl a 
but her ‘work is far in advance of that @ 
Mrs. Langtry at the same period, and shows 
that there is the making of a fine actress 
Mrs. Potter if she is not spoiled and ma 
to believe that what the public is willing # 
accept is good enough. JENNY JUNE,” 
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REVIEWS OF FASHIONS. 

ASHIONS are beautiful as well as diver- 
sified this season, and in many ways 
show a decided improvement over the styles 
of previous years. The protuberance at the 
pack of the skirt, for example, has departed. 
The lines of the drapery are long and grace- 
ful; the irregular ‘‘lift,’”? the pretty curve, 
or the diagonal line breaking up uniformity. 
The big bustle has departed, it is to be hoped 
never to return, for it is an insult to the 
common sense of all women, and so absurdly 
open to ridicule and caricature that one 
marvels how any woman can lend herself to 
such distortion and flagrant violation of all 

principles of art and good taste. 

But now there is no excuse for doing so 
in any canons of fashion for 1887 and 1888, 
Trains are more used than last season, but 
they hang in almost straight lines, and the 
effects are produced by the beauty of fabric, 
the soft glow of color, the contrast of tex- 
tures, and the pure outlines of form. Noth- 
ing now in the way of drapery is allowed to 
interfere with fit and perfection of figure; 
and one who can secure this has obtained 
the line gua non of the modiste’s art as at 
present exemplified by the highest Parisian 
authorities. 

There is another important point in the 
fashions as they exist, and that is their 
warmth, comfort and adaptability. Wool is 
in the ascendant, and woolen materials, soft, 
durable, resistant, can be obtained in all 
grades, all textures, all shades of color and 
to suit all climates, temperatures, conditions 
and purses. In color they are suited to 
house, evening, street, or church wear; and 
tan be made sufficiently pretty and suffi- 
tently protective at the least possible ex- 
pense by those who are expert in the use of 
the needle, and are not obliged to pay ten, 
fifteen, or twenty dollars for the making up 
of material which costs five. 

It is a little curious that silk no longer 
eccupies the first place for street wear. It 
looks shabby if it is old, and out of place if 
itis new. A well made dress of wool con- 
Yeys a better sense of fitness, and the tailor- 
made dress of fine cloth absolute distinction. 


The girl who is wise will not devote her- 
self to painting impossible roses on wooden 
g§ Plaques and bowls, but to learning how to 
@ cut and fit, how to braid and embroider, how 
to use the sewing machine in making up her 
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own garments and putting upon them the 
touches that give them additional value. 

Another step in the right direction this 
season is in the comfortable fashion of cloaks 
and the reduction of the high hats. The 
latter are still high enough, and in some in- 
stances inconveniently so, but these are not 
the styles of to-day, but of a year ago; they 
are the remnants of the army, the left-overs 
that must be worn out, or are bought because 
they are lower in price than in height. The 
prettiest hat is one with a covered, receding 
crown and somewhat pronounced projecting 
brim, which is rolled up slightly from the 
front. They are only found in soft, imported 
felt, faced with velvet and trimmed with 
feathers. Another style is the turban with 
soft, conical crown and straight brim. This 
is usually made of the material of the suit, 
and a band of the fur with which it is trimmed 
forms the brim. 

Evening dresses are low, or V-shaped and 
often trimmed with the thin, diaphonous 
stuff, crape, gauze, tulle, or the like which 
constitutes the drapery, or forms part of the 
overlaying of the skirt. Charming evenin 
dresses are made of a transparent materi 
over silk, and above the tulle or gauze back 
drapery nearly straight, side-sashes, or alter- 
nating sashes and bands of ribbon, striped 
silk, or moire in delicate shades of color. 

‘ Rose-bud”’ dresses are all tulle in two or 
three vapory layers over silk; the light dra- 
pery edged with faintly tinted, quivering 
rose leaves, held to the piling fabric by a 
single silken thread. 

——_--69-o 


Pretty French Gowns. 


Amoue recently imported costumes personally 

selected, and ordered by the well-known firm of 
McNay & Nichols, West Thirtieth Street, New York, 
whose taste and judgment are proverbial, was a 


combination of fawn, with mahogany red, with 
folded vest, and exquisite braid ornamentation. 

An all black moire, with fine jet and lace trimming, 
was very successfully treated, and presented an 
extremely rich, and graceful appearance. A beauti- 
ful dress of black velvet was combined with pearl 
gray, and jet, and a golden brown velvet, with satin, 
and brown (Labrador) fur. This was a Worth dress, 
and though the effect was simple, yet it wasstriking, 
and the method is quite indescribable. Another 
“Worth” dress was ‘‘Venitian.’’ It was of delicate 
green, and ivory satin, the latter covered with Veni- 
tian point, edged with narrow gold lace, and forming 
a rounded front, cut in the style of the sixteenth 
century. The bodice was a low square, with ruffles 
of lace upon the elbow sleeves, and a narrow out- 
standing collar oflace, above that which formed the 
trimming. Straight pieces, with the edge of gold, 
were laid over the bust, and altogether the costume 
might have been taken out of a picture. 

The evening dresses were lovely. A lovely toilette 
of straw colored tulle over silk, was garlanded with 
hops and orchids, another of white tulle with lilies of 
the valley, and one of red tulle over red silk,. with 
trail of green Scotch thistles, Flowers are revived 
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GIRLS’ HATS AND JERSEYS. f ; 
HE “ May Fair” hat of dark velvet felt, with peau de soie rim, and handsome mounting of gros-gril 
ribbon same shade, and ostrich feathers. Astrakhan toga (gray), with high aigrette of cocks’ featt 
and upright head of prairie dog set in fringe of feathers. 
Three jerseys, all of elastic cloth showing different kinds of braiding and finish. The prices 
from three-dollars-and-a-half to five dollars. 
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for ball dresses, but they droop from flexible stems, 
and have no stiffness. A trailing garland, and two 
punches, one for the corsage, one mounted as an 
aigrette for the hair, constitutes a ‘‘set.””. Wraps are 
magnificent of velvet, and embroidered cloth; the 
latter hand-wrought with gold, and chenille in colors. 
Some of the long wraps are completed with boas, 
which surround the throat, and extend down the 
front. The more dressy wraps are short at the back, 
put very long in front, and have sleeves, open, or of 
the more usual closed shape. 

Alovely long wrap is of bottle green plush, lined 
with rose pink, and bordered with a trimming of 
small curled black ostrich feathers. 


——_—__ - + <r —— - 


Fashions in Furs. 

_— is a sort of rage for fur this sea- 

son, which is more sensible than rages 
uwually are, for fur is at once the most be- 
coming and economical of winter materials. 
Very cold, like very hot weather, is not favor- 
able to the complexion, and there is nothing 
out of which the blue nose looks well but 
the soft, deep pile of handsome fur. Mr. F. 


Booss, who has been a fur manufacturer in 
the city of New York (449 Broadway) more 
years than one would care to remember, says 


he never has known a season when the de- 
mand for furs was so universal, and so little 
dependent on temperature. Ladies, especially 
young ladies, carry muffs and boas as much 
for ornament as use. 

The new fur garment, made by this house, 
isa visite mantle, very short and fitted into 
the back, but with long fronts, which close 
over the breast. From the waist line, how- 
ever, the ends diverge, the points of the 
longer ones extending nearly to the edge of 
the dress skirt. These designs are very ele- 
gant. They are of best sealskin, trimmed 
with fox, lynx or martin, and are lined 
with quilted satin. A smaller garment has 
more the appearance of a visite, and is 
adopted by younger ladies, though both 
have sleeves, And the sealskin garment, 
Which the girls are “‘dying’’ for that have 
not got it, is not a “‘wrap”’ or ‘“‘visite” or 
“mantle,” but an excruciating little jacket, 
short, perfectly plain, but beautifully fin- 
ished, and ranging in price from eighty to 
two hundred dollars—the visites are seventy- 
five to two hundred. ‘The seal plush visites, 
timmed with fur, are from twenty-five to 
sixty dollars ; and plain, seal plush jackets, 


mained with quilted satin, follow the same 
se ange of prices. 
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Next to the sealskin jackets, for girls, the 
popular taste runs to Persian lamb, black or 
gray, whole jackets, and also for trimmings. 
A favorite outfit is a cloth jacket and hat, 
with trimmings of the pretty curled gray 
lamb’s wool, and muff to match the trim- 
ming. 

Mufis are smaller, if anything, than ever. 
They are not trimmed by the furrier ; on the 
contrary, the’ old cords and tassels, and 
fancy satin edge of lining, have disappeared: 
The fur is now faced-in far enough to pre- 
vent the lining from showing in the least. 
The finish is supplied by ladies themselves, 
who tie about the muff, in the centre, a band 
of satin, or moire ribbon, matching the muff 
in color. 

The long boas are having a great success, 
but they have not wholly displaced the col- 
lars or the capes. The objection to the 
cape is that it does not afford protection to 
the arms, and it is a very valid one; but 
beaver fur is more usually seen in muffs and 
capes, or collars, than in boas, which are 
preferred in blue, gray or white fox, black 
lynx, or other of the long-haired furs. 

Fur lined circulars are much cheaper than 
formerly. They can be bought in the lowest 
grades of silk or satin, lined with Siberian 
squirrel, for fifteen to twenty dollars; in 
better qualities of silk and fur, up to fifty. 
Circulars are no longer “‘ fashionable” gar- 
ments, but they remafn useful as wraps, and 
are as much in request as ever for riding and 
evening purposes. 

Trimmings are made in all the furs worn, 
and are used more than ever before. A little 
touch of fur, high collar and cuffs, gives dis- 
tinction to a cloth jacket ; and a suit or coat, 
mounted with fur, becomes distinguished at 
once. Fox, Grebe, Persian, lamb, beaver, 
otter, black lynx, black martin and natural 
coon, are the principal furs used in trim- 
mings, the usual width of which ranges from 
one to three inches. L 


~<40> 





The Beautiful City. 
WASHINGTON AS A PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 


[* is Newport and Saratoga combined to the wealthy 

and ultra-fashionable. It is a social revelation to 
the Congressman from Goose Creek and his interest- 
ing, but verdant family. It attracts men and women 
of culture and intellect from far and near. It is 
Agrippa’s magic mirror set up in modern days, 
showing the pageant of pretty debutantes, heautiful 
women arrayed like Solomon’s lilies, foreign minis- 
ters, dazzling court costumes, statesmen, men with 
records on sea and land as brilliant as the gold lace 
which blazes on their uniforms; a whirl of dinners, 
balls, germans, teas; streets alive with carriages, 
houses with steps like Jacob's ladder, up and dawn 
which daintily clad women ascend and descend; 
government buildings, employing thousands of edu- 
cated men and women to keep its machinery in 
motion, We see reflected in its polished surface wide 
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A SIMPLE MORNING GOWN OR WRAPPER. alrea 


F's: 15. This can be made of plain or striped flannel or cashmere. Nine yards of single width mat have 





4 is required. There aretwobreadthsin the front and two in the back, unless the goods are very nar licht: 
in which case three must be allowed. Cut the two lengths for the front, measuring from the height = 
shoulder to bottom of hem. Allow for ahem four inches. Measure the back lengths from the shoulder’ eran 
the same way, allowing for a demi train if desired ; in this case three breadths will be necessary to prove 
sufficient fullness. If the goods are flimsy, line it with soft cambric, four cents a yard. Baste the lin one e 
in before laying the tucks in the yoke. Turn an inch hem on each side of the front and behind these hem 
put four one inch tucks. They may be left open along the edge or stitched flat to a depth just above the tums hous: 
of the bust. If they are stitched too low, they look awkward. B cious 
If there are only two breadths in the back, one of the e must be divided and stitched on each side of Haze 


hous« 


are both ready, cut out the neck, shoulders, arm hole and under-arm seam by pattern. The patter Bugh 
must be fitted and pinned together, so as to require but the one side seam. Baste the shoulders togethey § ...1 
also the side seams, and try the wrapper on. Two short openings are made in the back beneath the ¥ , 
teau for the belt of stuff, or ribbon to be passed through. The belt is secured by a few stitches on each side mode 
The collar, pocket, and cuffs are trimmed with lengthwise rows of worsted braid. This is a simple patt retar: 
and very easy to make. Fora morning gown it must be closed down the front. The addition ofa frill head 
ag worsted sash with tassels, a plaiting beneath the edge of hem, would transform it into an inform Dh capit 
ca gown. ‘ 


the other, which leaves a broad centre without seam. Make a double box plait in the middle, folded very 
Soop, and secured firmly underneath, from the back of the neck to just below the waist. When fronts an@ 
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streets beautifully paved, masses of shade trees; 
everywhere parks and flowers; unique houses whose 
individuality of architecture and cheerful coloring 
give a delightful air of brightness to all about. The 
glass is unclouded by the smoke of manufactories. 
We see no haunts where squalid poverty lies misera- 
bly huddled, neither catch we any glimpse of phe- 
nomenal riches (except that belonging to imported 
stock) ; it reflects no swarming polls or election riots. 
There are cracks in the glass here and there, due to 
climatic influences, for, like Longfellow’s little fire, 
when our weather is good, it is very, very good, and 
when it is bad itis horrid. The malarial mists dim 
the brightness of the sunshine somewhat, but the 
glass shows the present “flats” transformed intoa 
broad and sweeping boulevard, beneath which the 
sickly mists lie as securely bound as the old man of 
the sea in his sealed urn. 

The social tone of the capital harmonizes with the 
key in which it is written, be it official, diplomatic, 
political, literary, fashionable or ultra-fashionable. 
Once, a decade or more ago, a very industrious so- 
ciety woman might have run the entire gamut, but 
so unwieldy has the body-social grown that she must 
be a human centipede with hydra heads and the 
arms of Briareus to accomplish such a feat to-day. 

Cliques have been and are slowly formulating. 
Some have already crystalized, and the only common 
social vantage ground of the futifre, must be the pub- 
lic receptions by the ladies of the Cabinet, the wife of 
the President, and possibly by the wives of Senators 
and Representatives. They or their husbands are the 
peoples’ servants, and as such must expect inspec- 
tion by the people. It is under the roof of a citizen 
of cultured wealth where the select and congenial 
spirits will be found gathered. The tremendous 
jams and crushes of official parties do not appeal to 
such. 

The fashionable season opens with the New Year, 
although much informal gayety has been quietly 
carried on at the English Legatiou and other exclu- 
sive houses. While a few notable weddings have 
already occurred. There is every reason to antici- 
pate a busy and brilliant round of social pleasures, 
Some of the old houses are closed by death or ab- 
sence, but there are numerous new ones opened 
totake their places, and these new ones occupied by 
strange faces and people. It is wonderful to watch 
the yearly growing interest in the Capital as a place 
of winter residence, and the constantly increasing 
number of strangers who come here to taste the 
sweets of a Washington winter, or those who have 
already tasted, returning to occupy the houses they 
have had built in the interim since last season's de- 
lights. Perhaps Mr. Washington Mclean, the vet- 
eran Cincinnati journalist, has manifested his ap- 
proval of the city in a more marked degree than any 
one else I can mention. He has built himself a fine 
house on K street, adjoining which is another spa- 
cious residence built for his daughter, Mrs. General 
Hazen. On I street stands a large and imposing 
house just finished for his other daughter, Mrs. 
Bugher. His son, John Mclean, who married Gen- 
eral Beale’s youngest daughter, has bought and re- 
modeled the house occupied by Mr. Fish while Sec- 
tetary of State. The two men are shrewd and long- 
headed, and their belief in the future growth of the 
Capital manifests itself in the amount of real estate 
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owned by them, and the number of houses built for 
renting purposes. 

Capitalists from all over the country have made 
large investments here in real estate, and many of 
the Senators and some members own the handsome 
houses in which they live. 

The English Legation owns its spacious building 
on Connecticut avenue, the Mexican Legation have 
just had a fine house finished on I street, near Chief- 
Justice Waite’s, at a cost of nearly $70,000. The wide- 
awake Japanese have owned their residence for 
several years, and other nations will undoubtedly 
follow suit in the purchase of houses for their rep- 
resentatives. 

Among the numerous charming people who have 
drifted hitherward this winter are Mrs. Pruyn of 
Albany, who has rented the fine house of Capt. 
Wheeler, U.S. A., and will introduce her daughter 
into the haut volee through elegant entertainments; 
and Mrs. Beach Grant, the beauty of whose daughter, 
Miss Adele, has been the toast of two Continents. 

The literary element here is well developed, and 
includes many charming women. The fashionable 
woman even finds time for her Shakespearean stu- 
dies, her German literature class, or, too busy to 
read the papers and keep posted on the current 
events of the day, drops in to spend an hour where 
all such matters are explained to her by a traveled 
and competent lady teacher. 

Among the writers of books we have Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, who is at present in Europe gathering 
material for a sequel to Little Lord Fauntelroy, the 
sweetest, daintiest bit of child lore ever written. 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth evolves those thril- 
lingly sensational novels of hers from the quiet 
depths of a quaint, gable-roofed cottage in George- 
town, which overlooks the Potomac and commands 
a fine view of Arlington. Mrs. Madeline Vinton 
Dahlgren has written on Washiugton L£iiguetie, a 
novel or two and other things. Mrs. Dennison, the 
wife of a clergyman now deceased, surprised herself 
and the public generally by the phenomenal success 
of her book, “That Husband of Mine.” With the 
proceeds of its sale she bought a snug home, and 
secured herself a quiet independence. Mrs. General 
Eastman, so lately deceased, was a writer of merit. 
Mrs. Anna Dorsey is an authority in Romanistic lit- 
erature, and her two daughters, Miss Nellie and 
Mrs. Mohun, write some of the brightest newspaper 
letters sent out from the Capital. 

Mrs. Jesse Benton Fremont is surely one of us. 
Her childhood was spent at a Georgetown school, her 
young girlhood was associated with all the brilliant 
surroundings incident to her father’s position, and 
she has wisely selected this as the permanent home 
for her riper years. With her interesting reminis- 
cential writings all are familiar. Miss Olive Risley 
Seward has shown by her Diplomatic Episode in 
Scribners’ November issue, that her pen is no less 
facile and facinating than her conversation. , She 
has promised some good things for Wide Awake, and 
the children may look out for something delightful, 
for Miss Seward is devoted to children and their 
entertainment. Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, whose repu- 
tation as an author belongs to two generations, is as 
racy and sententious in her writings as in her 
speech. Her exquisitely neat O street home is full 
of wonderful old furniture, rare paintings and dric a 
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5rac, and she gathers 
about her the master 
minds of the period, 
and the past. 

Mrs. Horatio King is 
a highly cultured wom- 
an who, although Ido 
not know as she has 
written anything for 
publication, yet pos- 
sesses the gift of seek- 
ing out and bringing 
intellectual persons to- 
gether, in which re- 
spect she resembles 
her distinguished hus- 
band. Mrs. King is 
the president of the 
Ladies’ Historical Soct- 
ety, which numbers 
some twenty bright, 
traveled, studious 
women of brains. Mrs. 
Talbott, Mrs. King’s 
sister, is a woman of 
fine mental attain- 
ments. Mrs. Julia 
Schayer, who has writ- 
ten The Tiger Lilys 
Mollie and other short 
and charming stories, 
is a fine linguist and 
musician in addition 
to her literary talent. 
Her eldest daughter, 
a girl in her early 
teens, promises to be- 
come a second Maude 
Powell, after her per- 
spective Parisian train- 
ing iscompleted. The 
wife of Prof. Asaph 
Hall, of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, keeps pace 
with her husband's 
wanderings among 
the stars. She is a 
fine historical scholar 
and writes delightful 
She under- 
stands Greek and 
Latin well enough to 
start her boys in their 
scholastic careers, and 
can withal manage her 
domestic affairs wel\ 
enough to please King 
Solomon himself. The 
wife of Prof. Eastman, 
of the Naval Observa- 
tory, is a woman who 
not only has traveled, 
but can use her pen in 
telling us what she has 
seen. Mrs. Wm. Ross 


poetry. 


Browne writes dainty bits of poetry as sweet and 
Mrs. Mary E. Nealy and Mrs. 
Ruter Dufour give us frequent specimens of how 


dreamy as her face. 
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THE “ RAGLAN” CLOAK. 


HIS Cloak may be called the style of the season. 
_4 It is copied from the French Revue de la Mode ; but 
itis to be found in soft, striped, figured, or invisibly 
checkered cloth, with furry inside, in every shop where 
cloaks are sold, and is decidedly a popular design ; the 
fitted back and easy sleeves making it at once dressy 
and comfortable. it is trimmed with snake fringe in 
chenille ; but these cloaks are more commonly bordered 
with fur. The passmenterie ornaments match the 
shades in the cloth exactly. No lining is required. 
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Lander writes as y 
as she reads, 
Morely, wife of 
Secretary of the Inter 
state Commission, § 
one of the 
Prescott sisters, 
John A. Logan, like 
the brave, noble wom 
an she is, rises out @ 
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speaking, and sinc€ 
her numerous jaunts 
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freshness has some: 
what departed from) 
her skin, but she has 


that charm of manner born of a good heart—a sity 
cere nature, perfect health, natural tact, and honest 
common sense. One of her photographers said she 
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had a ‘‘magnificent disposition.’’ Her physique is 
in harmony with it. Like her mother, she is simple, 
unaffected and gracious. She has disarmed the most 
determined critics and won many sincere friends. 
When her youth andinexperience are taken into con- 
sideration, her adaptability is simply marvellous. She 
looks and acts more maturely than her years would 
warrant. Though she enjoys life, and her conspicu- 
ous part in it with all the enthusiasm of a girl, she is 
never for a moment lacking in dignity. She hasa 
fine figure, a distinguished bearing, and dresses 
with richness and becomingness. In the mornings 
she receives her acquaintances informally. Saturday 
afternoons she devotes to the public generally ; and 
these receptions are always crowded. Her youth 
and health keep her fresh and buoyant under the 
physical strain to which she is constantly exposed. 
Mrs. Folsom is a fine-looking, well-preserved woman, 
quiet and perfectly natural in her manners. She 
drives about the city in her neat little vehicle, drawn 
by a strong steady horse. Mrs. Cleveland’s turnout 
is much more stylish and her horse a higher-stepper : 
but both mother and daughter handle the reins con 
amore. It is one of the events of the afternoon to see 
Mrs. Cleveland borne swiftly by, sitting proudly erect, 
beautifully dressed, and her face lighted up with 
smiles of genuine enjoyment at the pastime in which 
she is indulging herself in. S..W. K. 
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Our JJaris Letter. 


What is Going on in Society—Special 
Industries— Latest Fashions and Gossip. 


HERE is always much chilly and rainy weather 
in Paris during the latter part of autumn and 
early winter. The majority of Americans miss this 
unpropitious season, leaving just as the fine days 
cease, and continue in the faith that Paris is a city 
of sunshine. 

The favorite resort by Parisian ladies, during these 
dreary days, which precede the brightness of the 
New Year, is the Pulazs D’Industrie. This fine 
building was erected in the Champs Elysees for the 
International Exposition of 1848, and has been used 
ever since for shows of all kinds. The annual exhi- 
bition of French industries, which takes place in 
November, develops a growing interest, particularly 
in the attendance of ladies, many of whom go day 
after ddy, and seem never to tire of the beautiful 
specimens of artistic work in all departments of 
skilled labor. Among the objects which {attract 
special attention are the wood carvings of M. Henri 
Tanges, a young artist of great promise, who died at 
twenty-five years of age. 

Then there were some magnificent tapestries of 
Aubusson, which quite rival the Gobelins, and modern 
stained-glass windows, equal in coloring to those of 
Notre Dame and Sainte Chapelle. 

The display of jewels was never before so rich, or 
$0 full of novel designs. Superb diamond ornaments 
form garlands of flowers, to be placed across the 
front of a corsage, the centre one being a magnificent 
solitaire, which flames and radiates like a sun. The 
enamels are lovely, and in great variety. The brace- 
let “‘ fiancee’? shows a charming design of a daisy, 
one petal picked off, and hanging from a slender 
chain, with the legend, ‘‘/ Jove you,’’ upon the leaf. 
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" The needle-work is also very fine. A great deal of 
it is in silk, and the flowers are veritable portrait- 
ures, every rose and leaf instinct with life. A por- 
trait of an old lady is a marvel of embroidery art, and 
would easily be mistaken for a painting. 

The fashionable ‘‘season” in Paris began much 
earlier this year than usual. Perhaps it is because 
people are beginning to find out that everything 
cannot{be crowded into six weeks before Lent. Here- 
tofore, cards for At Homes were never issued until 
December or January. This year many were issued 
in November. New forms of entertainment are 
also coming into vogue, the result of the larger share 
young people are taking in French society affairs. 
There are early parties, at which there is music and 
readings, and which are called “‘ Cinderella” parties 
because everyone is expected to leave before twelve 
o’clock. 

Fashionable women have recently developed a 
craze for Hammams or Turkish baths. Very few of 
these institutions exist in Paris, and those who do 
uot take tickets for the season must apply several 
days beforehand, in order to get a bath. The rooms 
are fitted up with great luxury, and the attendants 
are strong, well-trained women, who make vigorous 
use of their arms in the massage part of the business. 
Queen Isabella of Spain is one of the most devoted 
attendants at these bath matinées, and never leaves 
without the luxury of a final rubbing with a particu- 
lar kind of eau-de-cologne, which she thinks has 
a peculiarly freshening effect. The queen grand- 
mother has recently left off mourning, and seems to 
have recovered her youth by her baths and judicious 
selections of color. 

A rather singular gift, received recently by Rosa 
Bonheur, consisted of three white bears sent to her 
by the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia as models for 
painting. They are said to be tame, but must be 
rather awkward guests in a country house. 

Carolus Duran has just completed two interesting 
portraits, one of which will go to New York—that of 
Mr. Vanderbilt—the other—M. Pasteur—remains in 
Paris. Both are considered by those who have seen 
them as highly characteristic and admirably finished 
works. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt appears as an author in 
a play which bears the title Ceci Luna Cela, or ‘‘ This 
Will Kill That.’’ There are five characters in it. 
But the wits are asking if her appearance as a play- 
wright will not kill her as an actress. The play is to 
be produced at the Odeon. 

Mile. Clemence Couve has translated into fervid 
French Rossetti’s unique series of sonnets, ‘‘The 
House of Life.’’ Each sonnet has been translated 
twice over by this devoted admirer of the painter- 
poet. The mystic language and meaning of the ori- 
ginal has been admirably rendered and conveyed by 
Mile. Couve. The introduction by Josephine Pela- 
dan is well worth reading. 

“ Matinees,” and ‘‘ negliges’’ are more fashionable 
than ever in house dresses, and are used for day re- 
ception purposes by the most elegant of hostesses. 
A great novelty is the introduction of a fur, or lace 


boa put straight down, or crossed over the front of 
these lovely toilettes,—black fur, or black lace upon 
white silk, being the most admired and distin ished. 
Cream and brown has temporarily retired from the 
place it has held so long, and black and white, asa 
stylish combination, has largely taken its place. 
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CHILDREN’S HATS, MUFFS AND TOILET ACCESSORIES. 


CHU of open embroidery, outlined with lace upon satin. Full Tam O’ Shanter of dark green plu 
Muff of black lace over silk, trimmed with ribbon, and a robin-redbreasty 


I 
F with gray heron’s plumes. 
Plush muff trimmed with laceand pompons. Bag-muff, of seal-brown plush, lined with golden brown sa 
and drawn up with golden brown ribbon. Shell pins for the hair, Venitian chatelaine for feather fan, v 


fan attached. Scotch hat of gray blue cloth, with white sea-gull wings. 
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The fashions in cloaks are, as I have previously 
stated, very practical and convenient this season, so 
farassize isconcerned. The longcloaksin ‘‘shadow”’ 
doth, or figured plush, are useful for service over 
plain, street skirts of wool, and are thoroughly pro- 
tective, because they fit into the back, and have 
sleeves. Theshort mantles, and visites on the other 
hand are admirably adapted for displaying a hand- 
some dress, and are in themselves works of art; 
many of them masses of silk and metal, or beaded 
embroidery, much of which is executed in convents. 
Bordeaux red cloth cloaks are very effective, and are 
strikingly trimmed with black fur; they are accom 
panied by a turban shaped hat of ths same cloth 
with high, almost conical crown in folds, and black 
fur, or feather brim; the ‘‘caracal” being often 
selected. 

The three most prominent styles of headgear, are 
the small evening, or dress bonnet, which is com- 
posed of daintiest gold embroidered and transparent 
materials, the somewhat flaring version of the poke 
shape, and the turban hat before mentioned. Cloth 
er fabric matching the costume is almost invariably 
used for the hat, or crown of the bonnet, and the em- 
broidery upon the dress is also repeated upon this 
portion of the head-gear. 

It isconsidered imperative now that the basque, or 
bodice of the dress, should perfectly mould the form, 
and all the art of the modiste is brought to bear upon 
the formation of a figure for those who are too stout, 
ertoothin, and the perfect fit of the costume which 
covers it. Whatever trimmiug or drapery is used, 
it must not in any way disguise or conceal the beauty 
of anaturai or acquired form, and the number of ap- 
parently exquisitely formed women in Parisian soci- 
ety speaks well for the art of the modiste. 

VIOLA. 


+ 3em - —- — 


\ ISS ELLA FIKE, of Missouri, has just completed 

a crazy quilt which she has spent over four 
It is two yards in width and two 
and three-quarters yards long, and is bordered with 
heavy ruby-colored plush and lined with gold-colored 


years in making. 


surah silk, and is beautiful in the extreme. The fea- 
ture of the quilt is that it consists entirely of silk, 
satin, velvet, and plush scraps from famous and noted 
persons, such as Presidents and their wives, mostly 
allof President Arthur's Cabinet and their families, 
most of President Cleveland’s Cabinet, officials and 
families of the United States Supreme Court, mem- 
bers and families of diplomatic corps, United States 
Senators and Representatives and their wives, Gov- 
ffnors and families of different States, actors and 
actresses and other noted persons. Every piece in 
the quilt has a history. The quilt comprises nine 
large blocks, one of which contains pieces from the 
dresses and cravats of members of her graduating 
lasses and her teachers. The kind of work which 
she has decorated it with are flat and raised wool and 
silk chenille and arasene, tinsel and embroidery, 
brush painting, Kensington painting, raised work in 
tibbon, velvet, and plush, Kensington embroidery in 
silks and crewels, braiding,-beading, applique, etch- 
ing, transfer, cross-stitch, different designs in fans, 
palettes, plaques and bugs of silk, satin, velvet and 
Plush. The quilt contains pieces of ribbon from two 
of Mrs. Cleveland’s wedding bonnets. 
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Description of Colored Plate. 


Fic. 1. AFTERNOON RECEPTION TOILETTES.—Tea- 
gown of cream colored damask, with yellow shadings 
in the designs, and full front of yellow crinkled 
crape, laid in folds. Cascade and ruffles of cream 
silk lace. The 2nd Fig. wears a short dress of helio- 
trope peau de Sote, with folded bodice and skirt laid in 
clusters of knife plaits in front—in solid box-plaites 
at the back, which is cut with princess sides. A 
Vienese buckle of silver, studded with Austrian 
stones, fastens the sash. 
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A Chinese Imperial Outfit. 


HE choice of the bride for the youug Emperor of 
China has at last been made, and in due time 

the daughter of the Duke of Chao, the brother of the 
present Empress, will be Empress of the Celestlal 
Empire. Although the wedding will probably not 
take place before 1889, thousands of hands are 
already busy with the lady’s trousseau and weddin 
presents, which have probably never been equall 
in wealth at any other Court. The following, says 
the Hall Mail Gazette, are the presents which the 
young Emperor is presenting to his fancee before 
their marriage, after the actual engagement present, 
which consists of a gold seal, richly inlaid with 
jewels, the handle being formed by two gold dragons, 
Up to a month previous to the wedding the lady is 
presented with ten piebald horses, with complete 
trappings, ten gilt helmets and cuirasses, 100 pieces 
of satin of the first quality, and 200 pieces of cotton 
material. As wedding presents the bride receives 
200 ounces of gold, 10,000 ounces (taels) of silver, one 
gold tea service, consisting of teapot and one cup, 
with a lid, one silver tea service, two silver wash- 
basins, 1000 pieces of satin of the best quality, twenty 
horses with complete trappings, twenty horses with- 
out es twenty saddles for packhorses and 
niules. pa of the lady receive also 100 
ounces of gold, one gold tea-set, 5000 taels silver, one 
silver tea-set, one silver wash-basin, 500 pieces of 
silk, 1000 pieces of cotton material, six horses com- 
pletely harnessed, a helmet and cuirass, a bow and 
a quiver with arrows, each parent one Court dress 
for summer and one for winter, one every day dress 
and a sable coat. The brothers and servants of the 
bride also receive rich and costly presents. The 
bride’s hats are the most remarkable articles among 
the rich trousseau. The winter Court hat has a rim 
of sable, the crown is made of red velvet, from the 
centre of which rises a button composed of three 
parts, each of which is ornamented with three small 
oblong pearls of particular beauty and seventeen 
ordinary pearls, while in the centre of each part an- 
other splendi¢ pearl is set in gold, and surmounted 
by a gold pimenix. The button is surrounded b 
seven gold phoenixes, of which each is inlaid wit 
seven large aud twenty-one small pearls and a cat’s 
eye. At the back of the hat, below the button,a 
gold pheasant is placed with one cat’sjeye and sixteen 
pearls. The tail of the pheasant is divided into five 
parts by 302 small and five large pearls, forming a 
pendant, the centre of which is made of a lapis lazuli 
surrounded by pearls. At the end of the pendantisa 
big coral is suspended. A collar is fastened at the 
back to the hat, the outside of which is of sable, the 
inside of bright yellow material, with velvet ribbons 
embroidered at the end with diamonds. The three 
gala Court dresses are of a dark blue color, with 
borders of gold embroidery, and mp = dragons em- 
broidered all over the dresses, while down the front 
are sewn in gold thread the words “ Wan-Fu”’ 
(eternal happiness) and ‘“‘ Wan-Shon ”’ (eternal life). 
The necklaces and chains are of an enormous value, 
and composed for the most part of pearls, turquoises, 
corals, and diamonds. A handkerchief which is 
worn in the belt is green, richly embroidered, 
trimmed with tassels of jewels and yellowribbons, A 
gala apron of red and blue satin, trimmed with otter 
skin and embroidered with gold, dragon fans, and 
skirts of many different kinds are also part of this 
gorgeous outfit} and the furniture for the future 
—e is keeping every trade brisk throughout 
China. 
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As early as the beginning of November ladies be- 
gin their annual quest for Christmas and New Years 
cards and souvenirs. This year their labor has been 
well rewarded. The gradual advance in the produc- 
tion of these holiday offerings has brought them year 
by year to a higher standard, until they have now 
reached a point which makes them acceptable to 
even the most fastidious and cultivated taste. The 
fringed borders have, we are glad to say, disappeared, 
except occasionally as a crimped edge for the ends of 
those that are used as book-marks ; and, instead of 
them, Mr. Prang has adopted for fine cards antique 
paper mounts, some of them lettered, or illuminated, 
finished with ragged edges, and tied with silk floss. 
The old, merely fanciful, and insignificant designs 
have also dropped into oblivion, and instead we 
have real babies and real mothers, flowers copied 
from nature, and lovely landscapes. Such artists as 
Mrs. E. O. Whitney, Percy and Leon Moran, Walter 
Sutterlee, Jean Robie, Mrs. E. T. Fisher, Mrs. 
Comine, Miss Humphrey, Fidela Bridges, Ida 
Waugh, and F.S. Church, are employed upon the 
Prang designs, and their work deserves the honor of 
the rich satin, the gold, the antique brass, with 
which it is invested, for those who can afford to have 
it placed in such setting. But the thought of the 
artist is there all the same, in the plainest and 
simplest forms; and the color, the grouping, the 
composition possesses the same artistic value for 
those-who can only afford to pay a few cents, as 
those who for one card pay five or ten dollars. A 
unique card is the one in which design and verses 
are by Mrs. Celia Thaxter, the latter in handwriting 
of author. The lovely productions of artists and 
authors are no longer confined to cards and calen- 
ders; they are made up as sachets, wall pockets, 
needle-books, and bannerettes. Art books and book- 
lets, sets of etching tied together and placed in a 
box, and the “‘ Illustrated Homes of American Poets,” 
a feature of last year, is included in the Prang issues. 

There are no more attractive shops, or depart- 
ments in the shops, at this season than those de- 
voted to art needlework and specialties of this 
description. Among the gifts exhibited for gentle- 
men, along bannerett, suitable for a door hanging, 
was particularly admired. The design was the 
tobacco plant, dark-shaded leaves, and white flowers, 
crowning the long’stalk. It was executed on satin 
sheeting, and displayed the legend,- 

“* My clouds, all other clouds dispel.” 

One has only to look through the working silks 
and materials offered at the shops, to discover won- 
derful_and harmonious combinations. They are 
arranged in fascinating shades that melt uncon- 
sciously into each other. If one has the faintest idea 
of color-scales, or will apply their observations and 
remembrance of the restfulness of nature’s tints in 
the soft lights of the sunset, the gray of the twilight, 
the opalescent gleam of the waves on the shore, they 
cannot go wrong in the expression of their taste in 
these minor lights of the home. 

Since bombazine went out of fashion it is always a 
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question what to get for mourning. Even the inex tel 
perienced recognizes the necessity for good quality ribb 
in all black materials, which so soon show deteriom gart 
tion and signs of wear if of inferior manufactur Ros 
What to get is also sometimes a problem on accounj sat 
of the change of seasons and temperature. Mourp whi 
ing, when once put on, must be worn through af plete 
seasons, and the question in regard to adaptabiliy ay 
must be settled generally in haste and at a tim 
when grief, and perhaps fatigue from watching .. 
renders the persons chiefly interested wholly unit “Co: 
to decide such questions for themselves. It is forte ieee 
nate under these circumstances to have been mag spin 
acquainted with the Priestley fabrics, which mop —_ 
than any other all black goods with which we am butte 
acquainted, meet all the requirements in the case, — able, 
The peculiarity of these manufactures is the sik® titi ; 
warp, which gives lightness, softness, and an #8] wool 
visible sheen, which carries no gloss, but forms#§ whic 
harmony with velvet, plush, or dull rich silk. Sif * 
warp fabrics are totally unlike the silk mixturet = 
so justly objected to. The warp being all of om of vi 
textile, the filling of the other, cockling is imposs Ridle 
ble, while, the longitudinal threads being pure silk = 
no amount of dampness will cause shrinkage. At dood 
other advantage of these silk warp fabrics is thal id 
the cloth effect is obtained without the oppressiv€ =. 
warmth and unwholesome weight of all-wool goods er 
The principal styles in which they are made, # Th 
with a camel’s-hair cloth finish, fine cashmere finish ite 
and a crape finish. The crinkled crape cloth is# Shep 
beautiful material for indoor gowns, or for combin& 8 spe 
tion with Priestley’s cashmere. There is a heavie genit 
cloth for cloaking, which has a fine, furry reversiblé, dnd ¢ 
or outer finish, according to the side used outward nae ¢ 
The camel’s-hair finish is that which is known Chris 
“Henrietta cloth,” and is the nicest mourning fabrit dents 
used. Dressmakers are safe in recommending thes§ ;.:,,., 
materials, which are of perfectly pure quality a great 
sure to satisfy even an exacting taste. Now, tha@g,.... 
certain kinds of shawls are coming in again, the Walt: 
Priestley Company have determined to introduce #§ 5); 
mourning shawl in their famous silk warp stuffs, Macq 
which will be ready for instant wear, and may & only | 
purchased either long or square. The whtile Reins 
warp Henrietta cloths also commend themselves fof j. F. 
artistic evening, or morning gowns, and for mamjg .n.4, 
articles for children’s and infant’s wear. SManda 
‘ Velutina”’ is the name of a new departure whid Itv 
shows great improvement on the ordinary velvé itis 
pile fabrics, velvetine, and the inferior makes of BD ase < 
silk velvet. In some respects Velutina is su the tc 
to any velvet fabric heretofore manufactured, - 


it does not spoil by pressure, and possesses fi 
drapery qualities. The pile is thick, firm, cle 
and soft. Holds in its depths, and in other resped 
resembles silk velvet so nearly as hardly to be di 
tinguished from it. It is not so weighty as the 0 
make of velvetine, and therefore better suited, as 
the rich choice in colors, to dinner gowns and haf 
some day costumes, with fur or feather bordering 
trimmings. 
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The ‘‘ Jaeger’’ yarn, imported from Germany. in 
natural colors, has been applied by the Boston under 
garment specialist, Miss Bates, to her jersey-fitting 
underwear, and many orders have been filled for 
New York by Mrs. E. M. Van Brunt, of the Dress 
Reform Agency, 39 East Nineteenth street. The 
improvement ou the ordinary Jaeger garments is 
very great. The yarn is knit into a fine, flexible, 
ribbed material, which is shaped into glove-fitting 
garments and sewed together with flat seams, with 
beautifully ornamental embroidery stitches. This 
material is unshrinkable and the finish is a joy, 
while the cost is the same as ordinary Jaeger (com- 
plete) garments. Mrs. Van Brunt has introduced a 
new waist—the “ Jackson,”’ which is, in some re- 
spects, a great improvement on the substitutes for 
corsets heretofore shown. It is known as the Jackson 
“Comfort’’ Waist, and hails from Michigan. It isan 
easy, natural form, and affords more support to the 
spine, and more effective means of shaping the bust, 
than the usual style of waists and corsets. But the 
buttoning on the shoulders is somewhat objection- 
able, and should be changed. Mrs. Van Brunt is 
still supplying her usual line of underwear in pure 
wool, pure knitting silk, and mixed silk and wool, 
which is washable, like the others, and unshrinkable. 

Ladies who live at a distance from Philadelphia or 
New York, and cannot have the personal pleasure 
of visits to Wanamaker’s and Sharpless Brothers, 
Ridley’s and Rothschild’s (Chestnut street) for millin- 
ery, are advised to send to Miss P. W. Watson, whose 
card will be found in our advertising columns. She 
is well acquainted with the best Philadelphia busi- 
ness houses, and her conscience, as well as judg- 
ment, can, we believe, be relied upon. 

There are three kinds of gifts that are always ac- 
ceptable—books, pictures and perfumery. Lee & 
Shepard, the enterprising Boston publishers, make 
aspecialty of both books and pictures, and have a 
genius for the attractive, which is yet always pure 
and elevating. The illustrated Songs and Hymns, at 
one dollar each, which take the place of expensive 
Christmas cards, their ‘‘ Golden Miniatures,”’ at fifty 
cents, which contain all the illustrations, and form 
dainty booklets, find increasing demand. Their 
great presentation volumes are Miss Jerome’s ‘“‘A 
Bunch of Violets,’’ a magnificent work, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem, “‘The Bridal of Triermain,’ 
which has fourteen full page illustrations by Percy 
Macquiod, R. A. Bound in gold cloth, the price is 
only $3.50; tree calf, $9.00, and Englsh seal, $7.00. A 
series of forty-seven plastic sketches, by T. G. and 
J. F. Low, the celebrated Boston tile artists, are 
enclosed in a satin portfolio, and make a beautiful 
and artistic gift. 

It was said that perfume was an acceptable gift ; 
itis, if it is Colgate’s. The possession and regular 
use of fine perfumes, soaps and other accessories of 
the toilet, are among the most indispensable of the 
Minor luxuries. There is nothing more vulgar or 
ctude than inferior articles of this kind; nothing 
more soothing, freshening end agreeable than those 
that are well made and of good materials. Colgate’s 
can be relied upon in these respects. The new 
“Eau de Cologne’’ Soap is a veritable delight for the 
bath. It is very cleansing, yet the action upon the 
skin is softening and whitening, leaving no after 
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harshness. It seems equal in these respects to Pear’s 
soap, which we have always considered the soap par 
excellence; while the scent of the cologne is lasting 
and extremely agreeabie. 


Sharpless Brothers, Chestuut and Eighth Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just completed a new silk 
room, and a most attractive section of the store it 
proves, td experienced and judicious buyers of good 
silks, plushes, and velvets. This firm is now offering 
special inducements in a large line of variously 
colored faille francaise silks at eighty-seven cents a 
yard, and stamped brocades and moirés at one dollar 
a yard. 

In black we notice a figured frisé plush, suitable 
for panels, basques and wraps, at $1.49 a yard. 
Also in black are specialties in brocaded robes of 
splendid material, with handsome designs sewed on 
in upstanding effect. These robes are $11.50, $12.50 
and $13.50 each. A good wearing. handsome, black 
material is B. Prestley’s camel’s hair, at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00 a yard. 

Colored robes for Christmas presents are marked 
$5.00, $7.00 and $9.00 each.. They come in all colors, 
and in combinations of plain and fancy fabrics. 

The loveliest materials for day and evening dresses 
are the Henriettas in odd tones, at the same store ; 
these exquisite fabrics are very wide, and sell at one 
dollar a yard. 

Sharpless Brothers price-list is now ready, and can 
be procured by writing for it; and, as may be seen by 
their advertisement in this number of GopEy’s 
LapDy’s Book, they will continue during the holidays 
and the new year 1888, to send all goods, purchased 
by order from them, free of cost for transportation. 


Fourteen acres of space beautifully decorated for 
the holidays, and filled with curious and useful 
creations from all parts of the world, and subdivided 
into rooms or sections for the display of specialties 
and the distinctive production of art loving nations. 
The toy room is marvellous and magical, indeed all 
of John Wanamaker’s wonderful store would look 
like fairy land, if it was not so big, and had six 
thousand elfs, brownies, and fairies to serve you, 
instead of that number of sure enough men and 
women. 

One sample cut from every line of dress goods, all 
put together just fill a ton measure, and yet many 
of our readers have written to John Wanamaker for 
samples of dress goods, without stating what kind or 
color they wanted! Only to-day I saw a special 
order of hundreds of pieces of most beautiful black 
surahs brought in, which will prove most desirable 
Christmas gifts; for every lady, be she old or young, 
ought to have a dress of black surah. These surahs 
have splendid double twill body, superior surface 
finish with special lustre, and cost only 65c., 75¢c. and 
$1.00 a yard. This is only one dress fabric among 
thousands. 

Cutlery, glass, china, and silver, are dear to the 
feminine heart, and no housekeeper can resist the 
attractions so temptingly displayed in rare gems in 
china, and art creations in antique and modern pot- 
tery. Among the ornamental novelties for Christmas 
presents are the pot pourri jars for holding the dried 
leaves of odorous flowers. They are known as the 
Owatri jars, in blue and white; the Kaga, in terra 
cotta and gold; the Hizen, in green and white, with 
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flowers and other effects in reliefs, and the Imara, 
decorated in cashmere colors, is suggestive of Col- 
gate’s delicious oriental perfume—Cashmere Bouquet, 
These jars are in various sizes, and cost anywhere 
from 75¢. to $5.00 each. Very pretty and acceptable 
sized jars cost $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 each, and are just 
the presents for young gentlemen to give to ladies. 

I also coveted a genuine Haviland dinner service’ 
148 pieces, square in shape, with turned-over corners, 
exquisitely and daintily decorated, marked at only 
$80. Why, a year ago, such a set would have cost at 
least $145. Then a set of Minton, English Gower 
ware, same number of pieces, was only $45, for 148 
pieces; and a number of Carlsbad dinner-sets with 
floral decorations, 125 pieces, were priced at $35; 
while tea-sets, with 56 pieces, cost $11, $12, and $14, 
Any of our readers who want information regarding 
styles and prices of useful articles in table-ware or 
curiosities in ceramics, can obtain facts by writing 
direct to Mr. T. A. Clarke, head of China Depart_ 
ment at John Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Did any of our practical housekeepers ever go into 
a high-class grocery store, and see dozens of mouth- 
watering, delicious eatables, when they hadn’t a cent 
of money to buy any but the most absolutely/neces- 
sary articles? If so, they can appreciate the ‘‘ feel”’ 
of the luxury-loving woman who was sent to “‘ write 
up” E. Bradford Clarke Co.’s Bazaar of Boxed and 
Bottled Conserves and Candied Curiosities, with food 
of all kinds prepared for immediate use. Did you ever 
see calves’ foot jelly in jars, ready to eat? Do you 
know what Marine Thon is? Marine Thon tastes a 
little like sardines, but is finerin flavor. Can you put 
up seven pounds of ‘‘grand’’ jam at any less cost than 
$1.00, which is the price charged for Crosse & Black- 
well’s seven-pound cans of delicious, fresh-fruit jams 
For further facts about odd food, write to E. Bradford 
Clarke Co., Chestnut and Fifteenth Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for Holiday Catalogue and Price-List of 
New and Choice Delicacies for the Table. 

Doubtless nearly every one of our readers has 
heard of E. Ridley & Sons’ Tower of Babel store in 
New York, where every language is spoken, and any 
article needed for dress and house-furnishing, ready- 
made or the material, can be bought; and where 
about one hundred wagons are in hourly service, 
taking boxes and bundles to homes and express 
offices, while others are filled with letters and pack- 
ages to go through the Post Office mails. 

In every one of Ridleys’ stores—and there are fifty 
distinct stores under the one roof, and under the 
same wise jurisdiction, with, of course, special de- 
partment heads of acknowledged merit—are millions 
of articles suitable for holiday presents and general 
use. To find out exactly what these seasonable spe- 
cialties are, write for what you want, no matter what 
it is, or send thirty cents for Fall and Holiday maga- 
zines, or fifteen cents forone number. The autumn 
number contains illustrations of articles of dress for 
boys, girls, men and women, with dress-good prices. 
While the other is more for Christmas, with cuts of 
toys and articles for presents, both are useful guides 
to out-of-town shoppers. Send for magazines to E. 
2d & Sons, Grand and Allen Streets, New York, 

At the great Adelaide Exposition, Australia (1887), 
the Adjustable Duplex Corset received the first award. 
This the most pliant,and adaptable corset now in 


the market. Its peculiar construction over the} 
prevents the binding, and compression upon fj 
part of the body; where freedom is most requii 
Yet the ‘‘ Duplex ’’ always preserves its shape, 
never gets out of order; but seems to grow mug 
and more a part of the inviduality of the wea 
Ladies all like it, who have jonce tried it, and 

a pleasure in recommending it to others. 

Every one who has been in the habit of bu 
Christmas Cards, knows the name of Raphael 
& Sons, and the trade-mark an easel, upon whi 
stand a book of sketches. The popularity of 
firm has induced it to open a branch in New Y 
at 298 Broadway, and their opérations are so ext 
sive that one of the principals is now in this count 
making arrangements for still further extend 
their business in this country. The factories) 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons at Leipzig employ 
army of more than three hundred experienced 
signers, lithographers and transferers. Besidest{ 
they have their own paper and card board m 
where are prepared the materials for their art p 
ing. Altogether the firm employs more than 
thousand people in their printing, cutting, em 
lishing, finishing, packing and shipping dep 
ments. They send their publications all over 
world. These consist of handsome oleographs, 
framing purposes, artistic studies for painting 
drawing, circular and shell plaques, wall pock 
etc., for wall, mantel and cabinet decoration ; Chm 
mas and New Year cards, and a thousand and 
artistic notions designed to beautify the home 
those who have learned to appreciate the beauti 
They have reproduced and sold at popular prices 
the paintings inthe world-famous Berlin gallery, 
the works of some of the eminent foreign and Amé 
can artists. Among their latest novelties is an 
quisite line of porcelain studies of superior q 
and thickness and bevelled, and each inclosed if 
wooden safety box, guarding it against risk of bre 
age in transmission through the mail. All the 
signs are by well known artists, and the best f 
has been thus far brought out is the portrait of 
President Cleveland, generally acknowledged to 
the best picture of her extant. 

Philadelphia has now a school of dressmaki 
under the practical and scientific direction of 
Austin, the author of the admirable diagrams 
system of dress-cutting, illustrated in August 
October numbers of GopEy’s LADY’s BOOK. 
school is at 1132 Arch street, and has classes as 
as a practical and very highly patronized rooms i 
dressmaking, which is thus thoroughly demonsti 
ted for the classes whose pupils are drawn from a 
over the country. : 

The old firm of Horace Waters & Co., of B 
York, needs no introduction to the public in any cs 
of this country. The Horace Waters pianos, 
Horace Waters melodeons are known wherel 
there are homes, meeting-houses and Sum a 
schools. Being interested in the extension of # 
Christianizing influences, the firm has offered g i 
inducements to purchasers, especially those p 


for schools and churches ; and as it is the agent® 
transfer of pianos and musical instruments of dil 
ent makers, they are sure of being suited by ey 4 
tion to the well kKnowu house of Horace Waters &€ 
New York City. 4 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 





Floral Decorations for a Home Wedding 
or Dinner Party. 
ema senagl in flowers must necessarily 
change with the seasons. The flowers 
that may be easily obtained to decorate the 
table and room with June and July are dif- 
ficult to secure even from the greenhouses 
in mid-winter. On a bright spring morning 
the hedge-rows gleam with every variety of 
color, and the exquisite harmonies of tone 
aud tint often teach us valuable lessons in 
interior decorations. Then, as Longfeilow 
expresses it: 

“Everywhere about us flowers are glowing, 

Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden corn.” 

If we study and follow nature closely we 
will find our conceptions of the beautiful 
and artistic gradually softened and educated, 
so that our attempts at decoration or adorn- 
ment will not assume that formal, conven- 
tional type, which so frequently characterizes 
elaborate floral embellishments. The most 
striking effects may sometimes be produced 
by a bold display of one color in flowers at a 
dinner table; but the decorator must have 
exceptionally good taste and judgment, 
which will enable her to have confidence in 
her original ideas, and the courage to carry 
it out successfully. One of the most singular 
and original displays of color was made re- 
cently at a dinner party, given in the gor- 
geous red house by President Diaz, of Mexico, 
and now occupied by the American minister 
of the United States. The work was that of 
an American lady, who took the red, Mexi- 
can poppy as her principal flower, and with 
bold precision she decorated the room and 
table with banks of red blossoms. The 
poppy is never seen in this country, as it 
grows by the wayside in Mexico; there it 
attains perfection, with its fine, flossy texture 
and its brilliant, blazing red hue. When 
banked up on the table they made one unin- 
terrupted sea of the most gorgeous red, out 
of and above which rose little islands of 
silver and glass, and lofty candles for light- 
houses. The display was elegant, and it 
created more wonder and admiration than 
all the other costly appointments of the 


room. But such a bold attempt could not 
be carried out successfully once in a hundred 
times, and it would be poor policy to advise 
one to decorate the table or room for a din- 
ner party, or home wedding, in the same 
way. Commonplace and even vulgarity 
would be the inevitable judgment passed 
npon it by the guests. 

Nature, despite its complexity, aims at 
simplicity, and wherever it groups a multi- 
tude of differently colored flowers and grasses 
together, an apparently pre-arranged disorder 
will be noticeable. There is no formality 
about it; it does not group a bunch of white 
flowers together, and then another cluster 
at acertain distance off, and so on until all 
the hues known to the colorist are exhausted. 
In the spring and summer months the pro- 
fusion of colors is the greatest, and then a 
wide variety of flowers are to be seen in fields 
and hedges. At such times the simplest and 
inexpensive flowers are more appropriate for 
interior decorations than those that have 
been imported and raised with difficulty in 
some green-house. Let the bouquets and 
few side decorations consist of well-arranged 
field and garden flowers, so that the beauty 
and variety of nature’s covering outside may 
be partially reflected inside. Do not ignore 
the ferns and grasses, which, though often 
termed weeds, enhance the beauty of a 
cluster of flowers tenfold. Then, let some 
particular variety of flower reign supreme, 
and subordinate all the others to it. The 
effect will generally be striking. One of the 
prettiest weddings last spring was noted for 
this beautiful arrangement of the floral dec- 
orations. The bride and groom stood before 
a screen of apple blossoms and lilies of the 
valley, while all around the room blossoms of 
the apple orchards of the South vied with the 
products of the Northern green-houses. All 
the flowers of the season were distributed in 
orderly arrangement around the room, which 
gave variety and warmth to the scene, but the 
prominent sprays of apple blossoms deter- 
mined the whole character of the decoration, 

Another effective way of embellishing the 
home for a wedding is to erect a simple ivy 
bower, which may be made as elaborate 
aud full of variety as may be desired by 
simply securing the different varieties of 
English ivy. Few have an idea what a 
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handsome display can be made with simple 
ivy leaves, until they see all the different 
varieties together. Many are beautifully 
variegated with delicate cream or pale amber 
color, and they are greatly admired for in- 
door screens in England. The varieties, 
known as the “Irish ivy,’’ is prized the most 
there for decoration, and one is often puzzled 
which to admire the most, the delicate tex- 
ture of the leaves, or the fine splashes of 
color on them. Let the ivy be the most prom- 
inent plant in the room, and then arrange the 
lilies, roses and camelias to suit the taste. The 
mantel can be appropriately decorated with 
an arch of smilax and ivy, with roses inter- 
woven in it, and a bunch of clover or grass 
suspended from the centre by a ribbon. 
Banks of flowers, or vases of camelias, mar- 
guerites and genestas, can be effectively dis- 
tributed around the room on bouquet and 
centre tables. 

For a dinner party, roses usually usurp the 
first place, for no flower is so generally ad- 
mired and used. It has been cultivated 
longer than any other flower, and better 
results have been obtained from experiment- 
ing with it. The most delicate shades of 
color may be found in a buncla of roses, and 
the shape of the flower itself is almost per- 
fect for displaying to the best advantage the 
delicate hues. No prettier centre piece for 
the table can be conceived than that made 
of Baroness de Rothschild roses set in a 
thicket of maiden-hair fern. Around this 
centre piece twine a great rope of moss-rose 
buds, with their beautiful leaves and stems. 
Around the stands of confectionery twine 
the flowering almond, and the ends of the 
table may be filled in with the flowers of the 
the blooming peach, and traceries of pink 
lygodium. 

When the summer roses have been nipped 
by the frost, chrysanthemums largely take 
their places in bouquets and even in house- 
hold decoration. The fall and early part of 
winter is the season for these rich flowers, 
and they are used more extensively in our 
large cities at dinners and private weddings 
every year. The demand for them has in- 
duced the florists to cultivate them more 
generally, and to keep their roses until later 
in the season, when the fashion for chrys- 
anthemums begins to die out. A bank of 
these flowers makes a beautiful display, and 
they blend so nicely with roses and pinks 
that they are often preferred to any other 
flower for mantel-piece or side decoration. 

About holidays, the hot-house plants come 
in market in great profusion, and the diffi- 
culty is to exercise taste in selecting a few 
out of the great variety offered. The orchids, 
azaleas, cinerarias and genista ‘plants are 
then fashionable, and they may all be prop- 
erly introduced in the room, if discreetly 
used, and not distributed around so profusely 
as to attract particular attertion, and thus 
dim the lustre of the more elaborate floral 
display on the table. G. E. W. 
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OVER THE FENCE, 
What One Woman Said to Another, 


BY EMMA W. BABCOCK, 


ONE of my neighbors has discovered a 
very economical way of filling the fruit cans 
which by this time of year are accumulating 
in empty rows on the closet shelf. She 
takes the best Spitzenberg apples she can 
find, removes the skin and cores; cuts into 
quarters, or, if very large, into eighths; 
makes a syrup of white sugar with a little 
water; and into this she drops the pieces of 
apple. A very few minutes’ cooking will 
render them clear and tender. Sometimes 
she sticks a clove into each piece, first takin 
out the little bud or head of the clove, ol 
this will prevent the discoloratlon of the 
syrup. She says that nothing that she ever 
put up has yielded her so much gratification 
in the way of praise. 


A very satisfactory way to cover a sofa 
pillow, which is intended for use, is to cover 
it plainly with fancy silk,—the pretty figured 
China silk, which can be bought at very 
reasonable prices. This makes a bright spot 


in the room, adds to its comfort, and costs 
so little in comparison with one made of _ 
embroidered or painted satin that it is be- 
coming a favorite way of covering cushions 
for chair backs also. 


A simple and pretty lunch cloth is made 
of linen with fringed edge. Above the fringe’ 
threads are drawn out, and two rows of very 
narrow red ribbon are run in; these are tied 


at the corners in tiny bows. Then in outline 
stitch, little fans are worked in each corner. 
The corners may all be alike, or each one 
different, as the fancy strikes you. 


One of the best ways to give variety to 
plain fare is to serve sauces with meat; this 
is not to put, for instance, a bottle of catsup 
or horse-radish on the table, and let it remain 


there day after day until it is used; but to 
have catsup to-day, horse-radish to-morrow, 
cranberries another day, and so on through 
the list of available sauces. 


When stewing chicken, there is sometimes 
more broth than is needed for gravy. This 
makes a delicious addition to stewed celery. 
Add to half a pint of broth four tablespoon- 
fuls of milk, with cream, if possible, pepper 
and salt; thicken it a very little with flour 


rubbed smooth with butter. Cut strips of ~ 
celery into pieces about four inches long; 7 
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put these into the broth, and cook slowly 
until tender. This is a delicate entree to 
serve with the chicken. 


Little apple pies are sometimes an agree- 
able change from large ones. Cook the ap- 
ples until all are equally soft; then add 
sugar, butter, a little lemon rind and juice, 


—unless the apples are very tart. Add also 
eggs, in the proportion of four eggs to half 
a pound of cooked apples. Line patty pans 
with crust, and fill and bake in a quick oven. 


Here is something recommended by an 
old English cook as appetizing if served 
with coffee at a plain lunch,--say a Mon- 
day’s lunch. Cut brown bread in slices; 
butter them, cut them in halves, and put a 
slice of rich cheese between ; put on a plate 
and put into the oven. When the bread is 
toasted they are ready to be eaten, and should 
be at once. 


A good breakfast dish is made of boiling 
eggs for ten minutes, then removing the 
shells, and covering the eggs with a force- 
meat made by chopping cold boiled ham 
very fine, and mixing bread-crumbs with it, 
moistened with a raw egg; then press it 


around the hard boiled egg, until it looks 
like a large croquette. Fry in boiling lard ; 
drain on a hot plate, and send it to the table 
hot. The force-meat may be flavored very 
strongly, if liked, with cayenne pepper and 
parsley. 


There seems to be no decrease in the fancy 
for scarfs, and it is safe to say that human 
ingenuity is taxed to invent some new way 
of trimming the ends. There are pretty 
laces which come in odd patterns, and are 
used as insertion. They are no more pleas- 
ing, perhaps, than the insertion which is 
made at home by taking strips of bolting 
cloth and painting a delicate vine upon it, 
and then lining it with a bright colored satin, 
which will throw.the painting into relief. 


Scarfs, when made of bolting cloth and orna- 

mented with these strips, must be gracefully 

and skilfully tied, so that, while exhibiting 

every part of the decoration, it may still be 

eng to occupy the sofa upon which they 
ang. 


Old Joey, who lived for the greater part of 
his time in the wine vaults of Dickens’ ‘‘ No 
Thoroughfare,” said that he did not care to 
drink the wine because he ‘‘took it in at the 


pores.”” It seemed to his exhilarated fancy 
that he was sdturated with it. 
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It is astonishing, if we think of it, how 
much our children ‘“‘take in at the pores” in 
the home; how even the little bits of child- 
ren observe and get the tone of the mother. 
I have sometimes thought that the most sol- 
emn duty which is set before a woman is 
this giving tone to the home. Whether she 
accepts it as a fact or never gives a thought 
to it, there itis all the time, a perfect not- 
to-be-changed-from process, going on, like 
Niagara, forever. 

A little boy, four years old, was going 
across the wood to a neighbor’s house, and as 
he stood at the gatea moment, looking back, 
he said gravely, ‘‘Mamma, do not let any 
one get the hammock while I am away.” 
and then, as his mother entered into the 
spirit of his fancy, he added, in a low and 
confidential way, ‘‘and you’ll see that the 
cats and the dogs do not run away.’’ The 
mother recognized her own way of never 
leaving home for an hour without stopping 
to give some injunctions to the family about 
the conduct of things during her absence. 
This little hint of the close observation that 


mite of four years was taking of things gave 
her “‘pause.’’ And it proved to be a strong 
reminder of the truth that it is not simply 
what we /e// our children, but what we ex- 
hibit to them as our way of living this life 
that affects them most. 


‘‘T have something to show you,”’ said my 
neighbor who lives a little way down the 
street. She led the way to the dining room, 
and I saw at once the handsome addition to 
its furniture, for which she had wished so 
long. ‘‘ You know,” she said, “‘how long I 
have wished for them. ~ I needed a sideboard, 
really needed it, and when John sent home 
an antique oak one, why, of course, we 
thought best to have the chairs; they are 
very handsome, I think,’’ she said, slowly. 
I admired them all that the occasion re- 
quired, but she did not pay very much atten- 
tion to what I was saying, and added, as I 
paused, ‘‘ The greatest part of it is that I do 
not seem to feel as if I have anything, or as 
if anything had happened. I thought I should 
be perfectly happy when I had a sideboard, 
but I begin to believe that we do not add 
anything to the same in this way; for the 
first time in my life I am reconciled to not 


being rich!’ We both laughed and decided 
that such a frame of mind is worth the cost 
of the sideboard, not to mention the chairs. 
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“T begin to see now what Mrs. L. meant 
the other day,” my neighbor added. ‘‘I 
asked her if she was going to have a new 
wrap this winter, and she said, no; her old 
one is perfectly good and reasonably stylish ; 
if she bought a new one this winter it would 
be out of date next year, and I may as well 
be out of style this year as then; her reason- 
ing seemed to me very poor, but I believe she 
has found out some secrets of contentment 
which I never dreamed existed.” 

—_——o or 
The Hawaiian Woman. 

UEEN baby makes her appearance into 
the Hawaiian kingdom in much the 
same manner as she does in any part of 
Christendom. But baby’s mamma is not at 
all like her enlightened sister, for she is far 
too uncivilized to require the services of 
either nurse or physician ; and after perform- 
ing all necessary offices for the late arrival, 
and receiving a thorough ‘“‘lomi-lomi”-ing 
from some friend, frequently husband, or 
male relative, she arises from her mat and 
betakes herself to an adjacent river, or pool, 
to cleanse herself. Now this ‘‘lomi-lomi’’- 
ing is what reform physicians term massage, 
or a severe kneading of the whole person or 
afflicted portions. So energetic are baby’s 
mother’s friends, that sometimes they will 
stand upon her person, treading with their 
feet, to increase the good effect of the only 
restorative used in these cases. After her 
ablutions, baby’s mother goes about her usual 
avocations, not the least incommoded or 
afflicted by her recent experience. However, 
since the bright light of modern civilization 
has shone upon the dark Hawaiian mind, 
mothers are beginning to show signs of 
physical deterioration ; but whether from the 
unusual corset being applied too vigorously, 
or a more complex system of diet having 
been introduced, or a less free and active 
mode of living, each one must decide for 

themselves. 

Here, however, is Mistress Baby, wrapped 
indifferently up in a bit of rag, or, perchance, 
a piece of new stiff calico, and left to look 
about at her leisure, and to learn, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, that a noise, 
long-coitinued and loud, produces either 
tossing or sustenance. Indeed, in my obser- 
vations, I have been unable to discern a 
great deal of difference in the way in which 
the average Christian mother doses and 
nurses and tosses her child and the general 


system of stuffing and spoiling employed by 
her dusky cousin. Asa natural consequence, 
baby “‘teeths,’’ frets and is periodically sick. 
However, the baby black has one advantage 
over the baby white. When the dusky one 
falls ill, she is not bothered much with dos- 
ing until the extreme urgency of the case 
seems to demand an effort on the part of 
baby’s indolent mamma. 

Supposing miss baby to have safely passed 
the shoals of infancy, she begins to toddle 
around with a much better chance of life; 
for when old enough to advance from nurse 
to poi, she is not allowed to dip her fingers 
into the calabash whenever she so chooses, 
but is obliged to wait until her elders are 
also ready. Consequently, she gets fat and 
round, but is shapely, and exercises as any 
other young animal, sufficiently to keep 
down extra adipose tissue. 

And, then, the girl Hawaiian runs about 
with her companions of both sexes, as utterly 
untrammeled as to speech or act as a wild 
unlassoed colt. Far more, for coltie’s limited 
brain ascends from the plane of instinct very 
uncertainly into the domain of reason, while 
the dusky juveniles of this kingdom are 
bright, keen, active; and apparently every 
effort of their extremely premature minds 
are turned on the one only popular theme— 
the relationship of the sexes to each other. 
And so well is this subject discussed, with 
more than candor, between boy and girl, 
and even practically illustrated, that when 
our little girl teaches her tenth year she is 


older, wiser, far better versed on this subject, 
in all its bearings, than the lowest, vilest 
gamin of Paris or the rankest hoodlum of 
San Francisco. With it all, she retains a 
sort of savage modesty of demeanor in her 
outward manners, and so natural does this 
national trait set upon her shoulders, that it 
is an almost utter impossibility to convince 
her that there is anything essentially crimi- 
nal about it, although she readily confesses 
to a feeling of shame if ‘‘found out” bya 
white sister in her true, startling character. 
In ancient times, before settled by the 
whites, these islands were densely populated 
and governed by chiefs of various ranks. To 
these chiefs the maidens, within their do- 
mains, were conveyed at a suitable age, and 
after a time were returned to their parents; 
unless, indeed, the chief retained the girl, 
which he seldom cared to do, and then the 
girl, neither maiden nor wife, was considered 
eligible for companionship for any man. 
No marriage ceremony existed, so that their 
ceremonies now are like our own. 
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At any age between fifteen or twenty, 
Miss Hawaii attracts or is attracted by a pos- 
sible husband. Nobody ever dreams of asso- 
ciating with any desire, but immediate mat- 
rimony or worse. And a rara avis indeed is 
a youth or maiden at the marriageable age 
who is pure or even with a trace of maidenly 
ignorance about her. But there is one feat- 
ure, almost a redeeming one, if such a term 
could be used in such a connection, a wom- 
au’s indiscretion or sin is no more a cause 
for disgrace than her brother’s or husband. 
Itis “like-a-like”’ (exactly alike) in both 
cases. 

Arrived at the dignity of wifehood, she evi- 
dently loses none of her prestige of a good 
“hula’’ dancer, which constitutes the sole 
amusement or accomplishment of these na- 
tives. But there, I am forgetting her voice ; 
she is almost always a singer. And in truth 
I don’t remember ever to have seen a native 
of either sex or any age without the elements 
of time andtune. Some of the heavy rich 
male voices here, remind me of the resonant 
voices of the negro jubilee singers of America. 
Indeed, like the African, they are a race of 
natural musicians. 

Madam is not much given to having child- 
ren, and like the fashionable New England 
ladies of to-day, two children are a family; 
three a surplus. And mysterious rumors of 
various safe and secure aids to this desirable 
state of affairs have reached me. So slowly 
do the native Hawaiians increase, that it is 
but a question of years ere they will become 
a tradition or old-time romance. ' 

But she is often an amiable, affectionate 
wife, and possessing as she does, the assur- 
ance of her husband’s forgiveness for any 
unfortunate miss-step, she will remain by his 
side until death separates them. 

Our pathetic little episode will fitly close 
this brief paper. An aged couple make 
their way every Sabbath to church, a dis- 
tance of two miles and a-half, he old, blind 
and deaf, with the appropriate name of Job; 
she, little, withered and brisk, tender and 
patient with her charge. At the close of the 
services, just outside the door they stand, 
and wait till she has brought to his side 
every white man and woman to shout aloha 
at him, and shake his poor old hand, when 
they trudge cheerfully home. 


—~<teor- 





Little Dinners. 


‘THERE is a growing taste for ‘‘little” dinners in 
this country, and it is certainly a charming form 
ef hospitality. There is no other so enjoyed when 
ene has learned to discriminate in regard to food, 
and to avoid the irreparable vulgarity of crowds. 
The small, selected party, each one a personage; 
the gentle atmosphere, the cultivated speech, the 
beauty of table appointments, the delicate menu, the 
ultimate sense of entire satisfaction, can hardly be 
found grouped under any other condition or circum- 
stance save that of a well-appointed dinner table. 
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Social progress in our midst is marked by the get- 
ting rid of obstacles to the freedom of polite inter- 
course, and the showy accessories which have con- 
stituted some of these obstacles. The high glass 
dishes of fruit and flowers, the showy epergnes, have 
disappeared; also, the later abomination, in the 
shape of strips of colored plush or silk, down the 
centre of the table, which shortly became, if it was 
not originally, a mass of unsightly and embarrassing 
wrinkles. Handsome, old-fashioned damask is re- 
asserting itself. The principal ornament, a central 
basket of wicker-work, filled with roses (‘‘American 
beauties,’’) and the additional decoration, long- 
stemmed roses, tied together with ribbon, in twos, 
and laid here and there on the table, giving the illu- 
minating touch to wrought silver and exquisite glass. 
Twenty-five dollars will furnish beautiful flowers for 
a dinner or lunchegn party of eight, ten, or even 
twelve, persons, so that it is not so very suicidal a 
luxury. 

ae tem 


Concerning Carrots, 

A, housekeepers are very apt to 

despise carrots as a common, cheap 
kind of vegetable, excepting when very 
young. But the French know better; and, 
although tender spring carrots are valued in 
their cuisine, it is not to the detriment of the 
commoner, coarser, full grown root. They 
have various methods of preparing them, 
which are worthy the consideration of every 
economical caterer. One or two of them 
will no doubt be acceptable to readers of 
GopEyY’s LADy’s BOOK. 

Stewed Carrots: Scrape them thoroughly; 
cut into rounds, and then again cut each 
round into strips. Melt a piece of butter in 
a saucepan, and throw the carrots in; when 
it begins to bubble, add water enough to 
cover the carrots, draw the saucepan to the 
side of the fire, and let it simmer gently for 
twenty minutes. Stir in a very little flour ; 
chop some parsley very fine, and, after dish- 
ing the carrots, sprinkle it into the saucepan 
with a little butter; let it heat through, and 
turn over the carrots. Some French cooks 
fry very fine bread crumbs instead of the 
parsley. 

Glazed Carrots: Scrape them thoroughly 
and boil till quite tender. It is always a 
good plan to lay carrots, after scraping, in 
cold water for half an hour or more. When 
tender, cut them into dice or round pieces. 
Melt a piece of butter, about an ounce, and, 
as it froths, put in the carrots, with three 


heaped-up spoonfuls of brown sugar. Stir 
constantly until the carrots glaze ; then serve 
very hot in dish, with triangular pieces of 
toasted bread round the dish. 
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Carrots saute: For this purpose young car- 
rots are best ; but otherscan be used. Scrape 
and clean them; cut them into inch pieces; 
put into an enamel saucepan with two ounces 
of butter and a littlesalt. Let them simmer 
in the butter, but not brown. When tender, 
dish them and serve with crimped parsley. 

Carrot soup is excellent, and may be made 
either with or without meat. Without: Take 
twelve large carrots, two potatoes, one onion ; 
boil them all together in a gallon or less of 
water till completely boiled to pieces; then 
rub through a colander into a soup tureen or 
deep dish ; stir in some chopped parsley and 
the juice of a lemon; return to the sauce- 

an. Fry some tiny dice of bread a crisp 

rown ; put them in the tureen ; and, as the 
soup boils, pour it over. With meat: Take 
three pounds leg or shin of beef; cut into 
small pieces and fry them; when brown, 
put into the stock pot with carrots, potatoes 
and onion, and proceed as above. 

Puree of Carrots: Boil eight or ten large 
carrots until completely tender; melt two 
ounces of butter in an enamel saucepan; 
beat the carrots through a sieve into. it, and 
let it heat for three or four minutes; serve 
as an accompaniment of mutton cutlets. 

Rubbed Carrots are simply large carrots 
boiled till tender, drained and rubbed through 
a coarse colander. 

JANET E. RUNTZ REES. 
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Reliable Recipes. 


ANOTHER GuMBO.—Three pounds of lean 
beef, one pair of chickens, one pound of ham, 
three-quarters of a pound of ochras. Cut the 
beef into small pieces, and with a quarter of 
a pound of butter, stew until it is brown; 
season it hot with pepper, and let it boil half 
an hour in a small quantity of water; then 
chop the ochras fine, put them to the beef, 
add a little water and the ham cut up in 


small pieces. Stir it very often to prevent 
burning. The chickens must be prepared 
separately in a fricassee, and after they are 
done, add them to the rest, and let it all cook 
slowly for half an hour more, adding water 
as required. Before taking off the fire the 
ochras must be thoroughly soft. Be careful 
to stir often, as being thick, it is apt to burn. 








STUFFING’S FOR Fow.Ls.—For roast tur- 
key ; sausage meat mixed, half and half with 
bread crumbs buttered and seasoned; boiled 
chestnuts, either whole or mashed; oysters 
chopped, or whole, minced with bread crumbs 
seasoned with salt, pepper and spice. For 
any kind of duck, celery chopped thick 


through the bread stuffing, or the bread well 
floured with celery essence; this will give 
a canvas-back flavor to common ducks, a 
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little celery essence can also be added to the 


basting gravy. 

For any fowl, bread soaked in cold water 
and mixed with a large spoonful of melted 
butter and a little raw, chopped pork, with 
some sweet herbs, salt and pepper to taste; 
or potatoes boiled and mashed with pepper, 
salt and butter; an egg in either dressing is 
an improvement. 


CROQUETTES.—Put two ounces of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour in a pan; stir 









until thick, add one cup of cream, and stir | 


till the mixture is asthick as mush; add salt, 
nutmeg and cayenne pepper. Chop the 
white meat of a fowl, or a pound of white 
fish very small, and pourinto the rest. Keep 
it on the fire a few minutes. When cold cut 
in pieces and form into the shape of cones, 
Cover with egg and bread crumbs and fry 
brown in boiling lard. 


CREAM DRESSING FOR SALAD WITHOUT 
O1L.—Rub the yolks of two hard boiled eggs 
very fine with a silver spoon; to these adda 
desert-spoonful of mixed mustard, blend the 
two thoroughly, then stir in a tablespoonful 


of melted butter and haif a cupful of thick 
cream with a little salt and cayenne pepper 
and if desired a dash of anchovy or Worces- 
tershire sauce. Last of all add little by little 
vinegar enough to make the whole a smooth 
creamy mass, and pour it on lettuce just 
before serving. 


FRUIT, OR BLACK CAKE.—One pound of 
dark brown sugar, one of flour, fourteen 
ounces of butter, twelve eggs, two large 
spoonfuls of molasses, a wine glass and 
a-half of good brandy, a teaspoonful each of 
ground cloves, ground mace, ground all- 
spice and cinnamon, two pounds of seeded 
raisins, two pounds of currants, and half a 
pound of citron. Stir the sugar and butter 
together, then add the eggs, the whites and 
yolks beaten separately to a froth. Then 
the brandy, and then the flour, which should 


be sifted, and add the molasses and spice. 
Stir the whole together for about quarter of 
an hour, then add the fruit gradually, a hand- 
ful of eachalternately. The currants should 
be thoroughly cleaned, and the raisins put 
in the sieve with the flour used for the cake; 
shake the sieve so as to have most of the 
flour sift through. The flour which adheres 
to the raisins will prevent their sticking to- 
gether and sinking to the bottom of the 
loaves when baking. If the loaves are thick 


let them bake three hours, but do not have ~ 


the oven at too great a heat or the top will 
burn. This cake cuts best when several 
weeks old and will keep for months. Ice 
when cool. 
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“FAR AND NEAR CLUB.” 





A Word to the Girls. 

HEN a place was made in GopDEy a few 

months since for a ‘‘club,’’ which should 
devote itself to the interests of ‘“‘The Girls,”’ 
there came before the mind a picture of the 
young women scattered all about in the towns 
and villages from Maine to Texas, and there 
was a sense of joy and satisfaction in the 
thought. “For we are to hear from the 
young women themselves. We are to get 
their ideas of life, and there will be a good 
‘all round’ look at the things in which they 
have an interest; questions of health, dress, 
manners, marriage, study, professions, etc., 
reviewed from a girl’s only stand-point.”’ 

As the months have gone by, one, two, 
three, four, we have watched the “Far and 
Near’’ papers, and have seen a good deal of 
writing done for the girls, but not many 
ideas or views from the girls themselves. No 
club ever did good work, or was likely to 
grow and strengthen where its members did 
not put themselves to some trouble, and 
each have avoice in the matters brought 
forward. If we might make so bold, we 
should urge that the ‘‘ Far and Near’’ begins, 
with the new year, a vital existence, by 
having a record of members, which should 
be made up of those who would send their 
names and address to the editor of GoDEY. 
This membership should depend solely upon 
the promise to lend their interest for one year 
to doing what they could to help other girls, 
not the world at large, but o/her girls. Now 
this is very simple, if the girls would do it; 
every girl who reads GopEy, the “ Far and 
Near ’’ would by the end of the year, we are 
sure, be far-reaching in its influence. 

All girls are alike in some parts of their 
nature and disposition; the handsome, the 
homely, the industrious, the conscientious, 
the careless, the idle, the shy, the forward; 
all have some phases of life and feeling in 


common, and all are to a degree responsible 8 


for the reputation and character of that much 
considered person, ‘“‘the American girl.’ 
Things are constantly happening with one 
that has helped, hindered, or discouraged, 
and came out after all perhaps right in the 
end. It would help other girls to hear of 
such matters; would possibly save time, 
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mortification, disappointment, and set them 
on their way with surer footing. 

Girls who live in large cities do not feel 
the need, to any degree, of counsel and out- 
side sympathy. Their lines are full, the days 
are crowded with things to do, places to go 
to, and they are bewildered to make choice. 


They cannot realize the barrenness, empti- 
ness and hopelessness, that seems to fairly 
imprison many of their own age differently 
situated. There are young women who lead 
isolated, lonely lives in the country, teaching 
the district school or doing the home-work ; 
you have said ‘‘good bye’’ to such in the 
autumn, when you left the mountain vill 
after your summer holiday and wondered in 
your heart, until you forgot the whole matter, 
what they were going to do all winter. 

They will usually tell you they have beau- 
tiful times in winter, but in some hour of 
confidence they have spoken out the morbid- 
ness and bitterness that fills them with dread 
and distaste for the monotony of unchanging 
days and the dull, gray round of unprogres- 
sive tasks. A voice from one of their own 
age, that had in it the ring of youth and 
girlish sympathy, would be an inspiration, 
an awakening to hope and effort. 

If all would send some record, those whose 
lives are full, and those who lack, to the 
pages of the ‘‘ Far and Near,’’ howsoon would 
there be an interchange of thought and feel- 
ing and plans, which, be it remembered, are 
of as much value as recipes for sandwiches 
and oyster patties, and models for the last 
new gown. 

There are, among the girls we all know, 
numberless societies and local clubs that 
bring the young people together; pairing 
classes, ragbag parties, reading clubs, walk- 
ing and ag clubs, and cooking clubs, 
each active and successful, or lagging aud 
uninteresting. Write about these. 

There are girls who have been ill, whocan 
point out, with their own quiet thought, the 
little improvidencies and reckless occasions ’ 
that sapped their strength and vitality, who 
in the coming back to power look with dread 
upon the small corsets, the heavy skirts, the 
high-heeled slippers. Those who have had 
such an experience write of it, it will strike 
a chord somewhere, never fear. There are 
irls who are trying to earn their own living, 
in art, in teaching, in writing, in a hundred. 
ways, gitls who do get on and those who do 
not get on. There are reasons for failures. 
Let the girls who have found these reasons 
out, write of them. 

One could point out many themes. We 
are sure the idea has been given, and there 
need be nothing more said to show the possi- 
bilities of the ‘‘Far and Near” for the New 
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Year. Each girl can feel that she is a mem- 
ber if she chooses to be, and any commun- 
ication sent need only be signed ‘‘.4 Mem- 
ber.’ Everything of value will be given 
place in the club columns. 

It is not more than a hundred thousand 
years since Mrs. Croly and other women 
readers of GoDEY who watch this depart- 
ment with peculiar interest, were girls, and 
they are eager to get at the springs of girl 
life and girl thought to-day from the girls 
themselves. Shall it not be so? 

eee 
A Mayflower Dinner. 

ieee were six girls from the same New 

England town together at boarding 
school. They were to be at home acouple of 
weeks for their Christmas and New Year's 
holiday, and, it was determined between 
them, that there must be at least two festive 
evenings in which they “did something to- 
gether.’?’ What this something should be, 
was a question. The time was too short for 
anything like private theatricals, and, after 
all, that involved work and study which they 
wished to avoid. 

‘Well, girls,”’ said Carolyn Stone to make 
abreak. ‘I'll have one affair at my house! 
We have a good large dining room, and we 
can give a dinner, a regular four o’clock 
dinner, with six ‘“‘of the opposite sex,”’ not 
to be too personal, and after the dinner we 
can invite some other girls and some more of 
the ‘‘ opposite sex,’’ and have a small party. 
You are all to help with the decorations, 
ménu, etc., as it is to be a combination. 

There was much discussion over this prop- 
osition, but the dinner idea found favor. It 
was also agreed, that should there be snow 
the second week, a sleighing party should be 
given, and a little supper afterwards at the 
home of another one of the six. 

Before leaving school, the full programme 
action was made out, and the girls knew just 
what they were going todo, or wanted to do, 
a great help, as when they came together 
afterwards, no time was consumed in pro- 
posing and rejecting plans, nor did they get 
lost and overwhelmed by undertaking more 
than they could creditably carry out. 

This was the detail. The invitations were 
to be gotten up by Marian Kuhner, their 
artist member. There were to be six young 
men invited to the dinner, and the invitations 
were to be written on Irish linen note-paper, 
and were to have a little slip of tiny blue 
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ribbon passed through the upper left hang 
corner of the sheet. The invitations were te 
‘‘A Mayflower Dinner,’’ as the girls had de 
termined that each one should wear an old 
fashioned Colonial costume. The young 
men would be excused from this, except in 
the matter of necktie, which was to be made 
and sent each beforehand, and would be 4 
bit from the dress of the young lady whom’ 
he was to hand in to dinner. ~ 

The little bow shadowed a monogram in 
the corner, also two large letters, G. aad 
S., interlaced in blue and gilt. This meant - 
it came out afterwards—‘‘Gippy Six.” It 
caused a good deal of excitement at first, as 
quite a mystery was made about it. At the 
proper time, during the dinner itself, when 
the height of giddiness was reached by the 
appearance of ‘‘ double sixes, ’’ it was cleared 
up. The name of each young lady was ap- 
pended to the invitation and the card of Mr, 
and Mrs. Stone enclosed, so as to give dignity 
and placement. 

Carolyn insisted that the dinner itself 
and arrangement of greens would need her 
mother’s voice, and the girls were to come 
the day before and assist if they liked. To 
Marian also fell the task of painting the 
ménu or individual cards at table. Those at — 
the girls places were to have only simple 
flowers, a sprig of holly on one, mistletoe on 
another, or a spray of fern enwreathing the 
name. Those for the young men were to be 
beautifully and uniquely decorated. Marian 
found an illustrated copy of old English - 
poems, and took therefrom a design of hun- 
ter’s drinking horn, a tankard, a boar’s head, 
smoking platter, and so on. She painted 
them exquisitely in rich, deep tones of red, 
gray and silver, and they were indeed souve- 
nirs to keep. 

After the matter of invitations and cards _ 
was settled, came the dress question. The © 


girls were not rich, none of them, and could 
not afford to go to very much expense, so 
they agreed to make things they had do, of, 
in any event, to buy nothing beyond a flow-, 
ered sateen, or chintz, and a few pretty rib- 
bons; all things that would be useful in the 
spring and summer. They studied a copy of © 
Kate Greenaway’s ‘‘Under the Window,” 
and, as may be imagined, found no lack of © 
models. * Marian Kuhner was light and fair, ~ 








and immediately determined upon utilise ¥ 
a lavender silk she had. It was made with © 
a plain straight petticoat, and two little frills 7 
around the bottom, to wear under a white | 
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muslin. She made an old-fashioned grand- 
mother’s cross-cape of white mull, with a 
ruffle all around, and a bow and long stream- 
ers in the back. The sleeves had large, full 
puffs of mull at the top. A work bag of lav- 
ender silk, with a little lace handkerchief 
peeping out, and a smelling bottle, also, to 
which there was frequent recourse, com- 
pleted the costume, and it was really 
enchanting. It is not worth while to de- 
scribe the other dresses. They were nota 
whit behind Marian’s in beauty and quaint- 
ness. There was a pink and a blue, an 
orange and an olive green, and a bright scar- 
let, so that, indeed, the girls looked likea 
veritable cluster or bouquet of May flowers, 
when they came together. 

The dinner was a great success. It could 
not be otherwise, when every point had 
been previously considered by the girls. It 
happened that in the dining-room there was 
along, narrow mirror placed against the 
wall iengthwise., so that it reflected the 
centre of the room. This was decorated 
with a light garland of cedar, from and 
through which were hung clusters of bright 
little lady-apples, with cheeks of gold and 
red. The chandelier had a similar decora- 
tion. Small wire was attached to the stems 
or passed through the apples, and by this 
they were easily suspended. 

The old wooden mantel was radiant with 
00 bright fans, and a few Christmas 

owers; and the flare and glow of the fire 
beneath, threw aruddy light, that helped the 
quiet flame of the wax candles in tall brass 
candiesticks on the table. 

Of course, there was everything nice that 
could be had at the dinner, in the way of 
things to eat. But the feature of the hour 
was the service of the ice-cream, that was 
moulded as a nest of eggs placed in a large, 
round, straw basket, with cover. A broad 
band of blue satin ribbon was put around 
the basket and tied on top in a full bow, with 
short streamers. This was placed in front of 
Carolyn on a brass salver, with a dainty nap- 
kin beneath. She drew out the loops very 
gingerly, untied the bow, and when the 
cover was lifted there was a universal excla- 
mation of delight and surprise. 

It was a happy New Year’s Eve, and the 
girls felt very much gratified, as it was their 
own conception and work. It is no small 
accomplishment to plan and execute, without 
hitcH or embarrassment, even what seems at 
first so simple a thing as a little dinner. 
Everybody can plan, but care and patience 
and thought must execute. 

Among the confections served were some 
candied nuts and fruits, made by the girls 
from a recipe which bore the stamp of Huy- 
ler, the well-known New York confectioner. 
Mrs. Stone’s sister had been interested at a 
large bazaar in New York the winter before, 
and the ladies who had charge of the candies 
had purchased-the recipe, and it was, there- 
fore, unmistakably genuine. It is, of course, 
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not right to encourage the eating of candies, 
but as everybody takes a nip now and then, 
, the g:rls of the ‘‘ Far and Near” may as well 
"know how to make them fresh and pure: 

Pour the whites of two eggs and a half 
glass of iced water into a large bowl and 
mix thoroughly, without beating. Stir the 
sugar (confectioners’ sugar, not powdered 
sugar) In gradually, until the mixture is stiff 
enough to be kneaded. It must be very 
stiff, as it softens easily. Put in flavoring 
extract, vanilla or lemon, and knead until 
smooth, Press an English walnut, taken 
from the shell whole, on each side of a bit 
of the sugar rolled into a small ball. When 
a number have been made, set to dry in a 
cool place for several hours, over night is 
best. To make sugared dates, remove the 
seed and fill with sugar. To make pepper- 
mint, flavor the mixture with peppermint, 
instead of vanilla, and press the balls into 
flat circles in the palm of the hand. No 
cooking is required in making these simple 
candies, and it is, therefore, a nice recipe for 
use at Summer fairs. 

EMMA MOFFETY® TYNG. 


+ ~er 
OUR GOLD. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Cee had passed, our money was ’ 

all gone, and now we must make our 
plans for the Glorious Fourth, that being 
the next great event in our lives. 

We were little girls, ten years old, and 
had grown up together like sisters. We 
lived very near each other, and I am sure 
that I loved Josephine as much as I could an 
owu sister. 

We were children of people in moderate 
circumstances ; we went to school and to 
church, had comfortable clothes to wear, 
but none of the modern extras. On the 
Fourth of July our parents gave us twenty- 
five cents to spend as we chose. This year 
we wanted more, and we knew that we must 





earn it. 

At first we made pin-wheels and fancy 
articles out of paper, which we sold for pins. 
Then we sold the pins to our mothers, or 
aunties, or to any one who would buy. Fifty 


pins for one cent. 

Money came slowly at that rate, and one 
day we hit upon a fine plan, we thought,— 
that of collecting old iron and selling it. 

Our search for rusty nails and bits of iron 
was as eager as the miners’ search for gold. 

Such wild excitement when we found a 
big nail or an old spike on the railroad 
track! Such absurd guesses as to its weight! 
and how much it would bring! and how 
much we would buy with it! 
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We visited the wharves and all sorts of 
places where we were likely to find ‘‘our 
gold,’’ as we called it. 

We spent hours, after school, in our 
searching, and after hard and patient work, 
with our pockets filled and dragging us to 
the earth, with our faces smeared, and our 
hands begrimmed with rust and dirt, we 
trudged up State Street Hill, delighted with 
our day’s work and filled with joy at the 
thought of how much we had earned. 

Our delight increased as our pile of iron 
grew larger. 

We didn’t mean to steal anything, but we 
took whatever we found, in our way, made 
ef iron. 

One day, I heard my grandma calling me. 
I was hiding behind the well in the garden. 

‘‘Theresa! Theresa Campbell! come here 
this minute, and bring me my poker!”’ 

Sometime, in a hurry, she had left it in the 
woodshed. I had found it out of its place and 
had added it to our pile of iron. 

You may be sure that I hastened to return 
the poker, and, as I gave it to my grandma, 
she said, ‘‘Theresa, don’t you sell that lot of 
iron ’til I have looked it over, for ten chances 
to one, you’d be walking off with the lids of 
my stove and the legs, too, for all I know.” 
‘*Mind child!” 

At last, after weeks and weeks of dreary 
hunting, and hard back-aches, and days and 


days of dirty hands and ragged pockets, we 
started for a junk store with our precious 


load. It was a load, and I wonder now how 
we ever got to the store. By pushing and 
dragging and lifting and resting we arrived 
at last. 

The junk-man was of the ordinary type, 
to my mind, a regular scare-crow, and when 
he looked at us with his twitching eyes and 
with his crooked mouth, said, ‘‘what you 
want, sis?’’ if it hadu’t been for Josephine, I 
should have run for my life and left the 
‘‘gold’’? behind me. But Josephine, with a 
little shaking voice, said: 

‘*Please, sir, how much will yon pay us for 
our goid?”’ 

‘‘Geld! Ha ha ha.’’ 

He took the basket, weighed it and thund- 
ered out ‘’ZLeven cents, counting the pen- 
nies out at the same time. 

I felt dizzy, as though some one had hit my 
nose suddenly and hard, or had dashed a 
pailful of salt water in my face. 

Eleven cents for months of iabor!! 

But we soon recovered, after the manner of 
children, and we went home wiser than we 
came and five cents and a half richer: 

With that eleventh cent we bought a slow- 
match, and divided it, after much measuring, 
exactly in half. 

When the longed for day dawned, we were 
ready for it. 

With the twenty-five cents which was given 
to us, and the five cents which we had 
earned, we +s to enjoy the day. 

Ten cents for fire-crackers, ten cents for 
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ice cream, ten cents for candy, fruit and 
extras, and the day and our money soon 
vanished, and we went to bed two of the 
weariest bits of humanity you ever saw. 
Next morning, however, we were as full of | 
courage as ever and exclaimed almost in one 
voice, ‘‘ Didn’t we have a good time? Spent 
all our money, too! Now, what shall we do 
for Christmas ?”? ©. &. P. x 
top 
Our Attic. 


R Attic is an almost inexhaustible 
treasure-house in these days of ap- 
preciation of ‘‘old truck,’ as the 
~~  scoffers call it. At various times 
the dusty treasures produced from its dark 
corners have proved useful as well as orna- 
mental. As when the furnace took it upon 
itself to break down in the dead of winter, 
the brass warming-pan was removed from its 
place as a wall decoration, and actually ful- 
filled its old-time function, and warmed the 
beds of the same ungrateful scoffers. And 
once when a county musical was in rehearsal, 
and a violin was absolutely indispensable at 
short notice, there hung one with the dust 
of ages on it in an attic, and an admiring 
friend remarked as it was brought forth, ‘‘Is 
there anything that can’t be found in your 
garret?”? The latest importations from that 
vaunted region was a set of rush-seated 
chairs, more or less rickety, generally more. 
These were taken in hand by a reformed 
scoffer and thoroughly repaired, with the in. 
tention of using them for piazza chairs. The 
frames were painted black and were ‘to be 
varnished, when a happy idea struck the 
ex-scoffer. ‘‘ What do you say to decorating 
them, H.? Just rough painting for effect?” 
The suggestion was accepted, and the re- 
formed one and H. attacked the whole set 
with paint and brushes; the result was a very 
pretty set of flower chairs. One had daisies 
lavishly painted on its frame, one wild roses, 
another the large yellow daisies, still another 
clover blossoms, one blue bachelor buttons, 
and one pansies. Another pretty idea was 
painting an old-fashioned rush-seated chair 
white, and decorating it profusely with large 
pink roses. White furniture is quite the | 
rage, and one sees many pieces of it in the 
elegant homes in Newport. Bookcases with 
red leather on the edges of the white shelves. 
Bric-a-brac racks, chairs, cabinets, and tables, 
all of white, are the caprice of the hour ; of 
course the more antique the shape the more 
valuable the article. Even old-fashioned 
fire-buckets, family relics, are hung in pretty 
halls and filled with cuttings and grasses. 
H. Py 
Editor ‘‘FAR AND NEAR CLUB”’: 

I was very much pleased to discover the 
new scheme ‘‘The Far and Near Club” in 
Oct. Gopry. I was interested in ‘‘ Taking 
Account of Stock’ and hope there are to be’ 
very many such delightful talks. M.L.B. 
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Holiday Knickknacks. 





BY NINA H. CLARK AND C, A. HAZELTON. 


£é HAT shall I make forholiday gifts ?’» 
begins Miss Poverty, despairingly. 
Four aunts, three uncles, six cousins, two 
sisters, one brother-in-law, and a father and 
mother—to say nothing of numerous friends 
—are all expecting some pretty gift; while 
Miss Poverty’s pocket-book contains just 
about enough money to buy each one a stick 
of candy! Even with a well-filled purse, and 
a check-book besides, selecting presents is 
no easy task. A certain rich woman who 
buys seventy-five presents every year says 
she finds herself completely worn out when 
the holidays are over. Think of the coun- 
ters she must visit, the miles she must walk, 
the pushing and the crowding, the patient 
waiting and the disappointments before those 
seventy-five brown paper parcels are safely 
delivered to the persons for whom they were 
purchased. She might well envy Miss Pov- 
erty with her few paltry dollars to spend. 
But, after all, it is surprising how far a few 
dollars can be made to go. Bits of satin, 
remnants of plush, a ball of tinsel, a yard of 
ribbon, a few spangles, half a dozen skeins 
of embroidery silk, five cents’ worth of water 
color paper, a pretty card—even with such a 
meagre stock as this, it may be possible to 
fashion many a pretty gift. 





Probably your music rack is a somewhat 
expensive article, made of walnut, ebony, or 
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rosewood. Here is a new idea that you may 
be glad to carry out for the benefit of some 
friend who has been longing for a rack to 
hold the great pile of sheet music which now 
decorates the top of her piano. 

If your husband or brother, or some one 
else’s brother, cannot be coaxed to help you, 
go to acarpenter and get him to make you 
a saw-buck of pine or any cheap wood. 
This is the standard for your music holder to 
rest upon and you can use your ingenuity in 
decorating it. One way is to paint it white, 
using what is known as china gloss paint, 
which will make the wood look as though 
enamelled. Then draw a pattern with liquid 
gilding; any simple design will answer. If 
you are not much of an artist, you might 
lay a quarter on the. wood and draw inter- 
laced rings, either leaving a space between 
them or making achain. The rings can be 
simply outlined with the gilt or entirely cov- 
ered, so as to look like coins. If you prefer, 
gild the saw-buck, or standard, all over in- 
stead of painting it white, or ebonize it and 
slightly touch with gilt. It could be covered 
with plush or velvet if you thought you 
could not decorate it neatly. Now for the 
book, or music holder. The foundation 
must be heavy pasteboard or mill-board. 
The lids of two large boxes would answer. 
If the pasteboard is in one piece, find the 
exact centre, then measure an inch each way 
and draw two straight lines by aid of a rule. 
It will now be easy work, if you haveasharp 
penknife, to cut the pasteboard half through 
so that the book can be folded. Should you 
wish to use two separate pieces of paste- 
board, lay them on a table two inches apart 
and connect them bya strip of cambric 
pasted on firmly. Cover the outside with 
plush or velvet, drawing the edges over on 
the inside and pasting them down. Next 
take sheet cotton the size of the book and 
over it baste satin to match the plush. Then 
blind-stitch this pad, as it might be called, 
to the edges of the plush and draw out the 
basting threads. The plush may be painted 
or embroidered. A pretty idea would bea 
bird on a branch of hholly carolling the few 
notes of music just above his head. 7 
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Lustre paints are just the thing for this de- 
sign; or the bird can be embroidered and 
the music done in lustre colors. A large 
spray of gilded cones fastened with a bow of 
ribbon, would be a more simple form of dec- 
oration. 

People who are at their wits end to decide 
what to give, are apt, in their desperation, 
to hit upon a box of candy. But there is 
little beauty in an ordinary box, such as the 
confectioners keep on hand. A much pret- 
tier receptacle for bon-bons can be made of 
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a branch and two or three little birds. Turn 
up opposite corners of the paper and fasten 











with bows of daisy ribbon. ‘Decorate one 


) corner wih a spray of holly, either real of 


a berry box, if you are willing to take a lit- 
tle trouble. You will notice that there are 
two strips of thin wood on each side, and a 
tiny crack or opening between them and at 
the corners. Draw broad satin ribbon through 
these openings, skipping each alternate 
board, and join the ends of the ribbon 
neatly. Now gild the boards you left bare, 
and also the bottom of the box and the edge. 
Add a ribbon bowor a cluster of gilded cones 
to one corner and make a handle of wire, 
covered with chenille cord. If the edge of 
the box seems to you a little rough, cover it 
with a puff of satin or velvet. The handle 
gives quite the effect of a basket, and your 
friends will scarcely realize that your gift 
was once a common berry box that lay for 
months in a corner of your cellar. 

New year cards are certainly plefty enough 
but perhaps you would like to paint one 
yourself. 

Buy a sheet of heavy water-color paper, 
and cut a square of about seven and a half 
inches. Notch theedgesirregularly. Inthe 
center fasten a round card upon which paint 


painted. If you cannot paint you might buy 
a handsome card to mount on the water- 
color paper, and print Happy New Year in 
gold or silver at the bottom or across the 
lower right-hand corner. 


What woman will not be pleased with the 
gift of a fancy bag even though she has half- 
a-dozen already. There is no chance that 
your friends have seen a bag made after the 
following original design. 

Use orange plush and line with satin a 
shade lighter. Turn back one corner upon 
which paint or embroider purple pansies. 
Finish the top with a row of the same 
flowers, and suspend by chenille cord. This 
bag would be useful to hold cabinet photo- 
graphs and make a showy ornament for the 
parlor. Dark blue plush, garnet satin, and 
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yellow daisies is a happy combination, and 
terra-cotta plush looks well, lined with faint 
yellow and decorated with pansies and violets. 





If you wish a novel catch-all, buy two 
pairs of straw cuffs such as workmen wear. 
Gild one ef them, bronze asecond, and silver 
athird. Fasten cones, gilded, silvered, and 
bronzed, to the edges or sides and suspend 
by ribbon, loops in three colors, say blue, 
bronze and cardinal. The fourth cuff can 
be trimmed in some way and used by itself 
as a burnt match receiver. If you cannot 
procure the cone use a cluster of tiny balls 
or bows of ribbon and you might a puff 
of velvet around the top and a row of sequins 
or little bells. Sew a round piece of paste- 
board to the bottom of each cuff and cover 
with silk or gold. 


An umbrella case makes a 
useful gift for either a lady or 
gentleman. Pasteboard will an- 
swer for the foundation, or buck- 
rum might be used. a 
eight inches long by fifteen wide 
isa size. Cover with plush 
and line with cambric or silk to 
match, then roll and secure b 
two small leather straps, whic. 
can be gilded or not as you wish. 
A spray of daisies, done in nar- 
row ribbon, would ornament the 
roll nicely. Yellow flowers are 
; always effective on garnet or 

dark blue. Slip a brass ring 
under each strap, then add a 
small loop of cord by which to 
hang the case, or suspend by 
loops of broad ribbon. 
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Another gift that is suitable for a gentle. 
man is ablotter. Cut four leaves of blotting 

per nine inches long by six wide,. and a 
Pah leaf of the heaviest white water color 
paper for the outside. Decorate with a 
Greenaway figure, or a spray of flowers. 
Take three strips of ribbon, and upon one 
of them print in India ink the months of 
the year. On a second —_ P gv the daye 
of the week, and on a thir e days of the 
month. The ribbon ends should about 
the same length. At the top of the blotter 
cut six slits, as is shown in the cut, and 
through these draw the ribbons, which can 
be arranged each day and thus form a per- 

tual calendar. A penholder will answer 
for arod. Suspend by ribbon or cord. 
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A wild rose sachet is a 
ten leaves the shape 
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| aren five silk, and five satin. The silk 
eaves are to line the satin ones, and it is 
well to add a layer of sheet cotton, sprinkled 
with rose powder. Gather the leaves a little 
and sew together to form a flower, embroid- 
ering the centre with French knots of yellow 
and brown filoselle. You can add several 
green leaves, cut of velvet or felt, fastened 
at the back with a loop of green cord, or 
daisy ribbon. A sachet like the above, laid 
in a box of fine stationery, or given with a 
a handsome handkerchief, would certainly 
form an acceptable present. 





Aclover penwiper may be made of green 
felt and pink and white cloth. Cut half-a- 
dozen white leaves, the size of the long leaf 
shown inthe cut, and sew them to a bit of 
cloth ; then add several rows of pink leaves, 
and finally the three green upper leaves like 
the pattern given. A loop of cord will serve 
as a stem. If you can paint, suppose you 
have but one row of pink leaves, and use 
white clota for the remainder, tinting them 
with a fine brush so that your clover will 
look quite natural. Green velvet leaves, 
veined with gilt, or embroidery silk a shade 
lighter, would be very pretty and effective. 


> 


Irish Art Embroidery. 
[See Folded Sheet.] 


Ov2 front page pattern of Irish embroidery in a 

reproduction of an old Kells design, revised by 
the art embroideries upon linen, of county Donegal 
and exhibited in London, and for a few days in New 
York last year. The origin of this beautiful work 
was in this wise. An Eaglish lady, Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, visited Ireland with her husband, during the 
famine distress of 1879. 

She found poverty very general, and believed it 
could be largely remedied by the cultivation of some 
home industry. She looked for available material 
and found it in the flax of the country which was no 
longer utilized except by the great ulster manufac- 
turers. She mastered herself, all the arts of spinning, 
weaving, dyeing and manufacturing of linen in order 
to teach them to the women, rich, and poor alike, of 
county Donegal, for all were almost equally needy, 
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the possession of landed property entailing obliga. 
tions, but bringing no income. 

She imparted to numbers of these women ihe - 
knowledge she gained. How to spin, and weave 
their beautiful flax threads into beautiful cloth suited 
to the requirements of embroidery. How to dye 
them artistically, that is, in lovely art blues, greens 
olives, terra-cotta reds, yellows and browns. She 
searched the ‘‘ Book of Kells,’’ and the old ecclesias- 
tical designs for patterns, and taught her free classes 
how to apply them, and how to do the work in an 
accurate, systematic and admirable way. 

The ‘Book of Kells,’ which is in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, is a spléndid manuscript 
copy of the four gospels, written on parchment in 
Latin, and richly ornamented with illuminations. 
It dates from the eighth century, and was produced 
by the monks of the Monastery of Kells, an ancient 
town about forty miles from Dublin. Each gospel is 
prefaced by an illuminated page, having reference to 
the manuscript following, and containing both fig- 
ures and scrolls of the most varied and beautiful 
designs, coupled with a brilliancy of coloring which 
is simply marvellous, when the age of the volume 
and the vicissitudes it has undergone are taken into 
consideration. Not alone the title pages, but every 
capital lettér is in scroll form and richly colored, and 
the Celtic designs are of such beauty that they have 
been a mine of rich treasure to the lovers of art 
needle-work. ns 

An exhibition of Donegal County work, made by 
Mrs. Hart in London, was seen by Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, of the ‘‘ Associated Artists’? in New York, 
and she induced Mrs. Hart to let her have it on brief 
exhibition in New York. The piece for sofa back, 
or centre of mantel-piece, which we reproduce, was 
purchased at this exhibition, and is from ancient 
Kells figures. It is executed in terra-cotta red, 
olive and old gold ; flax threads upon a natural linen 
ground; the squares in the border divided by con- 
trasting colors. The work is executed in stem and 
laid stitch mainly, with chain stitch, as outlining, 
for the border, and is a fine specimen of method ap- 
plied to natural materials in the production of beau- 
tiful artistic objects. Queen Victoria is the owner of 
embroidered coverlids, and many useful and orna- 
mental specimens of this work, among them a copy 

of curtains which had been ordered by Mrs. Wheeler 
for the use of the Associated Artists in New York, 
and which were greatly admired by Her Majesty. It 
may be stated in conclusion that this flax work has © 
now taken its place among the permanent art in- 
dustries, It is no longer necessary for the women to 
spin and weave their foundation cloth, or dye their © 
own thread. Linen, coarse and in natural colors, or 
with satin finish, is manufactured, and the threads 
produ¢ed in all soft, artistic shades, and with satin 
smoothness, opening up a new field in the domain 
of modern decorative needlework. J. J. 

—_————--~<ep —__—__ 


The large hand-painted sachets for nightgowns 
more often represent a massive grouping of onesingle 
description of blossom than the arrangement of @ 
number of flowers. The satin surface, outer and 
inner lining, are all varied, the idea being to let each 
present a shade possessed by the flower, or else @ 
color belonging to its species. 
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A Short Chapter on Bags, Containing 
Some Suggestions for Bazars. 





BY FRANCES HARMAN, 





N°’ that there is such a craze for bags 

(and a charming craze it is) we have 
gone back to the times of our grand-mothers 
for patterns, and have copied all the bag 
forms which prevailed in those days. We 
now see revived the purse bag, the Dorcas 
bag and the knitting bag, but in materials 
and with decorations which would have 
seemed the heighth of extravagance to those 
careful house-wives. There are many inex- 


_ pensive bags, however, which are also pretty, 


and which make very useful and acceptable 
presents, and at this season of the year, a 
few suggestions may not be amiss. 

A Dorcas bag consists of a strip of silk or 
ether material, from twenty-five to thirty 
inches long, and eight and a half deep, 
(when finished) gathered on to a circular 
piece of cardboard fifteen or sixteen inches 
in circumference, and finished at the top 
with draw-strings of ribbon or silk tape, 
leaving a heading of two, or two and a half 
inches. 

These bags are quite inexpensive if made 
of pieces of silk from three to four and a 
half inches wide, joined together in a seam. 
The bag is then to be lined with cream-col- 
ored silk or surah, and with draw-strings of 
two contrasting colors matching the bag, a 
good effect is secured if taste has been used 
in the selection of colors. Red, peacock 
blue and brown silks make a pretty combi- 
nation, the wide pieces being of the two for- 
mer, the narrow of the brown, and allowing 
the brown pieces to predominate in number. 
Silk tape for draw-strings can be bought at 
eight cents a yard, and the yellow is partic- 
ularly rich looking and combines well with 
many colors. The cardboard for the bottom 
should be neatly covered on both sides, and 
indeed neatness is indispensable in the work 
of constructing a bag; no long stitches or 
careless work will pass where both durability 
and beauty depend on the carefulness of the 
sewing. The bag just described should have 
draw-strings of red and brown, or red and 
peacock. 

Extremely pretty purse bags may be made 
of the narrow Japanese calicoes. These 
come about twelve inches wide and are 
Vou. CXVI—No. 7. 


twenty-five cents a yard, I recall one now 
which has a white ground with graceful 
branches of palms in a rich blue, almost 
covering it, and this pattern would make a 
very effective purse bag. 

Two yards and a quarter will be required. 
Cut in half, and join these two pieces by the 
selvedge edges. Line with thin white cam- 
bric,—or blue, if you have something that 
matches the blue of the calico, and that will 
not crock. Join the other selvedge edges, 
leaving an opening of nine or ten inches in 
the middle part of the bag. Hem down the 
lining, gather up the ends securely with a 
strong thread, turn, and finish each erd with 
a blue silk or worsted pompon, taking care 
to have the shade harmonize witk the blue 
of the calico. Two bone or gi: rings for - 
securing the work are requir:i; and you 
have a work or mending baz which will be 
an ornament as it hangs on your chair. 
When a woman can succeed in combining 
the useful and the beautiful at slight ex- 
pense, she has a sense of great satisfaction 
and pleasure,—and with reason ! 

A very good proportion for a bag is sixteen 
inches deep by fourteen wide (when finished), 
with a heading of two and a half inches; 
this heading is included in the sixteen inches 
of the depth. 

I have one made of olive colored ottoman 
silk, trimmed on one side with strips of olive 
and old pink plush. It is finished on the 
bottom and sides with silk balls of olive and 
pink, and the draw strings are of olive rib- 
bon. This bag has been in use for several 
years, and is just now beginning to show 
signs of wear. Once,when making an afghan 
which was all in one piece, I found it invalu- 
able, as it was capacious enough to hold 
wools and work without crowding, and its 
fine coloring was a pleasure to me always. 
This style of bag may be made of muclz 
cheaper materials, however; and I mention 
it only on account of the proportion. 

Dark blue denim or Kentucky jean is 
coming to be used so much for fancy work 
that I think a bag made of it might look 
very well. If new denim is used, it should 
be washed and scalded several times to make 
it pliable. But some that had been worn a 
while (if the garment happened to be out- 
grown for instance) would be soft to work on 
and a good color as well. Cover this with 
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an a'!l over design of geometrical figures or 
flower forms (something simple can easily 
be put on with a pencil), and embroider in 
dark red silks and crewels in outline. A dark 
red silk lining would be handsome with this ; 
bit, if expensive, something cheaper might 
be found,—Japanese calico, for instance. The 
draw strings should be long, and of dark red 
satin ribbon an inch wide. 

A knitting bag fourteen inches long and 
six inches wide, when finished,—made of 
soft cotton goods, with a cream colored 
ground covered with gay figures,—would 
make avery pretty gift for a lady who did 
much -nitting. Face the top with turkey 
red, and use red ribbons an inch wide for 
draw strings, leaving a heading of two inches 
or more, a. lesired. This bag is long enough 
to hold the largest needles, and is wide 
enough for an ordinary piece of knitting. 
Made of the bluc and white Japanese calico 
previously mentior +d and faced with turkey 
red, it would be eficctive; or thinner good$ 
could be used, and then lined throughout 
with the turkey red. 

A very nice mending bag may be made in 

his manner; take a strip of goods fifty 


inches long and eleven and a half deep, and 
bind the upper edge with worsted braid. Ar- 
range this in the form of pockets on another 
strip twenty-three inches long and seventeen 
and a half inches deep; it will make six 
pockets, and there should be a row of ma- 


chine stitching between each one. Gather 
at the bottom, and join this and the inner 
bag to a circular piece of the goods eighteen 
inches in circumference. If this round piece 
is slightly stiffened with linen canvas and 
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lined, it would be well. Bind this with braid, 
and make an inch-wide hem in the longest 
bag, and use braid for draw-strings. Denim 
again, well washed and bound with red braid, 
would look well; but there are numberless 
other materials which would be suitable and 
durable: cretonne, gray linen, and even cal- 
ico, if lined to strengthen it. 

A chamois button bag is a dainty present, 
Take a strip of chamois fourteen inches 
long and five and a half wide; double, and 
stitch on the sewing machine, close to the 
edge as possible, on the sides, and also across 
the bag one and a quarter inches from the 
bottom ; this doubled part is to be cut into 
fringe a little less than a quarter of an inch 
wide, and is left double. Put a design of 
tiny clover leaves in green paint just above 
the stitching at the bottom on one side, and 
of tiny cat tails in brown on the other. 
Cover the machine stitching with gold paint, 
and mark a background of irregular lines in 
the same paint for the clovers and cat tails, 
With a small thimble, mark scallops around 
the top, and paint in each one a clover leaf. 
Put an appropriate motto on one or both 
sides in gold or bronze paint, and use narrow 
green ribbon (No. 1 ribbon is wide enough) 
for draw strings. These designs of clovers 
and cat tails can be put on with a pencil if 
one has the slightest knowledge of drawing. 
and there is almost always some member of 
the family who does a little in that way. 
‘*Button, button, who’s got the button?” 
“Take all I give you,” “A place for every- 
thing,’ etc., are all suitable mottoes; but 
there are doubtless many others equally ap- 
propriate. 
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“RECORD OF WOMEN.” 


Miss Braddon has issued her jubilee novel—her 
fiftieth—entitled “ Like and Unlike.” 


The last literary work on which Mrs. Craik was 
engaged was an article for the Forum entitled, by a 
pathetic coincidence, ‘‘ Nearing the End.” 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham, of Chicago, is making a 
special effort to have a large exhibit of literary work 
by women at the Interstate Exhibition at Chicago. 


Central Park ought to have a statue of Miss Cath- 
arine Lorrillard Wolfe, to commemorate her mag- 
nificent bequest to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Mrs. Clara S. Hays and Miss Nellie E. Rawson 
have received the degree of Master of Domestic 
Economy (M. D. E.) from the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


Packer Memorial Church, which cost $300,000, the 
gift of Mrs. Mary Packer Cummings to Lehigh Uni- 
versity. was consecrated at Bethlehem by Bishop 
Howe. 


Mr. Alma Tadema designed the scenery and cos- 
tumes of ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,’”’ the drama with which 
Miss Mary Anderson opened her season at the 
Lyceum. 

Dr. Anna M. Longshore Potts of Philadelphia, has 
won golden opinions for her admirable lectures ®n 
Health and Sickness, delivered as a series in Boston 
and New York. 

A petition to the Queen, signed by 30,000 women of 
Ulster, has been sent to Her Majesty, praying her 
not to give her assent to the Government of Ireland 
Bill. It is 371 yards long. 

The Duchess of Abercorn is hard at work organiz- 
ing a thoroughly representative show of Irish nee- 
dlework, knitting, stocking-making, etc., for the 
Glasgow Exhibition next year. 

Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, has written a 
number of songs, each being the song of a laborer in 
a different branch of industry: as a carpenter, a 
gilder, painter, upholsterer, or potter. 

Mrs. Frederika Macdonald, the writer of many 
charming books, amongst others ‘‘ The Illiad of the 
East,” has been lecturing upon Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, at the Somerville Club in London. 

Miss Mary C. A. Galvin, late of the Conservatory 
and School of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of drawing in the Troy, N. Y., 
public schools. She began her duties in September: 

Mrs. Evelyn Mudie, diplomee, Hotel de Ville, Ami- 
ens, is giving practically illustrated lectures on artis- 
tic dinner tables in the principal cities of England 
and Ireland, in each of which she draws large audi- 
ences. 

Mme. Furtado-Heine, who has been recently dec- 
orated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor for 


‘ber charitable acts, has just founded, near Guérande, 


on the sea coast, a maratime hospital for scrofulous 
children. 

An Australian singer, Mme. Melba (Mrs. Arm- 
strong), has achieved signal success at Brussels as 
Gilda in “ Rigoletto,”’ this being her first appearance 


on the stage in Europe. She will appear next season 
in London. 


Dispensary Furtado Heine, in Paris, founded, 
built, and kept up by Mme. Furtado Heine’s munifi- 
cence. The annual expense amounts to 60,000 fr. a 
year (£2400). From four to five hundred children 
are daily treated at the dispensary. 


Mrs. Mackay indignantly denies the story of the 
feather cloak, which has gone the rounds, and was 
to cost the lives of five thousand birds. It was a stu- 
pid story fromthe beginning, and ought not to have 
been credited. Mrs. Mackay is not that kind of a 
woman. 


Mrs. Frelinghuysen, widow of the Senator, is build. 
ing acolonial mansion at Lenox. The marked feature 
of this house will be the dining-room, with an oblong 
window designed by Miss Frelinghuysen, which will 
have the effect of a frame, the landscape outside being 
the picture 


A German lady has recently become the responsible 
editor of a daily paper in Germany. Miss Marie 
Reinde, the present editor of the Bamberger Tagblatt, 
is the daughter of the former proprietor, and has for 
some time past conducted the paper with great ability 
and success. 


Miss Brace, formerly pupil of the Conservatoire in 
Paris, and later teacher in the School of acting, New 
York, is giving readings, and lectures illustrative of 
English and French dramatic art, and literature, for 
which she is probably the best equipped woman in 
this country. 


Some interesting statistics relating to painters have 
been lately compiled. According to these, there are 
in Paris about eight thousand artists of the brush, of 
whom between two thousand and three thousand are 
women, and three hundred are foreigners of various 
nationalities. 


Lady Henry Somerset has created a sensation with 
her ‘“‘ Gospel Tent” and peripatetic preaching. Her 
ladyship’s oratorical powers are said to be of a high 
order, and her temperance discourses rival in elo- 
quence the Primrose League oratory of Lady Jersey 
and Miss Nevill. 


The Women’sJubilee Offering to Queen Victoria was 
the result of contributions from over three million of 
women. Itconsisted of an Equestrian Statue of the 
late Prince Consort, and a large sum of money, which 
is to be devoted by the Queen to a school for the 
training of nurses. 

The question discussed at the November meeting 
of Sorosis, the New York Woman’s Club, under the 
auspices of the philanthropic commitee, Mrs. M. K. 
B. Gouge, Chairman, was: ‘‘ Should not philanthropy 
aim to prevent the causes of suffering, rather than 
attempt their cure.” 


Mme. Patti has declined the “professorship of 
vocal music’’ in the Imperial Conservatoire of St. 
Petersburg, recently offered to her by the Czar, For 
the present she will remain in Paris, where she has 
built a private theatre next to her house in which to 
do her practice work. 
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Mary E. Beedey says, in the Woman's Journal: 
‘The Chicago Woman's Club is a power in the intel- 
lectual cultivation of women in Chicago; it is a power 
for philanthropic work; it is a power in forming 
public sentiment ; and it is conducted with a dignity 
that is irreproachable.”’ 


Miss Bradley, whose success at the Ecole de Mede- 
cine at Paris has attracted attention, hails from New 
York State. Her grandfather, Henry Bradley, was 
ouce a candidate for Governor, her father, Ogden 
Bradley, is a banker, and the Right Rev. Bishop 
Nealy, of Maine, is her uncle. 


Amanda Baker, an aged negress, recently saved an 
Indianapolis train on her way to her work by dis- 
covering a burning bridge which an ‘‘express’’ must 
cross, and running with frantic haste until so nearly 
exhausted that she had just strength to stand on the 
track and wave her apron in front of the advancing 
éngine. 

In Paris a short-sighted Club has been established, 
with a department for ladies and one for gentlemen. 
The ladies’ president is Mademoiselle Anne Judic, 
who is so near-sighted that when on the stage she 
has to count her paces to find her proper place. 
Eye-glasses and spectacles are prohibited on the 
premises. 


Mrs. George Barnard, a wealthy lady of Boston, 
went to Mattapoisett fifteen years ago and bought 
the town. This is hardly a figure of speech, for she 
bought all of its water-front and several of its streets, 
at an average price of $500 per acte, including the 
houses. What she has since sold has been at the 
rate of $1500 per acre, not including the houses. 


Mrs. Maria von Redelien, the editor of a woman’s 
paper in Riga, Dagny, has offered three prizes for 
essays on the following themes : 1, Is it advantageous 
for domestic happiness that the wife and mother 
shall assist in the support of the household ?—prize, 
soo roubles. 2. New openings for the daughters of 
the educated class; and, 3. Essay on the house- 
mother’s work,—50 roubles each. 


The Gorgas Home for Women has been created at 
Roxborough by Miss Susan Gorgas, of West Chester, 
Pa., pursuant to the provisions of the wills of her 
brother and sister, whose legacies for the purpose of 
fouyding the charity have been supplemented by her 
generosity and carried out tocompletion. The home 
was recently opened and blessed by suitable services 
and has now received nine inmates. 


The recently published lists of the summer exami- 
nations of the Royal University, Ireland, furnish the 
following results, given in the Fall Mall Gazette, 
show that women in Ireland are no less keen to use 
their opportunities than their sisters in England and 
America. In the Matriculation Examinations, out 
of 235 who passed forty-two were women. Of these 
sixty-six took honors, twenty-one being women. 


Mlle. Jeanne Bertillon has deduced, with laborious 
perseverance, a valuable series of statistical tables 
from the register of observations made by the late 
Dr. Parrot, and left to her by him, and the weight of 
various organs in infancy. Among the new facts 
established is the rapid growth of the brain in the 
first six months of life. Mlle. Bertillon lucidly and 
strikingly presents the results of the statistical tables. 
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A writer in the Westminster Review on “ Physic in 
the Far East,” states that in Japanese medical history 
women were early instructed in the art. They were, 
with other doctors, admitted to the concurrent prac- 
tice of charms and incantations; and in 723, female 
professors were appointed to teach medicine to their 
sex. At present women are allowed to practice, and 
only the other day it was announced that two Japa- 
nese ladies had obtained diplomas in Western medi- 
cine. 


The Empress of Germany, whose time has been so 
largely devoted to promoting the welfare of all classes 
of her people, conceived the happy idea, some years 
ago, of presenting a gold cross to every servant who 
has spent forty years in the service of one family, 
and who could produce testimonials of high char- 
acter. This recognition of unobtrusive merit and of 
services none the less valuable because they are often 
taken as a matter of course, produced excellent effects 
in Germany. In nine years more than twelve hun- 
dred crosses have been given. 


The Empress of Japan, so anxious to introduce 
Western fashions into the Empire, affects the most 
dainty colored pocket-handkerchiefs. They are made 
of pale yellow gauze or muslin, embroidered with the 
national flower, chrysanthemums of every hue. Other 
Royal ladies also choose a distinctive tint for their 
handkerchiefs, the Crown Princess of Portugal pre- 
ferring pale pink, embroidered with lilies of the 
valley. According to Parisian fashion rules, the 
favorite flower of the owner should always decorate 
her handkerchief. Widows should only use lilac 
muslin ornamented with dark blue scabious blos- 
soms—the emblem of a mourning bride. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe, when asked to send to 
the Fortnightly Review her favorite passages of prose 
and poetry, sends for the former ‘‘ Hooker’s Eccles. 
Polity,’ Book I., and for the latter Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,”’ poems 64, 65,and 66. She says ‘‘ whether 
these are the finest in literature Iam by no means 
prepared to say; but I like them best.’’ Miss Olive 
Schreiner, authoress of “On an African Farm,’’ 
selects for verse ‘‘A Grammarian’s Funeral,” by R. 
Browning, and for prose, Emerson’s ‘‘Essay on 
Friendship.”” Whilst ‘‘ Ouida” chooses, in poetry, 
the ‘“Skylark’’ of Shelley, and as a specimen of 
prose, the passage from Milton commencing ‘As 
good almost kill a man as kill a good book.”’ 


Mme. Desgrez, directress of the Maison d’Educa- 
tion des Loges (Seine), has beeu named Officer 
d’Académie. The same distinction has been con- 
ferred upon Mme. Huet, Directress of the Maison 
d’ Education at St. Denis ; Mlle. Floch, inspectress of 
children’s labor in factories ; Mme. Chappaz (Sister 
Eulalie), directress of the Ecole Maternelle at Annecy 
(Haute Sovoie); Mlle. Louise Abbema, the well- 
known painter; Mme. Henryon-Bertier, professor 
of singing; Mme. Adéle Isaac, the singer; Mlle. 
Marie Done, professor of sotfege at the Conserva- 
toire; Mme. Anne de Lage (nom de plume, ‘‘ Simone 
Arnaud”’ ), the dramatic writer and poetess; Mme. 
Yveling Rambard, the singer; Mlle. Suzanne Reich- 
emberg, of the Comedie Francaise; Mme. Caroline 
Sala, the lyric actress; Mme. Daram-Bernard, the 
singer ; Mme. Agar, the actress, and Mile. Angéle 
Blot, the harpist. 
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CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 





YOUNG lady correspondent asks if the custom 
of receiving New Year’s calls is still kept up in 
the large eastern cities, especially New York, where 
it originated? We believe it never had much vogue 
in Boston, or Philadelphia, and it has now quite 
died out in New York. Distances, and the habit of 
giving a day or the after part of a day in every week 
to callers, has rendered the New Year’s calls unfash- 
ionable ; but all the same it was a charming custom, 
and many regretted its discontinuance. There is no 
reason, however, why the smaller cities and towns 
who have taken it up should not maintain it or im- 
prove upon it by making it a regular festival of the 
New Year, and giving it in the evening. It is diffi- 
cult to get ready for a whole day’s reception, and un- 
less there is a constant succession of callers it is a 
waste of time. 


We have received a letter too long to give froma 
young woman who is in doubt whether to pursue a 
professional career or marry; she has received a 
certain amount of training for the former; she has a 
fair chance of the latter. We cannot advise her in 
such a case; the fact of being so heart-free as to 
think of asking advice is a strong point against 
marrying. But women pine for companionship, 
and do not realize the advantage of independent ex- 
ercise of their own mind and will ; the miserable pos- 
sibility of spending a lifetime with some one whose 
ideas are at variance with their own, and the pleas- 
ant interests which may be cultivated by competent, 
intelligent women, of themselves, or in connection 
with others, untilit is too late. Many, however, con- 
sider life as nothing unless rounded with the sacred 
duties and anxieties of wife and mother, and in re- 
gard to which is better, every free born woman 
must judge for herself. 

EDITOR GODEyY’s.—I notice you answer questions. 
Now tell what will be most suitable for skirt fora 
sifk dress (renovated)? Have enough silk for basque 
and drapery. Any suggestion as to make, material, 
and price will be appreciated.—S. T. 

Cashmere is the most suitable material you can 
get for your skirt, and plaited (box-plaited at the 
back) the simplest form in which you can make it. 
Add vest, high collar, and cuffs of the cashmere, laid 
in fine soft folds to your silk basque, and a side- 
plaited panel of silk, if you have enough, to the skirt. 
You can get very nice cashmere in Philadelphia for 
fifty to seventy-five cents per yard. The amount re- 
quired would depend upon width ; seven to eight 
yards should be enough. 

Epitor ‘ CHatT.”—Kindly give the best known 
receipt for cleaning and polishing brass. I have a 
tall ~~ bought in antebellum days ; and, as I have 
not used it for some years, it has become corroded.— 
Mrs. Dr. TH. 

The old way was to take off discoloration with a 
Solution of vitriol ; then plunge the brass into a bath 
of hot soapsuds, and brighten with rotten stone and 
wash-leather. But there is a metal paste which the 
brassworkers use now, and an article called “Putz 
Pomade,”’ for cleaning brass, which cleanses and 
brightens instantaneously. 


EpITor “ CHat.”’—Inform me if I am entitled to a 
Premium with the January number of GopEy’s? I 
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sent in my subscription in October for six months. 
I am an amateur dressmaker, and find that I cannot 
get along without GopEy’s. ‘Tell me how to make a 
“best dress’’ from seven yards of very dark blue 
flannel, fifty-four inches wide, for a young lady of 
eighteen of rather stout form? Will you oblige me 
and many of your readers with instructions fer cut- 
ting and working a buttonhole? Are bustles worn 
large? How large are the booklets you effer for sin- 
gle premium ?—NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

We do not send a premium to six months’ subscri- 
bers. Make the dress after Figure 3 in December 
number of GopEy’s. This is an excellent design for 
plain or striped wool. You need “‘ buttonhole”’ scis- 
sors for accurately cutting buttonholes; with these 
you can hardly make a mistake in cutting them 
straight, the right distance from the edge, and not 
too long, which are the principal points. Cut them 
all before working any. Then take cotton or fine 
thread the exact shade, and overhand the edge of 
each one, catching all the layers of cloth and lining. 
Then cut a moderate length of sewing silk of medium 
size from your spool and begin upon the lower side 
of the first, holding it toward you. Pass the loop of 
silk over the point of the needle, making the stitches 
close together and with perfect regularity. Work 
neatly around, not across the ends, as the buttonhole 
is much stronger, and finish by uniting the stitches 
without apparent break and fastening on the under 
side. 


Epitor ‘‘ CHAT.’’—How can I clean a child’s wool- 
en cloak, cream white, with brown pin stripes, with- 
out washing ?—Mrs. T. J. S. 


If you do not send it to a cleaners, which is the best 
way, you will have use a ‘‘dry’’ process. Take ball 
magnesia and rub it over the entire garment, leav- 
ing a white powdered surface. Rollit up and put it 
away for a time, then take it out and brush it all off; 
it will take much of the soil with it. If there.are 
grease spots you must use benzine ; and if it is very 
dirty, it can only be cleansed by washing in‘cool rain 
water, in which a teaspoonful of ammonia has been 
put, using soap-tree bark instead of soap, rinsing in 
clear water, and ironing damp on the ‘‘ wrong’’ side, 
unless you send it toa professional cleaner. Perhaps 
it ought to be stated that soap-tree bark is only ob- 
tainable at the druggists (Quiliaza Saponaria). It re- 
moves greasy streaks from the interior of coat collars, 
woolen dresses, etc., very easily. 


Eprtor “CHat.”—Will you please tell me what 
color and kind of braid would be best for braiding a 
navy blue suit—dress and jacket? Would red, or 
white be suitable ?—BgEss. 


Red or white, and red and white, are used upon 
navy blue flannel in summer, but mostly for chil- 
dren, and not for regular walking dresses or cos- 


tumes ; black braid would be better ; it is very fash- 
ionable this winter upon dark blue, and dark green. 


Ep1TorR ‘“Cnat.”—I am “ young, strong and am- 
bitious,” but have only a first-class public school edu- 
cation. But I wish to seek a path different from that 
by which Southern girls usually travel, namely, 
teaching. Please name some profession in which 
women North are succeeding, and the way to begin. 
I have received a diploma in elocution, and would 
like so much to make a specialty of that arid gym- 
nastic training. Is there an institution of the kind 
that I could enter by examination ?—L. C. 


EpiTor ‘‘ CHat.’’—Let me say to “ Cana” that by 
writing to Fred. Hurlbut, Fond du Lac, Wis., you 
can have a ‘‘one armed man’s knife and fork ” made. 
I have seen a very nice one make by him.—A READER 
OF GODEY’s LADyY’s BOOK. 
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There is no regularly chartered institution that is 
devoted to the two things mentioned. ‘ Elocution”’ 
is a drug at the North, and dreaded as a dangerous 
one. There is growing appreciation, however, of 
trained powers of expression, and atrained physique 
that can sustain mental power, but these different 
kinds of training are as yet only obtainable under 
private auspices. You might write to Miss Julia 
Thomas, 32 West 26th Street, New York, Teacher 
of Reading and Physical Culture. 

DEAR M. S.—Your letter in the ‘‘Chat with Cor- 
vespondents,’’ GopEY’s LADY’s Book for November, 
somehow voices my sentiments, and though my 
writing to you seems like “chasing a phantom,’’ I 
will let my object plead my cause without further 
apology. Like yourself, I too have long been a 
dreamer of just such a school in the far West as men- 
tioned in your letter. The editor gives but little 
encouragement; still, if I can reach you by a private 
correspondence, I'll send testimonials, etc., to your 
own address. Until, however, you have told me 
who you are and where vou are, I subscribe myself 
your unknown friend.—A. D. 

We could not send this ietter, as we do not retain 
the letters or addresses of our correspondents; but 
we publish it with pleasure, and will forward any 
letter “‘M. S.”’ may send to “A. D.,’’ whose name 
and address we have retained. 

Ep1Tor “ CHatT.’’—What pattern or style would be 
most suitable for a broadcloth or warm winter dress? 
I am over 40 years of age, wearing mourning. Would 
like something that would look well a long time, or 
could be made over.—H. M. S. 


A basque and trimmed skirt is the best style for 
cloth, the least weighty, and most adaptable for all 
kinds of outside garments. Have it made up on a 
twilled silesia, or coarse mohair lining ; the latter is 
the best substitute for silk ; edging the bottom with 
a narrow plaiting of the material. Above this you 
can arrange your design to fall over a plain facing of 
the cloth put on above the plaiting. Let the back of 
the skirt hang straight in large triple box-plaits. 
The long drapery in front may be turned over on one 
side, and filled in with a panel striped with broad 
braid or velvet, which should also be used for the 
mounting of the basque. The opposite side of the 
skirt may be held or ornamented with straps and 
buttons. 

Epitor ‘‘CHat.’’—How can I wash baby flannel 


embroidered with silk ?—INEXPERIENCED SUBSCRI- 
BER. 


To wash articles embroidered with silk, one should 
use pure curd or white soap and rain water. Have 
the water /ukewarm and make a lather. Wash the 
article gently, but do not rub any more than neces- 
sary. Rinse in clear water, and squeeze, not wring. 
Do not dry inthe sun. While still damp, iron on a 
board covered with flannel. Use a warm, not a hot 
iron, as too much heat is destructive to color and 
fibre. Never starch napkins or table cloth ; if ironed 
while damp and until dry, they take on the desired 
stiffness, but do not crease so badly or wear out so 
soon. 


Eprror “CxHart.’”’—Is there any school in New 
York where a girl could study art, who will know few 
people and must do it economically? I have heard 
ef an association there that issues what are called 


“Labor-Note’’ scholarships. 
society it is?—ARrT STUDENT. 
You probably mean the “ Ladies’ Art Association,”’ 
4 West Fourteenth Street, New York. A ‘‘ Labor- 
Note”’ scholarship gives a pupil a certain amount of 


Can you tell me what 
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tuition, which is paid for later from the pupil’s earn- 
ings; and the amount is then used for the benefit of 
the next needy student. 

The plan of instruction is calculated to aid in the 
higher education of, 1st, those already engaged in 
teaching or unable to have more than one lesson each 
week ; 2d, students of art non-resident in New York; 
3d, those who know how to draw and wish to apply 
that knowledge to a remunerative use; 4th, those 
who wish to fit themselves for teaching by beginning 
at the foundation studies. 

The fees are very moderate ; there are only lady 
pupils, and the Association is officered and managed 
exclusively by women. Miss Alice Dunlevy is Per- 
manent Secretary. There are free classes on Satur- 
days. 

Epiror “CuHart.’’—I notice in the November num- 
ber of GoDEy’s a few remarks about training schools. 
for nurses. There is a small one connected with the 
Connecticut State Hospital in New Haven. Miss 
Rosa Wood, who has been there six months, would 
readily answer any inquiries regarding the school.— 
Mrs. E. 1. P. 

EpITor ‘‘CuHatT.’’—Tell me how I can renovate an 
old bronze silk dress? It was made six’years ago 
and has three rows of narrow knife-plaiting around 
the bottom of the skirt, with long, back drapery. It 
is not soiled or injured in any way, but looks old- 
fashioned. Must I have it dyed, or make it up with 
some other kind of material? We are v much 
pleased with GopEy’s Lapy’s Book,” and hope to 
send some subscribers for 1888.—M. E. S. 


Your best plan would be to take off the drapery 
from the skirt, and use a part of the silk to makea 
full vest for a long polonaise of bronze wool, match. 
ingincolor. Use the silk, also, for high collar and 
cuffs, the whole (vest included) laid in soft folds. 
You need not alter the skirt. 

EpiTor “CuHat.’’—I have a bonnet the shape of 
the rounded petal of a sweet pea-blossom, and wish 
to cover it with black velvet. Now, what ought I to 
have it trimmed with, and what colors ?—Mnrs. B. C. 

If you can get a wide ribbon the natural shade of 
the sweet pea, and shaded feathers in the same 
color, you would have a charming bonnet. Other- 
wise, trim with black moire ribbon and bunch of © 
ostrich tips, pale pink, amber or terra-cotta. 

Epitor ‘CHat.’’—In the August number of 
GopDEY’s there is an article entitled ‘‘ The Profitable 
Employment of Women,” by Janet Reutz Rees. She 
writes of the raising of mushrooms as a profitable — 
industry. How can I get a little more information 
on the subject? What are the conditions necessary 
to successfully raise them? How long does the 
season last? How large aspace would it take to raise © 
a bushel? And about how much would one expect to 
get per bushel? How long does it take to grow after 
planting ?—H. F. N. 

We do not know enough about the method of — 
growing mushrooms to give you the information you 
require, but perhaps Janet Reutz Rees, or some 
other of our correspondents, may enlighten you. 
There are certainly many ways in which women 
could earn money right around their own homes, if — 
they only knew how. Last summer we were much 
struck by seeing whole fields of yellow arnica flowers — 
going to waste. This is one of the most valuable of — 
remedies, and picked, distilled, or an extract made 
from the flowers—they have no leaves—would find 
ready and remunerative sale. A little scientific 
knowledge and scientific accuracy would help © 
women to many ways of gaining a livelihood. In- 
dustry they do not lack. 
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NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


Holiday Books. 
T= demand for holiday books and cards has 
become a most important part of the publish- 
ers’ productions, and all the resources of modern 
decorative art are pressed into the service to popu- 
larize these books and poems, which have stood the 
test of time and critical judgment. 


Lee and Shepard, of Boston, have perhaps done more 
than any other publishing firm in this country to 
make fine poems and hymns attractive by original 
and exquisite illustrations, and charming and novel 
bindings. Besides these well-known substitutes for 
Christmas cards and souvenirs, Lee and Shepard have 
re-issued the “ Life of Longfellow,”’ by George Lowell 
Austin, illustrated with several portraits of the 
poet, taken at different times, and of Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Agassiz, Sumner, and Lowell. There are 
also fac similies of Mr. Longfellow’s writings, in- 
cluding ‘‘ The Arrow and the Song,” ‘‘A Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year,’ a translation of Schiller’s 
“Columbus,” etc., rendering the book one of the 
choicest, and containing much which has not been 
generally known of this beloved poet. The story of 
Evangeline, and how he obtained his idea for that 
charming poem, will interest Philadelphians. 


Among other attractive issues by this firm we 
notice ‘‘ Human Life in Shakespeare,’’ by the late 
Rev. Henry Giles; ‘‘Meadow Melodies,” by Hon. 
Charles F. Gerry, of Sudbury, Mass., one of the 
literati of New England. A charming souvenir, 
“Faith’s Festivals,’ by Mary Lakeman, author of 
“Pretty Lucy Merwin” and “‘ Ruth Eliot’s Dream." 
“A Bunch of Violets,” the finest new art book for 
this year, by Miss Irene E. Jerome, of Chicago. A 
new edition of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Friedrich Froe- 
bel,” by Baroness von Marenholz-Bulow,’’ as trans- 
lated by the late Mrs. Horace Mann, welcome to 
educators and students. ‘‘ Educationai Topics of 
the Day, or Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop,” by 
L. R. Klemm, Ph. D., formerly Supervisor German 
department, public schools, Cleveland ; Principal of 
a Normal department, Cincinnati, and Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Hamilton, Ohio; ‘‘The For- 
tunes of the Faradays,” by Miss Douglas ; ‘‘ (a Ira! 
or Danton in the French Revolution,’ by Laurence 
Gronlund ; ‘‘ The Art of Projecting,’’ by Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, the inventor of the telephone. “ The Life 
and Times of Wendell Phillips,’’ by George Lowell 
Austin, with an excellent steel portrait of Mr. Phil- 
lips, and several illustrations, such as the ‘‘ Rendi- 
tion of Anthony Burns,’’ ‘‘ The Phillips Homestead,” 
“Wendell Phillips’ late Residence,’ etc. ‘‘ Robert 
Collyer’s Lectures to Young Men (with ‘ Asides’ to 
Young Women),’’ the author of ‘‘ Life That Now 
Is,” ‘‘ The Simple Truth,” ‘Nature and Life.” Mr. 
Collyer presents in this new work the vigor of 
thought, the eloquence of expression and the many 
quaint and original ways of “ putting things” which 
have made his other books so popular. ‘‘ Miss 
West’s Class in Geography,” a series of instructive 
and entertaining geographical conversations be- 
tween pupil and teacher, by Miss Frances C. Spar- 
hawk. 
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‘‘Baker’s Humorous Speaker,” a very popular 
compilation of selections in prose and verse in Irish, 
Dutch, Negro, and Yankee dialect, uniform with 
‘‘ The Handy Speaker,” “ The Prize Speaker,” ‘‘ The 
Popular Speaker,’’ ‘‘The Premium Speaker.’”’ Ba- 
ker’s ‘‘ Dialect Recitations’’ include “ Irish Dialect 


- Recitations,’’ ‘‘ Negro Dialect Recitations,”’ ‘‘ Medley 


Dialect Recitations,’’ a series of German, French, 
and Scotch readings. 


‘‘Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race,” a curious 
and interesting History of Creation, and of the birth- 
place and wanderings of man in Central Asia, from 
B. C. 32500 to B. C. 15000, with a History of the Aryan 
Race, commencing B. Cc. 15000, their rise and progress, 
the promulgation of the first Revelation, their spiri- 
tual decline, and the destruction of the nation, B. c. 
4705, the inroad of the Turanians, and the scattering 
of the remnant of the race B. c. 4304, as deciphered 
from a very ancient document. 


The holiday issues of J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, are of exceptional interest. They include 
the Odes and Sonnets of Keats, with photogravures. 
from designs by Will N. Low; the most beautiful 
book of the season. The ‘Deserted Village,” hy 
Goldsmith, illustrated with etchings by M. M. Taylor. 
“Faust,” with etched illustrations; the legend and 
poem by W. S. Walsh; the art work by Herman 
Faber. A book deservedly re-issued in charming 
form and illustrated with etchings, by Frederick. 
Diebman ; in the ‘‘ Wide-Wide World,’ by Elizabeth 
Wetherill, which had an immense popularity thirty 
years ago, and is as delightful and thoroughly whole- 
some to-day. Nothing could be better as a gift-book 
for girls. Then there is ‘‘ Eudora,” a tale of love by 
M. B. M. Toland, author of “‘ Aigle and the Elf,” 
‘Tris,’ etc. A beautiful gift volume; with illustra- 
tions by H. Siddons Mowbray and W. Hamilton Gib- 
son. Also decorations in the text by L. S. Ipsen. 


“Three Poems.’’ Illustrated with wood engravings. 
This attractive volume contains ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” 
“The Hermit,”’ by Oliver Goldsmith, and “The 
Closing Scene,’’ by T. Buchanan Read. 

‘Prince Little Boy, and Other Tales Out of Fairy- 
land.” By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. MIlustrated by 
F. S. Church and H. Siddons Mowbray. 

“Ida Waugh’s Alphabet Book.’’ ‘ For little ones, 
who, if they look, will find their letters in this book.” 
Verses by Amy E. Blanchard. Illustrated and 
printed in colors. 

“The Reign of Queen Victoria.” A Survey of? 
Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by T. Humphrey 
Ward. 


There are also complete re-issues of the works of 
Dickens and Thackeray, new novels by Mrs. Cameron 
and S. Baring Gould, and a text book of Botany for 
Academies and Colleges, by Mrs. Annie Chambers. 
Ketcham. 


The most important work issued by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, is the ‘‘ Fireside Encvclopedia 
of Poetry,” collected and arranged by Henry T. 
Coates. This new edition has been thoroughly 
revised, and contains portraits of prominen Ameri- 
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can poets, with fac-similies of their handwriting. 
The work in its previous form has passed through 
twenty-six editions, and is a most valuable addition 
to any home library. 

Other issues consist of ‘‘Our Fellows; or, Skirm- 
ishes with the Swamp Dragoons,’’ by Harry Castle- 
mon, with illustrations. ‘‘The Store Boy; or, The 
Fortunes of Ben Barclay,’’ by Horatio Alger, Jr. 
“” Hunters of the Ozark,’’ by Edward S. Ellis. ‘‘ The 
Camp in the Mountains,’’ by Edward S. Ellis. ‘‘The 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’ by Daniel 
De Foe;’’ a beautiful edition from entirely new 
plates, illustrated with eighty-six engravings. ‘‘ Holi- 
days at the Grange ; or, a Week’s Delight,’’ by Emily 
Mayer Higgins. 

An interesting contribution to ‘‘ George Eliot ”’ liter- 
ature consists of ‘“‘Scenes from the George Eliot 
Country,’’ which deals more especially with the life 
of ‘‘George Eliot,” and identifies characters in her 
novels with persons of whom she had knowledge in 
actual life, and places and scenery, with portions of 
the Midland counties amid which she spent her 
youth and young womanhood. The publisher is Mr. 
Richard Jackson, of Leeds, and the book is illustrated. 

White, Stokes & Allen, of New York, have a pretty 
parchment edition of popular poetical works, which 
they tie up with satin ribbon, and sell for one dollar 
a volume. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston (Riverside Press), 
has issued a fine new edition of the early ana late 
poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary. The admirers of 


these two rare women and charming poets will find 
this a complete and attractive presentaticn volume 
to themselves or another. 

The same house has issued a delightful volume of 
‘Bird Talk,’’ a ‘‘calendar of the orchard and wild- 


wood,”” by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. The illustra- 
tions are lovely. and the work has the peculiarly re- 
fined and captivating appearance of even the minor 
issues from this house; while the ‘‘bird talk’’ of 
the different mouths is such as one would expect 
from a bird lover, who knows how to voice nature. 

An “Old Maid’s Paradise,’’ and “ Burglars in 
Paradise,” two clever little serials, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, have been united in one volume and 
issued in cloth binding, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It is the bright, and possibly truthful, record of a 
maiden lady’s attempt at securing a home of her 
own, and the details of her effort, and how it suc- 
ceeded; will interest all lonely women, and open up 
to them possibilities beyond the third-story back 
rooni, in which so many spend their days. 

The “ Book of Folk Stories’’ sounds so much like 
something learned, that one is surprised to find in it 
our old acquaintances—‘‘ Cinderella,’’ ‘‘ Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,” “Dick Whittington and His Cat,’’ and 
numerous others ; in fact, a real Christmas party of 
old friends. The stories, however, are no longer in 
frivolous rhyme ; they have been re-written by Mr. 
Horace Scudder, in a style suited to nineteenth cen- 
tury boys and girls, who expect to go to Harvard and 
Wellesley, Yale and Vassar. There is a picture of 
Cinderella on the front page, copied from Millais 
painting, and altogether it is about as nice a little 
book as a progressive child of six or seven could 
wish for, and it is Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, who have done it. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


The “ Right Honourable” is a romance of societ) 
and politics, by Justin McCarty, M. P., and Mrs 
Campbell Peace. This is a strong combination, 
and ‘‘ The Right Honourable ”’ fulfills, in part, the ex- 
pectations formed of it. It is delightfully written; 
it holds the reader’s intense interest from first to 
last—by no sensational adventure, but by the play of 
active interests among clever and actively intelligent 
people. Feeling is rather subordinated to affairs, as 
it is now-a-days, in business and society, and only 
gets the upper hand nowand then. It is not Koorali 
with whom we sympathise most, nor Masterton, 
nor the “ Right Honourable,” but Lady Betty, honest, 
sincere, true-hearted, through all the tests of her 
crucial life ; and we wonder at Morse for not seeing 
it in the same light. It is a very clever book, rather 
d’Israel-ish, only more sided, and worth any one’s 
reading. Appleton & Co. are the publishers. 


‘“‘(a Ira! or, Danton in the French Revolution.” 
A new work by the author of the ‘Co-operative 
Commonwealth,’’ must be interesting. from the 
social point of view, because it is sure to be in earn- 
est. Laurence Gronlund has earned the right to be 
considered, by the honest thought and sincere con- 
viction put into his own work. A Socialist on broad 
humanitarian grounds, his work expresses the 
actuating principle of his life, and every phase of it 
may well be called ‘‘astudy.’’ No student of modern 
social science can do better than to take the ‘‘Co 
operative Commonwealth” and ‘Ca Ira!” as the 
basis of investigation into the progressive future; 
and examination of the literature which has bees 
devoted to social progress would be very incomplete 
without them. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass., 
are the publishers of both volumes. 


‘‘Social Customs.’’—This latest work on the man- 
ners and customs of good society is from the pen of 
our clever contributor, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, the 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. No one can 
douopt the fitness of the author for her task, who 
glances at the attractive pages, in which gleams of 
humor, and bright, suggestive talk, vary the usual 
mode of laying down social law. The publishers, 
Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, did not want a mere 
manual of etiquette, and Mrs. Hall has carried out 
their intention by making a readable and interesting 
volume, which yet contains all the ‘‘points’’ needed 
to inform the inexperienced, and much kindly infor- 
mation besides. ‘‘Social Customs’’ must be set 
down asa valuable contribution to our literature of 
manners. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
published an exact and faithful copy of “ Overbeck’s” — 
great picture, ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,” be- - 
ing the companion picture to Munkacsy’s celebrated 
picture of ‘Christ Before Pilate.” It is a fine steel © 
engraving, done in line and stipple, in the finest 
style of the engraver’s art, measuring 22x28 inches, ~ 
which, though a Five-Dollar picture, they have de- 
cided to sell at the extremely low price of One Dol- © 
lar a copy, so as to bring the picture within the reach F 
of thousands and tens of thousands of homes and 
firesides that will wish to secure a copy of it. Itis ~ 
admirable bothin style and execution, and should — 
find a place in every Christian home. yo 

J. B. Lippincott Company publish early this month’ s 
Prof. Robert Ridgway’s ‘‘ Manual of North Americal © 
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Birds,’ a quarto volume of 644 pages text, with 124 
full-page plates, and an excellent portrait of the 
eminent naturalist, Prof. Spencer F. Baird, who 
planned the book many years since and retained his 
interest in it until the time of his death. The work 
conforms to the geographical limits, classification, 
numeration, and nomenclature adopted by the 
American Ornithological Union, and will be one of 
the most valuable contributions to the literature of 
the subject which has ever appeared. 

“‘ Damen’s Ghost,’”’ by Edwin L. Bynner, the author 
of ‘Agnes Surriage,’’ is the latest addition to Tick- 
nor’s paper series. 


“ £10,000," by Thos E. Willson, editor of the New 
York Weekly World, is an interesting story, ii which 
are introduced some very curious facts, illustrative 
of the marriage laws of different states; and their 
effect in producing plural legal marriages. Formerly 
a marriage valid in one, was no marriage at all in 
another, now what is valid in one is valid in all, and 
this enables a man to have several wives, provided 
they live, or be married in different states. Mr. 
Willson shows that a a lawyer was spoiled in 
making a journalist, and possibly a great novelist. 
Lovell & Co., New York, are the publishers. 


“The Millenial Dawn” is the title of a book issued 
in the interest of Bible study, as it relates to good 
places of unfolding, and guiding the feet of his 
chosen from the earliest, until these later days. It is 
accompanied by a chart of thc ages; and a diagram 
showing the comparative number of the heathen, 
and the different religions, with the Christian follow- 
ing. The author is Charles T. Russel, and it is issued 
by the Zions Watch-Tower Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


“THE announcement of the Century Magazine 
Company for the coming year shows the high spirit 
of enterprise and intelligent liberality which guides 
its pages. ‘‘ Ranch Life in the Far West,’ by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, an Acadian story, by Cable, and a 
novelette by Stockton, are among the good things 
provided the readers. The October number was dis- 
tinguished by a fine portrait of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


‘THE VENDETTA. —A new edition of this power- 
ful novel, by Marie Corelli, has been issued in cloth 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. It isa story of Italian love, 
and revenge of sohorrible and ghastly a character as 
to require an Italian imagination to conceive it, and 
a fiend or madman to carry it out. The author tries 
hard, but no woman could be made wicked enough 
to merit such punishment; and “ Vendetta, there- 
fore, though written with strength and intensity of 
passion, fails artistically of its purpose. 


,HARPERS’ MAGAZINE for November was an espe- 

Cially fine number, rich in entertaining and useful 
articles. The historic account of the old Norman 
Chateau of Chantilly, which the Duc d’Aumale lately 
gave to France, was worth the cost of the number, 
and the same may be said of Miss Amelie Rives’ 
story of ‘Arnon.’ The announcements for the 
coming yearof this old and popular magazine are 
very attractive. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE signalizes the completion 
of its first year by the publication of a beautiful 
Christmas number. Its contents are chiefly poetry, 
fiction, and literature appropriate tothe season. The 
number of illustrations are increased, and represent 
the original work of American artists and engravers. 
be cover is enriched bya special border printed in 
gold. 


CupPpLes & HuRD, the publishers, of Boston, have 
rescued the memory of Matthew C. Perry, who 
opened the doors of Japan, from oblivion by making 
the truly illustrious, yet almost forgotten, hero the 
subject of a handsome illustrated biography, which 
a to have a place in every American boy’s 

ry. 


THERE are now at the art roomsof Mr. Edward 
Greey, No. 20 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
the finest Japanese bronzes ever seen out of 14 n. 
Among them are gigantic lamps and beautifu Sun- 


tains for grounds and conservatories, ancient figures, 
and old and modern examples of Japanese and Chi- 
nese metal work. There are sweet-toned temple bells, 
and curious leather pouches with metal fittings. 
There are also wonderfully carved ivories, ‘‘Old Ne- 
tc ki,’ some rare lacquers and brocades, and very 
unusual specimens of armor, besides swords, dirks, 
aud other implements of warfare. 


Literary Notes. 


_Cupples & Hurd, of Boston, have in preparation a 
life of Raphael, translated by Miss Sarah H. Adams 
from the German of Hermann Grimm. 


Donn Piatt is writing a book, to be entitled, ‘“The 
Shadow Side of the Great Republic.” It gives the 
reverse of the shield whose effulgence was set forth 
in ‘‘ Fifty Years of Triumphant Democracy,’ by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. . 


Charles Frederick Holder, Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Science, has issued through Charles 
Seribner’s Sons “ Living Lights,” a ular ac- 
count of phosphorescent animals and vegetables. 
The book is beautifully bound and illustrated, and 
written in a style calculated to interest the general 
public in the fascinating secrets of science. 


‘“A Bunch of Violets’’ is the title of the new art 
book for this year, by Miss Irene E. Jerome of Chica- 
go. the third in the delightful series of these exquis- 
sitely made gift books published each year by Lee & 
Shepard. In ‘‘A Bunch of Violets’ Miss Jerome 
has demonstrated the same delicate taste in her de- 
sigus and the same peerless skill in their execution 
which she has shown jin all her previous works of 
art. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of ‘‘The Light of 
Asia,’’ has published a volume of poems which con- 
tains original pieces. One of these, ‘‘In an Indian 
Temple,” is a dialogue between an English official, 
a nautch dancer and a Brahmin priest, and em- 
bodies some Hindoo metaphysics and moral ques- 
tions in a light lyrical setting, full of oriental color. 


The Christmas number of the London Jilustrated 
News, now re-printed weekly in this country, is a 
magnificent number. It has long been a prized 
feature of the holiday season, and, pictorially and 
otherwise, is fully up to its previous standard. 


The last literary prize competition offered by the 
Berlin cho is for the best poem in praise of the 
mother-in-law. The St. James’s Gazet/e says it is a 
curious coincidence that the new comedy announced 
by ‘“Giinther,’’ bears the title of ‘“‘The Mother-in- 
Law.”’ This German playwright, it may not be 
generally known, is a lady, and she seems to have 
been moved by a chivalrous desire to rescue from 
calumny one of the most abused characters of her 
own sex; for it is understood that the mother-in-law 
is the true heroine of the play. 


The Grand Duchess Sophie, of Saxony, has en- 
trusted the new publication of Goethe's collected 
works to a Wiemar publisher. The first division of 
this edition will consist of a poet’s literary works 
proper; the second division will be devoted to his 
scientific works ; the third to his diaries, etc.; and 
the fourth will contain his voluminous letters. 


An Arabic book about Arabians will shortly be 
published in Berlin. The work is entitled ‘‘Memoirs 
of a Princess,’ and the authoress is the sister of 
the present Sultan of Zanzibar. The Princess of 
Zanzibar is known in German society as ‘ Frau 
Ruete.’”’ She isimbued with European notions and 
has received European culture. 


ueen Victoria’s daughter, Princess Christian, has 
foilowed up her successful ‘Princess Alice Let: 
ters,’ with the Memoirs of Wilhelmine, Margra- 
vine of Baireuth. The Margravine was the favorite 
sister of Frederick the Great of Prussia, and her me- 
moirs present a very fascinating picture of the secret 
incidents of his reign. The translating has been 
done in an honest, straightforward manner, with no 
straining after literary effect. Itis an exceedingly 
interesting book, not only on account of the rank of 
the author and editor, but because it is an important 
historical story, well told. The book is published by 
the Harpers. - 
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_— readers of GoDEy will find in the 

present (January) number a wealth of 
good things; and not one that has not inter- 
The front page picture is 
copied from a portrait of Lady Loraine and 
her daughter, by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, 
the famous Philadelphia artist, now resident 
in London. A second picture gives a glimpse 
of some of the treasures of the celebrated 
‘Green’ Vaults’? of Dresden; while the 


est and value. 


colored” Needle-work Sheet reproduces a 
beautiful old “Kells” design from modern 
art embroidery upon linen, executed by 
women in Donegal County, Ireland. 


The reading matter is choice and original. 
Mrs. Croly gives us ‘‘’ Two Sides to the (Suf- 
frage) Question.”” We have the first install- 
ment of ‘‘The Representative from Rac- 
coon :’’ a capital story of American life, by 
the author of ‘‘Chronicles of Cloversville,’’ 
‘“‘The Philosopher of Tirl’s Row,” etc. 
“A Battle for Birthright’? is continued. 
and there are excellent complete stories: 
*‘An Expensive Girl,” and a ‘‘ Washington 
Romance.’’ ‘‘Half Hours with Classic Au- 
thors’’ is begun in this number, and letters 
upon ‘‘Home and Society,’’ by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, author of ‘‘Social Cus- 
toms.’”? There is a letter from New York by 
Jenny June. ‘‘Chat with Correspondents,”’ 
by the Editor. A valuable summary of pro- 
gressive events under the head of ‘‘ To-day 
and To-morrow.’”’ An interesting ‘‘ House 
and Home” department. ‘‘ Far and Near 
Club” for the girls. A beautiful illustrated 
‘“Work-Table,”’ and original fashions illus- 
trated and practically written about. 

In February will be begun Edgar Faw- 
cett’s latest novelette, ‘‘ Two Enemies,” a 
charming story; one of the best that the 
brilliant author of ‘‘Social Silhouettes,”’ 
‘‘ Rutherford,” ‘An Ambitious Woman,”’ 
‘‘'The House at Highbridge,’’ etc., etc., has 
ever written. 

We are also happy to announce for Feb- 
ruary, ‘“‘ Mothers and Daughters,’’ by Helen 
Campbell, author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty,”’ 
and an illustrated sketch with portrait of 
‘“‘The House of Whittier.” We have also a 
sketch of ‘‘What Some Philadelphia Wo- 
men are Doing,” by Miss Anne Wharton, 
author of ‘‘ Sketches of Noted Women.” 


We are able to announce for March, a 
PORTRAIT and SKETCH of MRs. &. J. NIcH- 
OLSON, editor and proprietor of the New 
Orleans Picayune, the only woman editor 
and proprietor of a great daily in the United 
States. The sketch will be from the bright 
and able pen of ‘‘ Catherine Cole.”’ 

We are most gratified also to be able to 
announce, for the near future, articles on 
‘‘ Tricycling,’’ for ladies, and other out-door 
sport: by Charles Richard Dodge, formerly 
editor of Outing, and a series of articles on 
the leading Women’s Colleges, illustrated ; 
beginning with the “Harvard Annex,” and 
continuing with Wellesley, by Mary T. 
Kinney, of the staff of the Century. 


SES! ER 
SUBSCRIBER writes the following 
kind words : 

‘May I offer my congratulations upon the 
wonderful improvement in GODEy’s since 
Mrs. Croly has assumed control? It is, 
indeed, as nearly perfect as a magazine could 
be, and just what is most needed for those 
who are not fortunate to be in or near the 
great metropolis to see and shop for them- 
selves. 

With best wishes for the continuance of 
the very excellent old GODEY, as it is to-day, 

I am yours very cordially, 

Little Rock, Ark. 


itech ales sac > 
ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK for December 
is the most interesting number that has 
been issued under the new régime, if, indeed, 
it is not the most interesting number ever 
issued under the above name. Aside from 
the usua] well-conducted departments, the 
present issue is devoted almost entirely to 
Christmas literature. The stories are short 
and bright, and will undoubtedly be more 
enjoyable reading, coming as they do so near 
the day, the romances of which they tell.— 
Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
Se 
ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK for December 
appears in a pretty cover slightly 
changed in color and style. It contains a 
fine engraving of its editor, Mrs. J. C. Croly, 
Jenny June, and when the stories, poetry and 
the entire amount and variety of matter is 
considered, the wonder is that so much cam 
be crowded into the space. Mrs. Croly has 
certainly produced an excellent Christmas 
number, which will be heartily received.— 
Mass. Ploughman, Boston, Mass. 


L. L. S. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1888. 


TO THE READERS AND PATRONS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


This oldest of the magazines enters upon 
the fifty-eighth year of its existence under 
the happiest auspices. For many years it 
has been known as the faithful representative 
of Fashions and polite literature. 

It has now added to these, under the edit- 
orship of Mrs. Croly, so long and so well 
known as Jenny June, practical features of 
the highest value to woman in the household, 
as wife, mother and lady. 

The story department will be cultivated 
assiduously, and from its most attractive 
point of view. A serial will be begun with 
the December number by Mrs. Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin, daughter of ex-Vice President Ham- 
lin, and author of “‘A Politician’s Daughter,” 


entitled 
A Battle For Birthright. 


We are also negotiating for a continued 
for short 


stories by well-known writers; for repre- 


story by an eminent author; 


sentative sketches of distinguished women, 
and other literary features of interest. 


We are happy to announce the issue, in 
1888, beginning with the January number, of 
aSerial Story by a popular contributor to 
the “Old’? GopEy, Mr. David Lowrey, 
entitled “‘ THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RAC- 
coon.” The story deals with characteristic 
phases of American life, is piquant, original, 
and racy of the soil. The elements in it are 
well contrasted, and every personage some 
one youknow. The “‘Representative’’ is as 
much a take as Col. Sellers. 

In the corps of contributors of stories, 
sketches and poems for 1887, are John 
Habberton, author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies;” 
M. French Sheldon, author-translator of 
“‘Salaambo ;”” Miss M. C. L. Reeves, author of 
“Pilot Fortune,’? and other works; Miss 
Kate Sanborn, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 


ton, ‘Katherine Armstrong;’’ Prentice 
Mulford, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs, 
S. B. Stebbins, author of ‘‘Annals of a 
Baby,”’ etc.; Mrs. Frances Howe Hall, Mrs. 
E. M. Babcock, “‘ Leigh North,” Mrs. A. D. 
McLean, Mrs. E. M. Tyng, and many others 
equally prominent and well known in the 
world of letters. 


The series of articles upon topics interesting 
to women, by the editor, have been said 
by many, to be alone worth the price of the 


magazine. 

The story matter will be increased in the 
future, and every effort made to render it of 
continued interest to readers by the employ- 
ment of the best pens; including in addition 
to those named, others abroad and at home, 
who can add interest to its pages. In the 
present number (November) is a charming 
story by John MHabberton, ‘‘ Poonthie’s 
Thanksgiving Turkey,” and others, by well- 
known authors. The December number will 
contain stories by Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, 
and also by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, whose 
portrait and biographical sketch, by Mrs. 
Croly, appear in the November number, 
with other stories and pictures of exceptional 
interest. A portrait of Jenny June, with 
sketch by the editor of the Weekly N. Y. 
World, Mr. Thos. E. Wilson, author of 
“Three Wives,’’ the ‘“‘ Problem of Poverty,” 
etc., will appear in the December number. 

The FasHIons have presented original 


styles from such houses as Redfern, Arnold 
& Constable, of New York; Lord & Taylor, 


and artists in London and Paris. The de- 
partment has not been confined to conven- 
tional styles, but has illustrated novel and 
many practical ideas, illustrative of new de- 
partures in dress, or current opinion. 
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One of the additional features proposed 
for the Fashion Department is a folded Sheet 
of Designs for the front pages, which will 
give the back as well as front view of dresses 
and the arrangement of drapery, which is 
now of the first importance. 

The ‘‘Work Table’’ has been supplied 
with original and valuable designs, and will 
continué to be a department of great interest 
and value, contributed to by such authorities 
as Katherine Armstrong, Mrs. E. M. Tyng, 
Agnes Crane, Miss Ella Levy and others. 


A feature ofspecial interest for the coming 
year will be a series of papers on “The 
Etiquette of Home and Society,” by Mrs. 
Frances Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, to begin with the January 
number. 

Another important series of literary inter- 
est, will be ‘‘Half Hours with Classic Au- 
thors,’’ by Frances Shaw; and contributions 
by Kate Sanborn. 


The ‘‘ House and Home” Department de- 
serves careful perusal by mothers and house- 
keepers; the suggestive series of articles by 
Dr. May-dew, and the clever, bright papers 
of Mrs. E. M. Babcock, whose ‘‘Over the 
Fence, or What One Woman Says to An- 
other,” is one of the most original features 
ever introduced into this or any other 
periodical. 

Chats with Correspondents 


by the Editor, and “The Record of Women,” 
are features constantly growing in interest, 
and are particularly addressed to subscribers 
and readers, for whom they form a means of 
communication with the Editor and the out- 
side world. 

The ‘‘Far and Near’’ club for girls is also 
a new department and departure for GoDEy, 
but one that we hope will be acceptable to 
young readers. 

Whatever can be done, the reader of 
GopEy’s Lapy’s Book may rely upon it will 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


be done to maintain its traditions and render 
it still more attractive and interesting to its 
friends, whom we ask in sending their names 
to add one more from their friends, so that 
1888 may be a truly thanksgiving year to the 
veteran lady’s magazine of America. 

The price remains at $2.00 per year, with 
premium to each subscriber, .and one to club 
raisers, when subscriptions are taken at $2 
each. Address Publishers GopEy’s Lapy’s 
BOOK, 1224 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


<0 


Premiums for 1888. 


We beg to call the attention of the old and 
new friends of GopEy’s LApDy’s Book to 
this fact, that we send out only choice arti- 
cles for premiums, objects that any lady 
may be glad to have or to give. We have 
carefully revised our lists, excluding all that 
is not first class, and selecting that which is 
not only attractive, but has intrinsic value, 
The editor personally selected a silver tea- 
set recently for a club-raiser, which was the 
best to be found. It was the Queen Anne 
pattern, satin finish, with beveled edges, and 
the best quadruple plate. Nothing finer 
could be purchased. 


NAPKIN RING IN OXYDIZED SILVER. 


The representations we make can be abso- g 
lutely relied upon; and those interested im b 
getting up clubs, or in asking their owl © 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


names to our lists of subscribers, are cordially 
invited to read and consider the inducements 
we offer to take such trouble as is involved 
in getting up a club, and in adding one name 
totheirown. For single subscribers at $2, we 
effer a choice of a rich chased and highly 
finished, or oxydized napkin ring; the latter 
very artistic; or a handseme butter knife, a 
Favorite Cook-Book, or one of Jenny June’s 
Manuals on “ Knitting,’’ or ‘‘ Needle Work,”’ 
or ‘‘Letters and Monograms ;”’ or instead of 
any of these, one of the following charming 
Booklets : 

‘“‘GEMS FROM THE BROWNINGS.”’ 

‘‘CHIPS FROM SHELLEY.”’ 


‘““FAVORITE HYMNS OF HENRY WARD 


BEECHER.”’ 

The first has card photograph of Robert 
Browning on terra-cotta cover, gold letter- 
ing, done by hand, and is tied with three 


shades of terra-cotta silk. Printed on tinted 


paper. 
The “Shelley’’ booklet in gold, lettered 

upon white parchment and the 

“Beecher Hymns” are gold lettered upon 


cover, 


pressed parchment cover. 


For ¢wo names at $2 each, we will send to 
each one, any one of the above articles; or 
we will send a “‘ Booklet,’’ or the ‘‘ Favorite 
Cook-Book,’’ ‘“Three Thousand Things worth 
Knowing,” or any one of ‘“‘Jenny June’s 
Manuals,’’ to one, and a volume of Dickens, 
a standard book of poetry (any author may 
be selected), or Mrs. Croly’s ‘‘Cookery and 
Housekeeping”? book, to the second who 
sends the other name with her own. 


For ¢hree names at $2 each, we will send 
to each subscriber, either of the first articles 
mentioned, except the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser, a pair of napkin rings, a pair 
of butter knives, an ‘‘ Individual Pepper and 
Salt Set”? of cut ruby or amber glass, in rich 
silver stand, or Mrs. Croly’s “Cookery and 
Housekeeping’ book. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM BUTTER DISH (SATIN FINISH). 


For four names at $2 each, we will send 
either of the first named articles to each sub- 
scriber, excepting the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser a silver-cup, chased and gold- 
lined, or a pair of napkin rings or butter 
knives, and a book of poems, or Mrs. Croly’s 
‘“‘Cookery and Housekeeping ”’ book. 

For five names at $2 each, we will send, 
as before stated, to each one, and to the club- 
raiser, ‘a pair of napkin rings and a pair of 
butter knives, or a gold-lined silver cup, 
satin finished, or the individual pepper and 
salt stand, avd any book selected from those 
mentioned, or a bed-room clock of guaran- 
teed quality. 

For six subscribers, at $2 each, we will 
send to each one as stated above, and to the 
club-raiser, a beautiful cut glass pickle stand, 
in white, blue or canary glass, with fork, and 
set in an elegant high silver stand. This is 
a very desirable premium. 

For seven names at $2 each, we will send 
any one of the first premiums, with the ex- 
ception of napkin rings, as previously stated, 
to each and every subscriber, and either the 
rich pickle stand and a sugar shell spoon, or 
a handsome breakfast castor, with cut-glass 
bottles and fine finish, or our SPECIAL PREM- 
IUM BUTTER DISH to the-club-raiser. 

For eight names at $2 each, we will send, 
in addition to first premiums, as stated, a 
very handsome silver cake stand, of refined 
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and elegant pattern, or a perfume and jewel 
casket, or the PREMIUM BUTTER DISH, satin 
finish, to the club-raiser. 

For nine subscribers at $2 each, we will 
give, in addition to premium to each sub- 
scriber, the cake stand, satin finished, or the 
“perfume and jewel holder” combined, to 
tke club-raiser. 
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PRUIT STAND IN CUT-GLASS, SAPPHIRE, WHITE OR 
CANARY AND SILVER. 


For fen subscribers at $2 each, we will give 
in addition to the premium to each, as stated 
above, avery rich and handsome fruit stand 
ef cut-glass, in white or sapphire or canary, 
warranted, and set in silver, a very rich and 
costly article, to the club-raiser. 

The napkin rings are reserved for single 
subscribers, or club premiums, because they 
cannot be afforded in addition to other ex- 
pensive club premiums. 

We shall keep adding all the time to our 
choice of fine premiums, and our subscribers 
may rely upon the word being as good as the 
bond. Begin early. 

BE SURE AND NAME THE PREMIUM 
YOU SELECT. IT SAVES MUCH TIME AND 
TROUBLE. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


MAKE ONE EFFORT FOR THE SAKE OF 
THE OLD ‘“‘GODEY,’? AND ONE AS A WEI- 
COME TO THE NEW ‘“‘GODEY.”’ 


Terms Always In Ad- 
vance. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, Premium includ- 
ed, (postage paid), TWO DOLLARS. 

Write your name plainly, with Post Office, 
County and State. Say which premium you 
want, and enclose $2 in money order, postal 
nove, express money order, check, green- 
backs or postage stamps; (if either of the 
last two, send in registered letter.) 


Extraordinary Rates 
to Clubs. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK takes a new de- 
parture this year, and offers to clubs and club- 
raisers where Premiums are not Desired, 
a club price cheaper than any other, and 
more desirable for club-raisers. A compari- 
son of Gopry’s club rates with those of 
others will soon convince all club-raisers 
that they can secure a club quicker, and do 
better for themselves by working for GODEY 
than for any other publication. CLUB- 
RAISERS CAN ADD TO THEIR CLUBS AT 
ANY TIME DURING THE YEAR. 


TERMS TO CLUB-RAISERS ONLY, WITHOUT 
PREMIUMS. 


2 Copies, 
3 Copies, 
4 Copies. 
5 Copies, 
6 Copies. 
& Copies, 
10 Copies, 
12 Copies, 
15 Copies, 
35 Copies, 
50 Copies, 


Free copy to club-raiser. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


To Enjoy Life, 


One must have good health, 
and good health depends on 
the condition of the Blood. 
When the spirits are depressed, 
the nerves unstrung, the appe- 
tite impaired, or the brain 
clouded and weary, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


at once. The symptoms indi- 
cate the need of a blood-purifier. 
Don't delay till the disorder be- 
comes chronic, and all the more 
difficult of cure. 


‘People who work in mills, shops, 
and factories get their systems loaded 
with impurities from the oil, dust, and 
other injurious matters with which they 
come in contact. To all sufferers from 
these causes, I recommend, from per- 
sonal experience, the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It stimulates the circulation, 
thoroughly renovates the blood, and 
keeps the blood-making organs in 
healthy action. I have known many remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.”— RoBert Dawson, 126 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass. 

“ About a year ago I found myself in failing health. I suffered indescribably 
from stomach trouble, blood disorder, and various weaknesses, and almost de- 
spaired of relief. Thinking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me I began 
taking it, and am pleased to state that a few bottles wrought an entire change in 
my condition. My health has been restored by the use of this medicine, and I 
feel stronger and more vigorous than I have for many years.”—Mary A. GARLAND 
1407 Michigan ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DRESS THE HAIR 


With Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Its lasting perfume, cleanliness, and bene- 
ficial effects on the scalp commend it for universal toilet use. It keeps 
the hair soft and silken, preserves its color, prevents it from falling, and, 
if the hair has become weak or thin, promotes a new growth. 


“To restore the original color of my hair, which had turned pre- 
maturely gray, I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with entire success. I cheer- 
fully testify to the efficacy of this preparation,’’ — Mrs, P. H. Davipson, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


P carneicn’s SOLUBLE FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
_Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. | 


" In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


FASHIONS ARE ALL RIGHT IN THEIR WAY, 


but it was long ago discovered that the surest way R 
a man’s heart is by tempting and pandering to his 
appetite; and it has been demonstrated that 


The Henis Fruit Press 
and Vegetable Strainer 


furnishes you with the best means of doing so. Potatoes 
are mashed BETTER, Sauces of all kinds are strained 
BETTER, and Grapes, Plums, Currants and other Fruits 
for Jellies, Jams and Wines 
are pressed BETTER than can 
be done in ANY OTHER WAY, 
AS A COLANDER IT HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





Stained fingers are avoided, 
The work is done more quick- || 
ly, and the results are far 
more satisfactory in every 
way, than any colander, press 
or strainer heretofore used 
can accomplish. Always 
ready. Easilyused. Easily 
cleaned. Price, 50 cts. If 
you can’t get one from your 
dealer, send 60 cts. and a 
- ae will be mailed. 


Manufactured only by 


CHAS. F. HENIS €0., 
448 N. Tth St., Philada., Pa 


IMPROVED SCALE, 
73 Octaves, 3-Stringed, and every Improvemes® 


The tones are sweet and full, with a fine 
singing quality. The construction is very 
solid, insuring great durability. The cases 
are elegantly finished in rosewood, mahogany, 
ebonized, French walnut. Every Piano War- 
ranted six years, to give entire satisfaction. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will sell new pianos in all parts of the coun- 
try, near and distant, on the following easy terms: 


$25 CASH and $10 MONTHLY 


for the balance until all paid. Prices range fromZ 
$250 to $450. Illustrated Catalogue and reducedS&s 
price-list mailed on application. 


HORACE WATERS & co, 


WAREROOMS: 124 FIFTH AVE. ‘ 
FACTORY: 344 AND 346 EAST 234 ST. + NEW bast 
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ee $$ —______ 


gs ieeinetee tenia al - ; 
See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage. 








Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS, < It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America, 


WHY SUFFER IN SILENCE? D 5 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOT 
“KIMIKI" = a with a en i. 
will relieve you. 75 cts. by mail. Send for | MEDICATED 

circular. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. COM LEXION 
“5 9 Send 20cents for a package of Plush, — Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
Ladies Silk, sot, one bE? + ae moves an pimples, freckles and discolorations. .'vt 
_ RES. 10 BOUAED ENS. 0 SS ee __ sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. in stamps by 
the Largest Establishment in the World for Jd. A. POZZONI, 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair @ St. Louis, Mo 


and Scalp, Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, 
| 














Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, aa 
Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, Bl’k Heads, 
Pitting, etc., and their treatment. Sen 


A book for every woman. 
ALICE B. ———- x. D. 
10c. for book of 50 pages, 4th edition. Sample pages EE, 


Dr. JOHN H. WOODB The most popular work for 
87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 90,000 SOLD Cloth,$2.00 
Established 1870. Inventor of Facial | 3 Mor., $2.75 
Appliances, Springs, etc, Six Parlors’ | §ANITARY PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ill, 


CI sen om | Sav 
P ? ilver) s for your address in the 
TH E oO { U M dd A B i | | CENTS Pagente Directory,” which goes whirk 
} 
} 








d ll over the United States, you will get hun- 

her “ by the anole of Dr. H. i. Kane. J Author 3 dreds of samples, circulars, books, newspapers, 
—valietd °° sDmh Tin : ; magazines, ete., from those who want agents. You 
+ Drugs that Enslave,” (Pub. Lindsay & Blakiston, will get lots of good reading free, and be WELL PLEASED 
Phila ) Deseriptive Book with endorsements by 300 phy- with the small investment. List containing name 
sicians, description, prices. &c. Dr. KANE (formerly Sup’t sent to each person answering this advertisement. 
De Quincy Hospital), 16+ Fulton Street, New York. Zz. DB ¢AMPBELL. 99 Boyleston, Indiana. 





* 50 GOLD DOLLARS vou. # 


A GREAT OFFER BY RELIABLE PUBLISHERS. 
TO D i E sy We want 200,000 more subscribers and are willing to pay you handsomely 
LA if you will aid usina very genteel and easy way. We publish every month 
an elegantly illustrated paper (now in its third volume) devoted to Fashions, new styles of Fancy Work, 
Household Matters, Fascinating Stories, Poetry, &c. Favorably known among its 850,000 readers, as 


nde paper THE HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY. 


Special! articles from the pens of Josiah Alien’s Wife, J. T. Trowbridge, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Rose Terry Cooke, Oliver Optic, Marion Harland, Doug'as Frazer, Edmund 
Kirke, Verend Minster and other favorably and well known authors will appear. 


OUR OFFER! ($6.58 ACTUAL VALUE FOR 50 CTS.) 


In Addition To The Gold 
As a special premium offer, to at once secure the 200,000 subscribers, we shall give to every person 
who cuts out this adv’t and returns it to us, —_— 7 er with 50 CENTS, one years’ subscription to 
The Heuschold Monthly, and one of our King ' 
paid. The patterns Materials in this outfit ‘ 
THE “KING” STAMPING OUT . $x4in. 1 Bird on Wing 4x4 in. 1 
Cluster Roses 4 in. 








Al- 

h, designed ex- 
Pressly for this outfit. 1 C 
Cluster of Nasturtiums 
1 New Design of Blosso: 9 b \\Y % 
leaves 8 in. h. 1 Cute Design 11 & ~ winkles, 1Cluster Daisies. 1 Rose 

Spinning 6 in, high. 1 Gay ey b ¥}) Bud with Leaves, 3 Bugs. 1 Design 
Cluster of es6x7in. 1 Outline AAA) ) fen and Chickens. 1 Forget- 
cies Sxein, 1 Octiine donee of onl Sprays Daisies, “1 Spray Lily of the 
‘ x ine 0! 4 \ prays 18 Lily of the 

in. r Butte Us 
Righ.1 Claste: r reups 6 in. §) Valley and 18 other full sie designs. 


and ele- 
X 68 newly nt aS 


In 
pray Lea 3 
Design for Pen Wiper gan for Kensington ting 
rasene and Ribbon Work, Fancy Stitches &c., &c._ With box of powd con ] oleate ilinetrestions 
ork, es &c. wide 4 f 
for doing all of the above described fancy’ work. No trashy goods. ail packed? @ neat box and 
Cuaranteed exactly as represented or money refunded. 
te" Cat out this advertisement and enclose it with 50 Cents Postal Note or stamps, and we will send 


The Houschold Monthly and our great King Stamping Out&t, by return mail free and post-paid. 

. IN COLD given to the subscriber who sends us the largest list of subscribers before Ma 1888 in 

aden J+ our Tiberal | premium offers Every club subscriber gets the King Outfit, - , &e, at sb oes. each. 
&@ The paper alone ts worth double what is charged for the 1 


THE HOUSEHOLD PUBLISHING CO., 23 Willow St., LYNN, MASS. 
RNS TET RS 
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S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies whohave 
regular fealures and@ would be accorded the pa! nS 
beauty were tt not for a complexion. oall : 

we recommend DR. HEBRA S VIOLA CREAM as . 

ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and 

ad complexion to one of natural health and unblemished 

auty. It ecvres oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 

dlotches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections 7s the 

skin. The wrinkles of old age disappear by its 

It is not acosmetic but a cure, yet is better for the ‘oilet table : 

than powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid waa 

receipt of 50 cents. 

Testimonials free, G.C. BITTNER & CO,, Tolede, a 


WINTER READING FREE! 


We will send a copy ofa charming complete novel by Mra 
May Agnes Fleming entitled “ Sim Noe.’a HKIR,” also a sample 
copy of THe Propie’s Home Journat, a large 16-page rye 
trated literary paper, Free to any one sending @ two-ceng” 
stamp for postage. Address F, M. LUPTON, Publisher, Sends 
65 Murray Street, New York. 











. with 
ill Colored r tntem, 5 
tells all hon THE | BEST GARDEN, FAB & 


SEEDS 


and Valuable ote, Books on Garden Topics. 
EKOVE ELTIESIn Veretables and 
a po-tal for the 


Ww. ATLEE | BURPEE & co. PHILADELPHIA PA. 





NOVELTY SPOOL-HOLDER, 314:: nog 114 of the very ‘SONGS. 
est American composi- 
With Thread-Cutter Attached. nian ar pe Me ry erg 


Fastens to dress button while knitting, plete, also White Wings, Rock-a-Bye, Baby,” 
crocheting or sewing. Made of silver and Cricket on the Hearth. Above samples an 
spring wire. Fits any size spool. Every catalogue to any address for 12 cents in stamps 
lady needs it. Sample 1sc., two for 2s, GALAXY OF MUSIC, 408 Wash. St., Boston, M 


dozen 75c. Stamps taken. Agts wanted. 
STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


By return mail. Full Description Moody’s| QBESITY easily. pleasantly and certainly cured, withed 

FREE New Tailor System of Dress Cutting. hardship or snescatiog drew. i. 
MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. A yeheiie seetie, showing how + can oe dectrayel : 

VROOM & FOWLER’S Military merely lessen a) and the canse removed, together wi e Pee 

USE shaving soap, 12 Gold st.,N.¥. | Sription, advice, and fall explanation HOW TO ACK seul 











se work on corpulency ever issued.””"—Med. 5 


AND NEVER Address : K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 
WEAR OUT. 


: positively cured by the gi 
SOLD * by Jewelers, By mail, 25c. Circuiars, free. CATARR German Remedy, Sam 
. 8, Bircu & Co., 184 Lewis Street, N. Y, package an: and book for 4 bent 
GIVEN AWAY! Aa . instamps. E. H. Medical Cosy East Hampton, Cont, 
2 4 é package 
SEED mixed Flower seeds (500 kinds) with OF ee hoe SAMPLE c CAR RDS, 
Park’s (richly illustrated) Floral wip ie Make Meer. All for & two mm 
Guide, all for two stamps. Send at once. Tell all CARD WORKS, CabizZ, Es 


your friends. G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. CORSETS — 4 


Sr CANCER: ER -samnp URED! DI a | with Feather, 
SecA a The best ever made.——————Ask your Dealer one 
Dr. & 

















Al, He Ie 
—— — Cured in 10 t 
PACK Mar 10 0 Some Cards, Ove Pach Revert Cards, Ons Pack s. lo pay till cured. 
ONE Flirtation Cards, Ove Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Af otto Oracle, ey Tishene. Lebanon, Ohio. 





with whic eb you can tell any person's age; aod Jarge sample 
deo Name Cards, All for caly 0 2-cout samp. Banner Card Co., Cadia, O. $5rn TO $8 A DAY. Samples les worth $1 


fort yr. SMITH’S (16-p.) HERALD, Phila es not under horves feet. 
REE. trial. LU Send 12¢c. for I year’s postage. SREWOTES 1 SAFETY REIN HOLDER 60., Bolly, 


and join our CONUNDRUM CLUB. Bic PRIzEs. ~ OPIUA Habit Cured sntietactory| ee 
Prof, J. M. BARTON, 25th Wa 2: noatl, 7 


y1C§ Send 4 cents postage, and FUN Cards, scrap pictures. and book of beaut 

















oe rae sent ns pone sample cards for 2cts. A. B. HINES, Cad 
aperunentel pieces. BOOKS. Catalogue free. We 
Agents wanted, Address, 8, F.1 TRIFET, Boston, M. ASS. | BUILDING Etnctocc: 23 Warren St., Ne 


_ JOSEPH CiLLorr's ee et nth 


351, 170, and his other styles, — 








“et 


F SSPE RAT SSS 
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CEU, [seers 
abate WELL FITTING 
Hl CORSET only sup- 
# ports and should 
never bind the form. It 
should be flexible, so well 
made that bones neither 
break nor protrude to rub 
holes in the clothing, and 
short enough to allow the 
wearer to sit or stoop with 
comfort. 

The special and admirable qualities of the 
adjustable DUPLEX combine every requisite 
of health, ease, style and durability. Its 
bones diverging from a point under the arm 
prevent undue pressure on the hips. The 
straps and buckles admit of perfect and ready 
adaptation to the form. Double seams, 
bones and steels, together with other valua- 
ble features, have caused the corset to grow 
in popular favor every succeeding year, until 
it 6 now in the hands of all first-class job- 
bers, and nearly twelve thousand retail deal- 
ers in the States and Territories. 

In view of the length of time the DUPLEX 
has been on the market, its low price con- 
sidering the excellence of materials and 
workmanship, and its sustained popularity 
through a test of twelve years, the manufac- 
turers think they may justly claim for it first 
place as the standard corset of the country. 


The DUPLEX received first award at the 
great Adelaide Exposition of 1887, in Aus- 
tralia. 

WARRANTED. For sale everywhere. 
Sample by mail, post-paid for 


One Dollar. 
BORTREE MPG C0., Jackson, Mich. 


$60 New embossed scrap pictures and elegant sample 
cards for 10c, National Card Co., Camden, N. J. 








BUT BEFORE YOU GO, either as « 
teurist or setter, seud 26 ceuts fur a cop 
of Tus West Snore, a magazine which 
makes a specialty of illustrating and des- 
cribing the magaificent scenery of the 
West, its cities,towns and resources, It 
ig the only Illustra ed Magazine ov the 
Pacific coast, and has no superior in the 
Uniced States in artisticmerit. For $2.60 
it will be sent for one year, aud th: beau- 
ifal oleograph, “‘ Entrance to the Colum- 
bia River,” wiil be sent as a premium. 


Address L. SAMUEL, Puniisuse, Portland, Oregon. 


PATENTS THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No attorney’s fee until Patent 
ebtained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


1235 OLD VIOLINS! 


Violas, Cellos and Basses from Italy and Tyrol, $25 to 
$8500: 600 varieties new violins, 5Cc. to $150 each; ‘violin 
Cases, 50c. to $25; violin bows, l5c. to ; best Italian 
mountain gut violin strings, 20c. each; n (No. 19) 
violin strings, strongest in the world, l5c. each, or 7 for 
fi varnish, necks, backs, tops, ribs, etc.; instruction 
8 for all instruments; fine violin repairing; best 
assortment and lowest prices in America; send for cata- 
lbgue. BLIAS HOWE, 88 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








HOLIDAY The Novelty Rug Machine and 56 beau- 
tiful Colored Patterns, fac-similes, sent 
by mail we oni gt Any child can use 
it. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, 0. 





£74) 


COLOR. EVERYTHING. 


Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods, Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


*or gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and on! 
centsa kage. Also Artists’ Black for Ebo: ng. 
Sold Druggists everywhere. Send — for 
Sample Card, irections for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








siFo 


GHTFULLY 
Hee Y FRAGR ARS 


~ 


KVW N Cc) 


NO) HEALTHFUL LIQUID SUBSTITUTE "(C37 


TOOTH POWDER ™ 


®EEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS 
—_—~ + 
DIRECTIONS 
| DLP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONA FEW 
OnoPs of RusiFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


sealenenntammeentin 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PUT uP ey. 
E.W.HOYT & CO. 
PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE.: 
eee LOWELL MASS. 
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THE 


(REATAMERICAN 


NEWS 
DI 


Ok nducements ever of- 


a yo Now's your time to get 
—— for our celebrated 
and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go toss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or W ebster’ ‘3 GREAT. AS Ror full pe particulars address 
| GR EA ms 
$1 and 33 Vesey st. » NEW York. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES~ 
(avoid Agents and Dea!ers whose pro 
* fits and expenses double the cost on 





ranted 6 years, for 1932 We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcirculars to 


Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St.,. N. ¥. 


~ DANDRUFF 
should never b 
lected, ‘because 
natural end is @ 
BALDNESS§) 
The chief requim 
ment of the haing 
cleanliness— 
ough shampooing 
women once & 
night, and for 
once a week. 
best agent for 
purpose is 


FACKER'S TAR SOAP, 


ially for Nursery purposes and 
a Bealp Diseases. 26 cents. D 
phlet four cents. 


THE PACKER MF MFG. §. b0.N 100 Fulton St., New Vor ' 





C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 PrinceSt., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable 
Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments this season. ‘This 
will afford a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable 
direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possi- 
ble prices. Fashion book 
mailed free. 





Mis E, .M.VAN BRUNT’S 
[)REss REFORM PARLOR 


39 EAST 19TH STREET, 
BET. BROADWAY & 4TH AVE., NEW YORK. 


SOLE AGENT for Miss C. BATES celebrated 
Hygienic and Artistic Underwear for Women 
and Children, all being made under the super- 
vision of the 

BOSTON DRESS REFORM COMMITTEE. 

Wool, it Fitting Undergarments in Silk, 
erino and Lisle to order, if desired. 

The BATES WAISTS, a specialty. 
Also, a fult line of Ferris & Bros. Celebrated 
s. ‘‘Common Sense”? Cotded Waists for all 
ages, Dress Forms, Stocking Supporters, Abdominal 

dages, Breakfast Corsets, ctc. 
CORSE:S 
FOR EQUESTRIERNES, 


CORSETETTES 
FOR SEA SHORE BATHERS. 


| Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mailed Free. 
Orders by mail a specialty. 





furs) 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEE 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that 
excel in beauty, teeth whitened and cleansed 
that incomparative Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT.. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, ] 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and pre 
the TEETH from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six monthtey 





awit YC Sy 


WASTE: 
EMBROIDERY Ste 


~ pias seals 100 St 
1 note or 


BMEINTION THIS PAPER. ! 
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Entirely different. Greatest improvement. Its success is unprecedented. Gained ter popularity at home 
in three ‘months, without advertising, that all other Oxygen Treatments combined after twenty years of adver- 
tising. For Consumption, Catarrh, fay Fever, Asthma, Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Promration, and General Debility.’ Purifies and enriches the Blood. Home -atment ay all yA ee 
world. Interesting letters from prominent patients showing its great superiority, and Treatise Free by M 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 1235 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LADIES 
Dr. De La MONTE’S Wonderful Secret for 
Py poautifying the Complexion and developin - 
Form, Free! Wilcox hs Ss fic Co. Phila., 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE — 
PRACTICA PARMER jss=—ro" "ses 


FOR THE Fair SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 


. ‘ delicate, so dainty and refined, isa 

é Is 33 years old, has 16 Pages, 1S pub- . : most exquisite toilet preparation. 
| lished Every Week in the year, con- ™ It is the admiration of thousands 
. ° ’ of lovely American women who 
tains 14 Departments, treating of every =ge owe their beauty to its constant 


"y ° use. It will add brilliancy to a 
phase of Farm Work and Farm Life, by mnaitel"e charma, aan ae Oo 


Practical Farmers and the Best Writers had complexion as soft, transparent, 

: and pure as an infant's oO e 

in the country. Has the best Market . E fair sa who pride themselves on 

; ~ having the most delicate skin, this 

Reports. e 30,000 Subscribers pro R A >, toilet powder is becoming distin- 

founce it the Best Weekly Agri- gine. and is found among other 
a 


1 1 shionable surroundings upon the 
cultural Journal in the country. toilet tables of the elite. The Lablache Face Pow- 


Only pote is for sale by all druggists, or will be “es to 
address on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN. 


$1 Per Year, Postage Paid, | tom 3 wen seteceSoston, ass! = PS 


+ If you subscribe before Janu- 94 cra sibum sre and th lar an foe samy rk ne 




















ary 1, 1888, you will get the 
y ae » J 8 t FUN CARDS, set of Scrap Pictures, checker board, 
remaining numbers of this year a large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 
| agent’s outfit, 2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, Oo. 


gcse wae~A Beautiful Plush Casket 
eautiiu 
THE FARMER CO., mde Syme 
{120 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. oe 


As By a special arrangement with 

e Practical Farmer, Godey’s To introdue our Seeds 

Lady’s Book and the Farmer will SEEDS FREE. =: civitg away 
FREE. i 


I 
both be sent for one Year upon the| SSStrEE Woe eee ReE. i siclda as ota 
r beanti 


T per acre as 4 acres of wheat. 


Teceipt of $2. 5° by the Publishers of srouid be bead by all Farmers and Hn. od a 4 
Godey’ s Lady’s Book. thelr oni dress, 9. A. EVERITT & OO. Lo gine 8 cent 


NEW STAMPING QUTFIT FREE! 


OUR COUNTRY HOME, 1 mammoth 20 page, 80 col- 
umn Lilustrated Pa; 9 to idler fancy work , home decoration, fashions, 
housekeeping, stories, and a host of interesting matter for the home, written 
expressly for its columns by the best known writersintheland, Wishing to 
introduce it into new homes whereit has not already been taken, we make this 
great offer: Upon receiptof only 2e,, we will send Our Country Home 8 
months, and to me Ae iber we will also send free and post-paid, our New 
1888 Stamping Outfit, It contains 635 perforated patterns, all entirely new, 
and designed expressly for this outfit, ag f follows: gee wher Alphabet, 
12s jocks high; ic ificent —t - attern for lustre painting, 17x7 in.; 1 charm. 

oun omes,’’ for tapestry painting, 17!n. 1 Pansy 
ah for aren d Painting, 9 inches; 1 Senee for button hole sketch, 8 in. 
I cluster of Pine Cones, 73¢ in. } fine ase, Tin, l spray golden rod, 
ria. sgoouter vine — 4B Beaute ea ahead éta 1 design, tulips, Gin, 
acorn, in. 1 group dog roses, in, cracklework design, § in. 1 spray Ifliam } Bowe 5 

es or hair ion Sin. 1 laurel ay 5in. 1 bird on tree, oe tél, “Our Dog Hero,” 6 in. i aren fuschias, 4 

oy in, 1 spray fruit. 43¢ in ving bid, bag, Sm. 1 forget-me-not spray din. 4 barbotine vase,33¢ in, 3 yt 
vase. ng jar, l corner ~ ay cloth, | bumeh wild roses, 1 bird singing, 1 mon design, a! 1 bunch cherries, 


Lealls lilly, f golden rod. | cl ‘Srgus butterfly, 1 box stampin, 
for Using the Stamping Outfit,” rity “ Art tk Kensington eae ey Pain' ney Taner both ust out, teachin 
and crocheted at silk pares, end 0 varies of articles of perforated card board, cilecae Be, mal ab 
Se nuy Present, Remem ¢ entire outfit pasteretod card beset, wah pochats, ns 2S&e. for three months 
vow paper. Thisisa Y gee oe new stamping outfit and must not be confounded with the cheap, tek pny a ain 

e market, We send five subscriptions and five ontfits for ®1, perfect 
any dissatisfied subscriber, “Address, Publishers OUR COUNTY MOM, W 









































ORGANS. 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason 
@ Hamlin in 1861. Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have always maintained their supremacy over 
ali others, having received Highest Honors at 
all Great World’s Exhibitions since 1367. 


TESTIMONIALS 

















FROM 

Liszt, TH. THOMAS, 
GouNop, J. K. Pang, 
Saint Sakns, G. W. Morean, 
CaMPANINI, S. P. WARREN, 
X. SCHARWENKA, DUDLEY Buck, 
Srravss, P. S. GILMoRE, 
Nisson, W. L. Tomuins, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


THE LiszT ORGAN. 








PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR 


Improved Method of Stringi 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883, 
ARE CHARACTERIZED BY 


BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES 
GREATEST DURABILITY, 


Improved Method of § 


The Strings being directly see 
to the iron frame by metal fas 
will not require tuning one-qua: 
often as Pianos on the old system 




























FASHIONABLE MODELS: 


LiszT ORGAN, QUEEN’s MoDEL, 


i} 
| 


| 
| 


EoLIAN HARP ORGAN (AT $105), 
YACHT ORGAN (AT $22). | 





The excellence of the new mode of Piano consti 
invented by Mason & Hamlin in 182, has 
demonstrated, many excellent experts pronouneing#i Y 

* greatest improvement in Pianos of the century.” 


A circular, containing testimonials from three 
purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together 
descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 


a and Organs sold for cash or easy payment; 
rente 















BOSTON, 154 Tremont St. 






HANDS 
LEXION 


FOR SOFT WH ITE 
A FINE COMF 
Fe Oa a 


— | 


Notice is given to all farmers, fruit-growers, 
gardeners, stockmen, étc., that specimen 
copies of the RURAL NEW- YORKER, the 
leading American weekly of its class, will be 
mailed to all applicants, Address the 









RURAL NEW- YORKER, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 
me andl 








pa aatea or 
19 Murray St., N. Y. 


BOOK OF TYPE, 
eS 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO.,” 


NEW YORK, 46 East 14th St. (Union Square). 








CHICAGO, 149 Wabash ds 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ey) EP PS’s 


GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 

















PASTA rom ACS 


bf ; 
oneness Oty en eRe 
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; Indigestion & Dyspepsia / 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
URE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


' 

Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and | 

all Scrofulous Humors. | 

To One and All.—Are you suffering from a Cough, | 
Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or Oy of the various pulmonary 

troubles that so often end in Consumption? If so, use | 

“ Wilbor'’s Pure Cod-Liver Oiland Lim- ,” a safe and sure | 
remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is regularly. 

prescribed by the medical faculty. Manufactured only by’ 

A. B, W1LzoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 
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ev family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
desis, Stationers 4 Educational Depots. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app. to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. WARRANTED TO CIVE 
' NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., SATISFACTION. 


1, BAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 





Nisuroc PRICES ARE 
PARKER'S jivaystheLovest! 
MPMUMUEE MMS 6X 282°) | aammots Caesiocwe er patteren 25 


cts, 
Stamping Powder, (biack, blue or white), per box. I5cts. 
25 skeins Einbroidery Silk, (assorted colors) 13cts. 


Waste Embroidery Silk, (all good silk) per box, — 2icts. 
PARF | | MV 12 knots Emb’y Floss, 25cts.; Large Ballof Tinsel, !icts 
‘3 French Embroidery Cotton, per doz. skeins, ii chy 


Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) per doz. skeins, 


, Fine lanh’y Chenille, per skein, 3cts. ; per doz., 

| | A Color Card, (with piece of silk ofeachshade), Lets 
‘ Linen Tidies (choose your own patterns) stamped, licta 
mee Felt Tidy (with silk to work it. four colors), 15cta. 

PARIS * English Crewels. per skein, 3cts.; per doz., 35¢ 
2 Illustrated Price List of Outfits and Matert- 
als, FREE. Kensington Paintinz Outfit $1.25. Lustre 

Outfit, $3. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Masa. 


To Subscribers. 


With this issue Gopry has published for its News-stand 
Edition (the newsdealers’ price having been advanced), 


A BEAUTIFUL (SOLORED PICTURE, 


SIZE, 16%=x28, } 
which will be sent to all subscribers on receipt of 10 cents to pay 
packing and postage. 
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A Braided Wire Bustle 


FOR 25 Cents. 
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Patented—Aug., 25, 1885, 
Jan, 19, 1886, 


or 
TWO ROW. 


“ Patented—Aug. 25, 1885, 
as Jan. 19, 1836. 


WESTON & WELLS’ HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES. 


Great Reduction in Price. Improved Quality. 

In order to supply the constantly increasing demand for our Goods in England, 
France and the United States, we have lately become interested in the manufacture 
of the fine tempered steel wire of which our bustles are made. This enables us to 
offer the goods at the following reduced prices. Quality guaranteed equal to any 
ever manufactured by us. These goods are covered with hard enamel, which pre- 
vents their rusting in any climate or at the seashore. The tapes on all our bustles 
are now secured at the ends by metal fastenings, which prevent them from coming 
loose, even when exposed to severe usage. 

‘No. . an 

No. dor two How, latger.cus. See. «| Daisy two Bow, White Wite.. 80 

No. 3 or three Row, large 45c, Pearl, three Row, White Wire 45c. 

No. 4 or four Row, extra large.. 65c. Torsion Spg 50c. 

Wo. 5 or five Row, full dress 5 Paris, High Drape: 50c. 


‘U2. sees iC. 
Misses’ Cinderella, White Wire 508: Dress Forms, 
ado Braided Wire Hair Rolls 15c. 


kk. 
Any of these articles SENT BY MAIL, postpaid, on receipt of price, if you do not find 
them at stores. Price lists and terms to dealers on application. (Mention this paper.) 


‘The Weston & Wells Manufacturing Co., 1017 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
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For a Bore- 
Catarrh, : on { Throat, 
Piles, ee Diphtheria, 
Rheuma- ee - Sores, 
tism, [ie ggg Inflamma- 
Neuralgia, pe: segs tion, 
Toothache, eee =286and Hemor- 
Bruises, wa BAL AY - phages 
Burns, of all 
Sore-Eyes, at a kinds. 
For forty years used and indorsed by eminent Physicians, Surgeons, Hospitals, 
and the people throughout Europe and America. 


THE BEST-RECOMMENDED and best-known remedy in use. The 


Pulpit, the Bar, the Bench, the Army, the Navy, and distinguished people in all 
the ranks of life unite in praising it. 


See trade-mark on bottle above. Name on every bottle. Beware of imitations. 
POND’S EXTRACT, price 50 cents, $1.00, and $1.75. For sale everywhere, 
4@ Send for History of POND'S EXTRACT CO’S Preparations; sent free, on application to 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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THE GENERAL CLEANING. (FROM A PAINTING BY EF. J. BOK.) 


ART JAN BOK was born in 1838, at Beekbergen, a quaint old Flemish town. His talons | — 
ing was received at the Academy of Sntwesp. He subsequently studied under DE ec 
edly a hig: gh seputation and on the whole may be taken asa 2 tA. ae of} 
fila which We have canrete Encidents in the lives, of cores SMEion” This GE 
it msodlam to aad. la lapeoved by a cote of BA PO SAPOLIO. Pe ins Hague Howie, | 
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™onds ‘Extract. 


INVALU ADs « : Sore- 


amen Throat, 
Piles, Diphtheria, 
: Sores, 
Rheuma- Inf : 
tism, + ae 
Neuralgia, pe ieee 
Toothache, aan 
Bruises, > i 
Pea at of all 
Burns, SFr i. ange 
Sore-Eyes, 5 m 


Pain Disappears. 
Inflammations Vanish. 
Hemorrhages Cease. 


Beware of worthless imitations, for PONDS EXTRACT ts never 
sold by measure nor in druggists’ bottles. 





AL OF poeta GA RDEN 
ANUA FOR THE 

is this season the grandest ever issued, containing 
three colored plates and superb illustrations of 
everything that is mew, useful and rare in Seeds 
and Plants, together with plain directions of “How 
to grow them,” by PETER HENDERSON. This manual, 
which is a book of 140 pages, we will mail to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same 
time, send free by mail, in addition. their choice of 
any one of the following novelties, the price of either 
of which is 25 cents: One packet of the new Green 
and Gold Watermelon, or one packet of new Suc- 
cession Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra 
Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena (cee illustration), 
or one plant of the beautiful Moonflower, on THE 
DISTINCT UNDERSTANDING, however, that those or- 
dering will state that they saw this advertisement in 
GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York 





























Lundborg’s Perfumes have been most favorably known 
throughout the world for many years, and are acknowledged to be 
the best. 

Advancing civilization. has made the old-time luxury of fine 
Perfumes and Cologne a modern necessity, and no boudoir is now 
complete without a selection of the best the market affords. : 

If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish 
Cologne in your vicinity send your name and address for Price | 
List to the manufacturers, ¥ 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. | 








